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“For as I passed by, and beheld your devotions, 
I found an altar with this inscription, 

TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. 

Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, 
him declare I unto you.”— 

Paul’s sermon on the Areopagus, 

Acts 17:23 


CHAPTER I 


It was terribly cold, and even more unusually for the time of year, 
so foggy one could hardly see a thing. 

Inside the tavern, however, it was warm, and the host cheerful. 

“Gentlemen, the next bottle is on me,” he said, lifting his large 
hulk from beside the table. 

“Keep pouring as long as we can consume it,” said the round- 
headed book salesman, who was nicknamed Mr. Schwung. Only 
because he walked so fast and turned corners with such momentum 
that God help anyone who got in his way. “Just keep pouring!” he 
repeated. Taking out his handkerchief, he mopped his brow. 

“Aren’t you going to take your coat off?” the carpenter asked. 
The carpenter was very tall, and people used to tell him: Someone 
like you should become a housepainter, not a carpenter, who has 
to bend over so much planing boards. He would answer: My 
mother apprenticed me into this trade for sixty crowns. That was 
how she got her dowry; I couldn’t do a thing about it. 

That was his reply, but no one ever found out what sixty crowns 
or what dowry he was talking about. 

“By God you are right!” The book salesman stood up. “Why, 
I even have my scarf on!” 

“You were going home early,” remarked the watchmaker, Mik- 
los Gyurica, a widower for four years who was raising three 
children in a manner everyone admired. Despite this, the rumor 
was that he turned many a young girl’s head. Excitingly, danger- 
ously young females, according to the tavernkeeper a shockingly 
caddish ravishing of young girls, according to the carpenter, 
whenever the subject came up in a conversation. Of course, nobody 
knew for sure what was taking place in the little workshop among 
the tinkling, chiming clocks. 

“I have obtained some breast of veal and want to get home 
early,” said Schwung, the salesman. “I would like to enjoy a nice 
piece of it tonight yet.” 

“And you think you won’t die then?” asked the watchmaker, 
leaning back in his chair and jingling his watch chain between his 
fingers. 

“What did you say?” 

“I said, you think you won’t die then.” 
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“When?” 

“When you eat some of that veal tonight.” 

The carpenter raised his hand. “So, what if he does? Everybody 
has to die some day.” 

“There you go becoming philosophical again,” said the sales- 
man to the watchmaker. “I bet you have done some filthy things 
today too.” 

“Oh, everybody makes do with whatever he has.” 

“That’s the truth.” The host put the bottle of wine on the table. 
“Some eat breast of veal in the evening, others chicky breast — if 
they have the nerve to. By the way, in my opinion, you can get 
breast of veal only illegally these days.” 

“So what! You would eat it too if you could,” retorted the 
salesman, hanging his coat and scarf on the rack. 

“I certainly would. No doubt about it. Let him cast the first 
stone who...” 

“If I were you,” said Gyurica, the watchmaker, “I would dig in 
out of curiosity: Well, let’s just taste this little piece of meat that 
we can’t be absolutely sure of.” 

“Breast,” the carpenter said. 

“But what kind?” the watchmaker asked. 

“I just told you within earshot,” the salesman replied. “Breast 
of veal! Next time keep your ears open!” 

The watchmaker arched his eyebrows. “How can you be sure 
it’s breast of veal and not human breast, say?” 

“Don’t be disgusting!” the tavernkeeper said. “Save your per- 
versions for home !” 

The carpenter hefted the bottle. “Ah yes, ‘that is no tale, my 
child.’ To quote a poet.” 

“Don’t spoil my appetite,” the salesman said. “I gave a rare 
Hungarian dictionary for it.” 

“Why tell me that? You know such things don’t make much 
sense to me.” 

“You can be sure of one thing,” the host observed; “anything 
can happen these days. If those out there can make soap out of 
human beings, then they can also shove down our throats whatever 
they want to.” 

Closing an eye, Schwung looked at the tavernkeeper. “Watch 
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what you say! What you think is none of my business. Just keep 
such remarks to yourself.” 

“Why waste time arguing about it.” -The carpenter raised his 
glass. “The wine is on the house, drink up*. Prosit !” 

They held their glasses up. They all drained them, except the 
host. 

“What was that you said? What kind of book did you say you 
traded for the meat?” he asked. 

“A rare unabridged dictionary.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Evidently,” broke in the watchmaker, “some kind of lexicon 
with words in it.” 

“It is a dictionary, so obviously there are words in it, wise guy !” 
the carpenter said. “But the kind of words makes a difference. 
Right?” 

“It contains Hungarian words,” said the salesman, immediately 
in his element talking about books. He leaned on his elbows to 
commence a longer explanation. But looking up, he noted Gyu- 
rica’s red hair and snatched his eyes away. Then, seeing the car- 
penter’s tuberous nose, he waved his hand. “ . . . all kinds of words. 

The salesman turned to the host. “This wine is excellent, Bela, 
my colleague. I really don’t know how you do it.” 

“A good tavernkeeper just does. It is his job,” the watchmaker 
said. 

“That kind of talk means you don’t deserve such a good wine,” 
said the tavernkeeper. Colleague Bela. This unaccustomed form 
of address stuck to him on the grounds that he had previously 
been an ordinary but much liked and respected bartender in this 
same tavern back in the days of the former owner. He married his 
widow and turned out to be a very decent husband. The residents 
of the neighborhood also liked him, but they could not break them- 
selves of the old habit of simply calling him Bela. So he became 
Colleague Bela, and everybody came off well and nobody lost any 
face. “Do you know what having such a good wine in your glass 
means? Do you have any idea at all of what a tavernkeeper has to 
go through for it?” 

The guests nodded. 

“He was just joking, Colleague Bela,” the carpenter said. 
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“A guest of such long standing can indulge himself in a little joke 
once in a while.” 

He turned to the watchmaker. “Why don’t you think a little 
before you shoot off your mouth?” 

“And if I do, then you and your protegee won’t die, eh?” 
Frowning, the salesman cautioned the carpenter: “Let it pass, 
Mr. Kov&cs. Nothing will change the way he is.” 

“Can anything change the way you are?” the watchmaker asked 
him. 

“No. But if you insist, well, I too will die some day.” 

“How good of you to proclaim it.” 

“I proclaim it! Are you satisfied?” 

“If it satisfies you, then yes. But one should never get excited; 
it is bad for the health.” 

The host raised the bottle toward the little group. “I tell you, 
scour this neighborhood from end to end. Where else will you 
find such a wine? What other tavernkeeper around here risks his 
health to get a wine like this for his guests?” 

“That’s the truth, word for word,” the carpenter said. “I’d like 
to see that tavernkeeper.” 

“It isn’t worth arguing about.” The book salesman made him- 
self more comfortable. “If we were talking about books, then I 
would say that often I literally walk my legs off to satisfy an old 
customer— but these days a good wine is more rare than a book. 
Of course, I’m talking about a worthwhile book, not something 
corny or smutty.” 

The carpenter moved his elbows forward on the table. “Tell 
me . . . don’t get angry for being frank with you, but you know me: 

I don’t try to hide my faults or those of others. I really don’t care 
what kind of book it is. Don’t deliver a sermon about it; just 
explain to me what people see in books.” 

“A cultured person would never ask a question like that,” said 
the tavernkeeper, glancing meaningfully at the book salesman. 

“Bah! I’m not a cultured man. I’m a hard-working artisan and 
a respectable family man.” 

The salesman looked at the carpenter’s bulbous nose, took a sip 
of wine, and finally said: “Mr. Kovacs, it would take me a long 
time to explain that to you.” 
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“You think I am so batty that I would not be able to understand 
the explanation.” 

The watchmaker made a wry face. “Providing he is capable of 
explaining it intelligibly.” 

“Nobody asked you!” snapped the salesman. “But since you 
have butted in, answer this question. How many years have you 
been repairing clocks for my family?” 

“That has nothing to do with books and reading.” 

“Oh yes it does! Throughout all those years, whenever some- 
thing goes wrong with one of my clocks, I don t mess around with 
it myself because I know nothing about it. I give it to you to 
repair.” 

“That’s right. You don’t know...” the watchmaker said. He 
eyed a fly buzzing over the table. 

“Precisely! I don’t understand and don’t meddle in your busi- 
ness, so you had better keep your mouth shut when books are 
the topic of conversation. Unless you want to learn something 
you don’t know anything about. Then I shall be glad to explain 
things.” 

“Providing you know something about them.” Gyurica’s eyes 
continued to follow the fly. 

“If I don’t, I’ll refer you to one of my better informed colleagues 
because I can’t give you an answer!” 

“There, you see! That is what you should have started with.” 
The watchmaker looked at the table again, then gazed into the 
salesman’s eyes. “That is what you should have started with-the 
fact that you don’t know anything about it.” 

The tavernkeeper filled the glasses. “Mr. Kiraly, don’t let him 
get on your nerves,” he said to the salesman, now, as so many 
times before, just barely managing to avoid calling him Schwung. 
“Don’t pay any attention to him. You know it isn t worth arguing 
with him. As for books, I confess I have wondered myself what in 
the hell all that paper is good for. Does it make anybody happier? 
What does a person really get for his money? Even though I 
always was an outstanding student and called on to deliver recita- 
tions on the anniversaries of the 1848 revolution several times, 
I have a hard time understanding this.” 

“And also on anniversaries of its collapse?” asked the watch- 
maker, again discovering the autumn fly on the ceiling. 
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“No, not then.” 

“But there are recitations then too.” 

“Don’t let him get your goat either,” the salesman said. “Don’t 
pay any attention whatsoever when he butts in. The devil will 
fetch him someday and shut him up for good.” 

He raised his glass and held it out to each of them, naturally 
including the watchmaker: “Well, cheers!” 

They all drank. 

Schwung turned to the carpenter. “You want to know what 
people get out of books, right?” 

“Yes, word for word. You know, when somebody spends money 
for food, that makes sense to me. It has a usefulness you can see 
with your own eyes: somebody gains weight or recovers his energy 
or renews his health. But what can I say when somebody who 
doesn’t even have decent clothes spends his money on something 
like that?” 

“Now, you see, Mr. Kovacs, that is just the kind of person one 
must respect.” 

“Excuse me, but if I must respect someone like that, then there 
is hardly anybody I can respect at all.” 

“Aha! Someone’s beginning to see the light !” Gyurica spoke up. 

“Mr. Kovacs, you are right from your point of view. But only 
on that basis! If you were in my place and judged the matter from 
my situation, you could safely say that there are a great many 
persons like that who deserve such respect.” 

“You know what I think, Mr. Kiraly?” the tavernkeeper said. 
“Everyone I have ever seen buried in books from dawn until 
night and seen just them together, they all died sooner than others. 
They were carried off by tuberculosis and back trouble, from all 
that stooping. They all shuffled off before their time. This is true. 

I have observed it myself. So why in the hell should I have anything 
to do with books? Right?” 

He turned to Gyurica, confidently looking for endorsement. 

“It doesn’t cause back trouble,” the watchmaker said. 

“Sure it does when they stoop over them like a bunch of 
cripples.” 

Kiraly, the salesman, touched the tavemkeeper’s elbow. “The 
question does not involve the back at all. Colleague Bela. We are 
speaking of the noble joy that reading provides for a human being. 
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for the understanding and thirsty soul, for the spirit yearning for 
culture and knowledge. That which extends joy to a soul desiring 
exhilaration and liberation from the many defilements of life. 
Take me, for example. When at night I take into my hands the 
work of an illustrious, widely-respected author, I feel as if I were 
taking a bath, as if I were standing under a delightful shower with 
the words taking the place of water drops, each following the 
other in thick rows, veritably pouring onto one’s soul and washing 
it clean of the dirt encrusted upon it. At such a time one feels as 
if he were living in that paradise where he does not know evil and 
his soul is, so to speak, in complete harmony with the universe. 
When— to use an example— one reads that butterflies are fluttering 
gently above the silk of the flower-bedecked meadow, and sun- 
beams are playing joyfully on their wings ; and perhaps farther on, 
the plashing of the little brook tumbling swiftly over the silver 
stones, and in the sky, pure blue, birds flitting to and fro, their 
song filling the whole region, and beyond that, deer gamboling 
about in the coolness of the forest, and all of nature so sublime 
and the air so fresh, unlike here among the bricks and chimneys. 
At a time like that, one closes his eyes and stands in the middle of 
the meadow, all the beauty taking place around him. In short, 
if you please, this is that beauty I mentioned earlier.” 

Kiraly fell silent for a moment to take his handkerchief from 
the inside pocket of his coat. 

The carpenter remarked: “Mind you, I also take the children 
on outings. If only the streetcars weren’t so crowded.” 

“That is because everybody wants to go at the same time,” 
the host said. “On Sunday or Saturday.” 

“Well, what else can I do? That is the only time I can take them 
out. If the city showed more concern about transportation, nobody 
would have to put up with such a hubbub.” 

“Don’t forget,” said the host, “the streetcar didn’t run that far 
even when I was a young man, that is, if you are thinking of the 
Buda hills. The line stopped at Szena Square.” 

“It would really be nice to have a little patch of ground in the 
hills. Of course, a place where the utilities are already in.” 
“Wouldn’t be worth it otherwise,” the host said. 

Gyurica tapped on the salesman’s shoulder. “When you eat 


some of that breast of veal tonight, will those butterflies and 
plashings on the stones come to you?” 

“Then too. What do you say to that?” 

“Well ... As for that shower and water, you could use one. And 
I don’t know why, since you dote on it so greatly, why you don’t 
exchange this breast for some ‘butterfly-plashings’ since you were 
able to get it for that other book.” 

“If you had listened to me,” continued the carpenter, leaning 
toward the host, “you would have bought that small piece of 
land in Pest. A whole town’s been built there since. And what 
a pleasant setting ! Besides, it has the same elevation as Geltert Hill.” 
“It doesn’t matter now,” replied the host. “We’ll get on with 
it after the war is over.” 

“When?” Gyurica turned toward him. “When will you get on 
with it, my dear fellow?” 

“After the war is over. What are you staring at?” 

“Nothing. You’ve got a good sense of humor.” 

“If not after, then during the war,” the carpenter said. 

“That is pure bunk,” said Gyurica. “Just be glad you can 
scratch your back when it itches.” 

He turned to the salesman. “So butterflies and plashings come 
to you even when you eat breast of veal, eh?” 

Kiraly looked at him. “See what I mean? I wanted to explain 
to them what is beautiful and elevating about reading, and look 
what they are talking about now.” 

“So what? You really don’t think you can give us a whole 
lecture on it. Tell us instead how you fix the breast of veal.” 

“Ah, breast of veal!” The host raised his head. “Well, just listen 
to this. This is how my wife used to fix it.” 

He raised his glass to take a drink before launching into details, 
but Gyurica broke in: “Is this veal yours or Mr. Kiraly’s?” 

“Mr. Kiraly’s, of course.” 

“Then be polite and let him speak.” 

“I didn’t say a thing!” Offended, the host leaned back in his 
chair. 

“You don’t say!” 

The salesman brushed away at the tablecloth collecting some 
crumbs in his palm. 

“If you wish, I shall be glad to tell you how I prepare it myself. 
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This does not, of course, preclude that Colleague Bela’s wife, whom 
I highly respect as a housewife, can’t fix it differently and more 
tastily. Well, the whole process begins with the larding. Everything 
depends on that.” 

“That’s right.” Kovacs put his hands on the table. He looked 
at the host, expecting agreement, but the latter did not pay any 
attention to him. 

“Those thin skins on the breast, those layers, or whatever they 
are called. We cut into them neatly and prepare little pouches to 
make room for the lard.” 

“Yes, that’s the way, yes,” the carpenter nodded his head. 

“It is important to be as careful with the larding as with the 
stuffing. Now, what do you suppose we use for lard? Fried bacon ! 
Bacon not quite browned to crispness but until it looks like glass. 
Do you understand? Well, this is larded into the breast, but 
everything doesn’t end with that. I bet you don’t know what we 
do next to make it the finest. By the way, I learned this from some- 
one with a relative employed as a chef by the Esterhazys. You can 
be sure he didn’t run an ordinary kitchen. Do you give up? You 
must put cheese in it. Yes, cheese! You cut nice little slices, not 
big ones, slices about half a finger long but very, very thin. Next 
you carefully stuff these slices beside the bacon. I am sure I don’t 
have to tell you that before this you sprinkle a little black pepper 
on it. What does this cheese do? Well, that is the essence of it all. 
When the meat is in the oven, this little slice of cheese begins to 
melt. It melts and melts. You cook it nice and slow, making 
certain the temperature remains constant. It melts and melts, and 
happily, the flavor and aroma of the cheese completely permeates 
the meat. This melted cheese envelops the meat with all its nice 
pouches. Then it is ready to taste!” 

The host stirred in his place. “I’d like to see a breast of veal 
cooked that way.” 

“What would you like to see?” 

“That!” said the host. He turned to the carpenter. “Have you 
ever seen a good roast, especially breast of veal, without any 
garlic in it? Now tell me, have you or haven’t you?” 

Schwung did not give the carpenter time to answer. “Why of 
course! Of course that is in it, too. That is routine. That is so 
routine I...” 
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The host continued explaining things to Kovacs and did not 
pay any attention to the salesman. “Tell me, have you ever seen 
a roast like that or not?” 

“You can’t have a roast without garlic,” said the carpenter. 
“And there never will be ! You can rest assured of that ! My wife 
makes it like this.” 

Gyurica leaned on the table. “Hear, hear!” 

“This is how she makes it. She buys the breast of veal, doesn’t 
she. Not a big piece, about three-fourths of a kilo or a kilo. She 
washes it carefully.” 

He pushed his glass to the side and put both his elbows on the 
table. “She washes it twice in water because doing it once is 
worthless. After this comes the milk. Yes, the milk. She soaks the 
veal carefully. Not for a long time, not for the world. Just for 
a little while, but long enough...” 

“For it to soak up some of the milk.” The watchmaker nodded 
in agreement, glancing out of the corner of his eye at the now silent 
salesman. 

“That’s right, to soak up some milk. Now, after this comes the 
slitting of the breast of veal. How is this done? I ask you, how? 
Does it matter to you, for example, how you saw the board you 
are working on with precision? How you go at it, the side or angle 
you start cutting it from?” He turned to the carpenter. 

“Of course it does. Absolutely. We would be in a real mess if we 
went at it any old way.” 

“There you are. The same with the veal.” 

The watchmaker raised his glass. Meanwhile he nodded to the 
carpenter appreciatively, encouragingly. “I don’t know a thing 
about your craft, but you are perfectly right. No one can possibly 
be a good carpenter who doesn’t know what you just said.” 

“Did I say something?” Kovacs wrinkled his forehead. “As a 
matter of fact, I haven’t said a single thing yet. If I wanted to tell 
you about all the tricks of the trade, it would take me forever.” 
The watchmaker was looking at Kovacs with interest. “Appar- 
ently the kind of wood you are using makes a difference too?” 
“How could you think otherwise? Do you have any idea of how 
many different kinds of wood a master carpenter works with?” 
The tavernkeeper was making his third attempt to speak. This 
time he took advantage of the slight pause occurring as the carpen- 
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ter raised himself and pulled his chair closer to the table. “But my 
wife starts to cut the meat in this special way. She places it on the 
cutting board...” 

“There is oak, for example.” Kovacs raised his thumb. “It is 
hard; its sawdust settles, doesn’t fly around. It takes the saw very 
easily— as compared with the others, I mean.” 

“She takes the board,” the tavernkeeper raised his voice, “and 
puts the meat on it...” 

“As compared with the others,” continued the carpenter, “be- 
cause we use some less often, that call for a lot of effort. First the 
blue-beech, the ash. Not to mention the maple and ebony, unless 
maybe I should have mentioned the ash after the ebony, together 
with the yew. I admit I’ve never worked with the yew, except as an 
apprentice, but truthfully, that’s what I have heard about it. One 
must always be truthful, right?” 

“Of course,” Gyurica said. 

“That is why I said,” the host hastened to speak up, “it makes 
a difference how you approach meats. My wife puts the veal on 
the board, she takes the knife and . . .” 

“Damn it, Colleague Bela,” Gyurica interrupted, “don’t you 
have enough manners to let Mr. Kiraly finish. He started to tell 
us how he fixes the veal. Now let him finish!” 

The salesman was staring into the watchmaker’s eyes with an 
absorbed air. 

“Right?” Gyurica asked him. 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” the salesman said calmly, 
nodding repeatedly. “Do you think I don’t know what you are 
up to?” 

“You are crazy, friend!” the watchmaker burst out indignantly. 
He looked around at the group. “I intervene in your behalf and 
you reply in this kind of tone. How about that !” 

The tavernkeeper took hold of the carpenter’s lapel. “With 
breast of veal you have to cut into the meat exactly the way its 
grain runs.” 

The carpenter nodded accommodatingly and put his hand on the 
watchmaker’s shoulder. “This doesn’t mean I wouldn’t be able 
to handle the yew after some experience . . .” 

“Really, you ought to be ashamed of yourself!” The salesman 
kept staring into Gyurica’s eyes. 
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“What is the matter now?” 

“Do you actually find pleasure in such behavior as an adult?” 
Gyurica pulled his shoulder away. “You always have to find 
something wrong with me, don’t you?” 

The door opened, and out of the fog stepped a little man with 
a wrinkled collar. He pivoted in a complicated way and closed 
the door with some difficulty. 

The host rose from his chair. “Sir, can’t you move a little faster. 
Why bring the air-raid warden down on our necks !” 

“Good evening,” the little man said. With one hand still on the 
latch, he removed his hat. Then he stepped down. “I would gladly 
move faster but it is difficult...” 

They could now see that one of his legs was missing and some 
sort of rod with a rubber tip was sticking out of his trouser leg. 

“Oh, that’s different,” said Gyurica. He picked up his glass, 
leaned back in his chair, and spoke to the salesman: “Would you 
kindly stop staring at me?” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” Kiraly said for the 
third time. He could not forget that Gyurica had prevented him 
from completing his discourse on the breast of veal. “You have 
absolutely no respect for anything.” 

“Again you express an opinion unreasonably. I like breast of 
veal with or without garlic at least as much as you or Colleague 
Bela’s wife. Is the fog thick outside, my friend?” He looked at the 
new arrival, who was going to the counter with a thudding sound 
and unbuttoning his coat on the way. 

“Well,” the guest smiled, “it could be a lot thinner.” 

“Once I was in a fog so thick,” began Kovacs, the carpenter, 
“that I couldn’t see my hand in front of my face. This was in 1929* 
I was working down in Bekescsaba at the time. But what was 
interesting about it all was that it happened in August.” 

“There isn’t any fog in August,” said Kiraly, turning to have 
a good look at the new guest. 

“When I say there is, don’t question it. Just give me a chance 
to explain. I was walking home one night, and I was passing by 
a body of water. The night was already quite cold, and everything 
along the shore was all fog about a meter high. Only down on the 
ground about a meter high.” 

“That wasn’t fog, it was steam.” 
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“And what is fog? Isn’t it steam?” 

“Really! If fog were steam, it would be called steam. You ought 
to know that much.” 

By then Colleague Bela was standing behind the counter, auto- 
matically wiping the metal top from end to end. 

“What will you have?” 

“Well,” the little man smiled, “I don’t really know what to ask 
for.” 

“Oh, just think and something will pop into your head.” 
The little man pulled out a handkerchief, and coughing slightly, 
wiped his nose and mouth. 

“I have caught a cold,” he said. He smiled at those sitting around 
the table. 

“Cold weather, cold weather,” the salesman said, and yawned, 
covering his mouth. 

“Oh come now, it is just a bit cold,” proclaimed the carpenter. 
“Of course, it isn’t like the cold days of winter,” Kir&ly said, 
“but it’s bad for this time of year.” 

“In that case,” said Gyurica, resting his eyes on the new guest, 
“just say it is cool, not cold.” 

“My, my, suddenly you are so very precise!” 

“As a matter of fact, not at all, but I do like things to be stated 
correctly. Sir, try the mulled wine. That is just the thing for you, 
I bet,” he said in a louder voice. 

The little man smiled and turned to the tavernkeeper. “Yes, that 
would really be good for me right now.” 

“Sir,” the host said, “ignore what that fellow says. Pretend you 
didn’t hear him. I have never had any mulled wine and won’t 
for some time.” 

The little man finished wiping his face with his handkerchief. 
Then he looked at Gyurica, and the boyish, awkward smile 
appeared on his face again. “I see you’re all in good spirits.” 
“Sir, what would you like?” asked Colleague B61a, beginning 
to drum on the tin-plated counter top. 

“Maybe . . . give me a half liter of wine, please.” 

“A half liter it is!” said the tavernkeeper, removing the lid 
from the crock set into the counter. 

“How did that happen?” Gyurica pointed at the guest’s leg, 
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lifting his glass. “Outside the barracks? Somewhere in Russia? 
Or was it some other happy thing?” 

“Don’t make jokes about something like this!” the carpenter 
said. “Sir, if you’d like to sit down, please come and join us.” 
“Thank you.” Hobbling, he carried his glass to the table. 
“Good evening,” he greeted them again when he reached the 
table. “If you won’t take offense, I don’t mind if I do for a while.” 
“Please do,” said Kovacs. “There’s always room for good com- 
panions even in a tiny space. By all means, please.” He moved 
his chair over a bit. 

“Thank you very much,” the one-legged man said. “Maybe 
1 could take my coat off. It’s quite warm in here.” 

“Do that.” Kir&ly got up to help him, casting a warning look 
at Gyurica, who was amused by his haste. “I will help you, my 
friend. Just give it to me.” 

He helped him remove his coat. In spite of the one-legged man’s 
protests, he went and hung it beside his own coat on the rack. 
“After all, we are civilized.” He settled down at the table again. 
The host brought the wine the guest had ordered, set it in front 
of him, and sat down in his place. He took out his cigarettes and 
offered them around. 

“What did we do, Colleague Bela, strike it rich?” asked Gyurica, 
glancing at the package of Darlings. “You keep bitching and all 
the while your pocket is bulging with money.” 

Pleased, the tavemkeeper broke into a smile. “Aw, nothing like 
that. A captain gave it to me.” 

“I’ve never really cared for this brand,” said Kovacs, choosing 
one from the package carefully. “For the life of me, I can’t under- 
stand what the upper classes like about them. There’s nothing to 
them. It’s just like inhaling perfume.” 

“What do they like? what do they like?” Kiraly, the salesman, 
also took one from the package. “To show off. That’s all. Don’t 
you ever believe, Mr. Kovacs, that they like its taste. But they have 
to show off. My, how classy it is to say: Be kind enough to take 
one, dear sir; do have one, please. But not one of them likes its 
taste. All they want to do is to show off. Just so they can do that.” 
The carpenter nodded. “Mr. Kiraly is right. They probably 
don’t smoke them when they’re alone, at least the men don’t. 
Once, when 1 was still an apprentice working in Buda at Tuschek 
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and Company, I was employed by a man who was well off. That 
gentleman offered me a cigarette from some sort of box. It had 
Leventes in one compartment and these Darlings in the other. 
He held the box so I would take a Darling, but he lit up a Levente.” 
The little man stirred in his chair. “Maybe he kept the better 
brand for his guests but preferred the strong kind.” 

“That’s possible,” Kovacs said. “In any case, he smoked one 
of the Leventes.” 

“Believe me, it’s all just showing off, “said Schwung. He paused 
until the host filled his glass. “In my business I often visit places 
like that, and I can say I am familiar with them over a period of so 
many years! They aren’t bad people, but they attach enormous 
significance to things we don’t consider important.” 

The host filled the remaining glasses. “That’s true. When I was 
still working up in Huvosvolgy, at Balazs’s, I lived with a mar- 
velously good and decent family. True, we were quite badly off, 
but every member of the family was hardworking and respectable. 
Well, a councilor was living right across the street from us. A big- 
wig in some ministry. Every blessed morning he stood stark naked 
on his balcony and did his exercises. He flapped his arms and 
jumped up and down and bent down and straightened up and 
pounded his chest. Every blessed morning, winter and summer.” 
“He must have been crazy or something,” Kovacs said. 

The little man filled his own glass. Naturally, the host did not 
pour any for him, but he was now eyeing him expectantly and 
waiting for him to taste the wine. 

“If I may join the discussion,” began the new arrival, “I was 
with such an upper-class family once.” 

“What’s your line, if I may ask?” Kovacs interjected. 

The little man broke into a smile. “I am”— he dipped his head 
slightly— “a photographer. Actually, an artistic photographer. 
Keszei. Karoly Keszei.” 

Gyurica, the watchmaker, closed an eye and said: “Aha!” 

“1 don’t mean to boast,” continued the photographer, “but 
these days, when there are more bunglers in the trade than ever, 
I feel it is necessary to emphasize it.” 

“So you are a master photographer,” the salesman nodded. 
“An art ist ic photographer ! ” the carpenter corrected him . “ In my 
own trade it also makes a difference how a man does his work. 
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People save their pennies to get something beautiful. Not just 
good, but beautiful too. So it is important how a master craftsman 
does his job.” 

“Exactly,” Keszei said. “If I may, I would like to mention the 
joy that is produced when a man can, so to speak, justify his own 
individual, fully developed taste in relation to another person. 
Then it really becomes clear how many things depend on the skill 
of a good craftsman. In this instance on an artistic photographer, 
not so?” 

The salesman pushed his glass farther over. “Tastes are not all 
the same, are they? In my view, life would have no value if every- 
body had exactly the same taste. I would not care to live. No mat- 
ter where we went we would see the same things everywhere. 
And there is the world of books as well. The author could only 
write about one kind of subject, and what would become of the 
many profound issues inside him which he cannot bring out 
because readers want only one kind of work? God preserve us 
from being the same in any thing! Let everyone enjoy whatever 
he finds personally pleasing in whatever way he wishes.” 

The photographer squirmed in his chair, and turning red, he 
said: “I still think— provided I am permitted to think at all— that 
the loftier taste has the right to set trends so as to alter the more 
vulgar, less developed taste as soon as possible. In a manner of 
speaking, the loftier one has that right.” 

Gyurica closed an eye again and said, this time more quietly: 
“Aha.” 

“Did you say something?” asked the photographer. 

“I said ‘Aha’.” 

The photographer blushed. His whole face turned red. “What 
do you mean?” 

“Nothing. Just keep on talking, sir.” 

“Don’t pay any attention to him,” Kovacs said. “He likes to 
annoy people.” 

“Well, my view is that if we have learned, that is, come into 
the possession of the greater perfection, then it is our duty to prod, 
to urge the backward to change their opinions, to give up the 
ideas they have held up to that point.” 

“Aha,” said Gyurica for the third time, and raised his glass. 
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“Now the light may be dawning,” he said and took a good swig 
of wine. 

“What...?” asked the carpenter. 

“The light,” Gyurica said and continued. “Here’s to good health. 
And let’s drink to everybody’s being pleased by whatever pleases 
him.” 

“Right!” said the host. “To each his own! If the homely is 
beautiful in somebody’s eyes, let him enjoy it.” 

“Yes, if it made that councilor happy,” the salesman said, “to 
dance around naked out on his balcony, then let him dance or 
do anything he really desires as long as he possibly can. I am not 
being sarcastic but very serious indeed. In the long run, what gives 
our lives value is our being certain we are free to act according to 
our own will. If things weren’t so, we couldn’t call ourselves human 
beings, could we?” 

“Definitely not, definitely not,” said the host. 

“Agreed,” Kovacs spoke up. “That is so true it could displease 
only the devil.” 

The photographer was rotating his glass in front of him. “Yes, 
of course... of course.” 

“Because, well, let’s just think about it for a moment,” con- 
tinued Schwung, the book salesman. “Your councilor, your chief 
councilor, Colleague Bela, who strolled around naked on his 
balcony, really created such a ridiculous situation because he 
thinks differently than ordinary people. I don’t mean this as slan- 
der, but just imagine that this chief councilor is entrusted, say, 
with the distribution of bread stamps throughout the entire 
country. Or he was responsible for bread and grain before the 
war began, perhaps. Now, from this it already follows that when 
he goes home at night, his head is full of details: the size of the 
wheat crop and the rye crop and the number of people he must 
give bread stamps to, and more broadly, whether everything will 
proceed exactly as he directs and not better or worse. Now, what 
is going on inside this fellow’s skull? Imagine him stepping out on 
the street and seeing a bunch of people— women, men, children, 
lovers, old people, all kinds of human beings. He thinks to himself: 
Yes, all these people eat bread that I have distributed. So he 
doesn’t see people, he sees rations. He says to himself: There go 
two rations, over there one ration; there walks an old ration that 
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apparently will not be a ration in the future, for the poor fellow 
is coughing very badly and can barely walk. He sees some children 
and says: And these will be big rations in the future.” 

The host burst out laughing. “I didn’t know you had such a 
good sense of humor.” 

“I know it sounds funny,” said the salesman, “but really, it is 
nothing to laugh about. Now, imagine an officer of high rank, 
let’s say a general in the Ministry of War handling logistical mat- 
ters. He isn’t an ordinary person like the rest either. So what does 
he do when he takes a walk? He sees people, men...” 

“Those big shots don’t walk,” the carpenter said; “they always 
ride. Didn’t your chief councilor always ride in a car. Colleague 
B61a?” 

“He sure did! One picked him up every morning, took him to 
lunch, and brought him home in the afternoon.” 

“See?” 

“That makes what I am saying even more true !” the salesman 
said, rasing his voice. “He does not even hear the people speaking 
to each other. He just sees their lips moving and their gestures, so 
he is even more likely to think that they are mere rations, or draft- 
able as the general would say. Just picture it ! He looks out of the 
car window and sees a man who hasn’t lost a leg, or an arm, or an 
eye, who is normal in every way, and he is standing there with 
his little girl, taking her, say, toward Margit Bridge. Now, when 
I or any of us here see anything like this, we think: What a decent 
man, what a good father, he isn’t out carousing or chasing after 
women. His wife had probably said: ‘Daddy, take her out for a 
walk while I finish cooking or straightening up the house or 
because she hasn’t been outdoors for quite some time.’ This is 
what occurs to us— but what about the general? He says to himself: 
‘Damn it ! there goes a man of military age with strong shoulders. 
Why isn’t he at the front?’” 

Colleague Bela winked at the carpenter. “He has a real sense 
of humor, eh?” 

“It isn’t funny. Colleague Bela,” declared Kovacs with a serious 
face. “Think about it. It isn’t funny.” 

“Now then,” continued Kiraly, “what point am I making? 

I want to show that for important men life is not the same thing 
as for us. They aie completely different from us. They know and 
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feel they don’t belong among other men because they are superior 
to the rest of mankind.” 

“How could they be?” said the host. “They are men like you 
and me.” 

“If we look at it that way, yes, but if another way, then no. Did 
the thought that there goes someone of military age ever occur to 
you? Never. The notion never enters your head when you see men 
out walking that you are their superior or executive or, how shall 
I put it, their commanding officer, the one an individual man’s 
life depends on. It just never occurs to you to think that you are 
different from other human beings. True or not? On the other 
hand, these men, whether they want to or not, must always bear 
in mind the many ways they are different. So they behave very 
differently from the rest of mankind.” 

The carpenter sat up straight. “Mr. Kiraly, you are absolutely 
right. One time 1 delivered one of my products at a high-class 
home. They invited me to have some tea. They had so many kinds 
of food prepared for themselves it was really too much. I am sitting 
in the kitchen, and the cook is getting the trays ready. She starts 
slicing the bread. I say to her, what are you doing? ‘What do you 
mean what am I doing?’ 

“Tell me, who are you slicing all that bread for? She was cutting 
slices so thin that not one of them was thicker than a cigarette 
paper. Believe me, you could see right through them. You hardly 
dared breathe heavily for fear they would fly right off the table. 
And what was all this for? All for show, just like Mr. Kiraly said 
before.” 

The photographer pushed his glass a little farther to the side, 
and after coughing a bit, said: “Mr. Kovacs, another reason might 
be that people of high social standing eat well and don’t miss the 
bread. Generally speaking, a lot of bread is eaten by families that 
can’t nourish themselves adequately with other filling things.” 

“I thought of something like that too, but it was still strange to 
me. Just like cigarette papers!” 

“Suffice it to say,” the salesman said, “they want to behave 
differently from everyone else in everything. For example, the 
husband and wife address each other as ‘you’, not ‘thou’. When 
you listen to them, you think they don’t even know each other, 
as if they weren’t bound together by one life. But that is their 
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problem and not ours ! As for those ration-card distributors and 
generals and others like them, are they able to rest at night at 
all?” 

“Certainly they are !” replied the watchmaker. “They enjoy very 
restful nights!” 

“I don’t know, I can’t quite believe that, Mr. Gyurica.” 

Kovacs scratched his head. “Well, if we weigh the matter, it is 
certainly hard to believe they can sleep untroubled. For example, 
a prime minister. Or a public prosecutor or some high-ranking 
judge. Or just imagine a king! Or a commanding general or similar 
person of high rank.” 

Gyurica looked at the photographer sleepily . “How did you lose 
your leg?” 

“For God’s sake!” said the salesman reproachfully. 

“What do you mean for God’s sake? Relax. If he had lost his 
mind, I wouldn’t be asking him a damned thing. And I didn’t ask 
you anything! What happened to your leg, sir?” 

The photographer blushed and moved farther over in his chair. 
“Well, I am not the only one, unfortunately... unfortunately, 
not.” 

“A mine?” 

“Yes. Just the way it is recorded in the book of fate— the front 
and all the rest.” 

“Now there you are!” said the salesman. “Do you still say that 
a prime minister or a commanding general can sleep peacefully? 
Could you sleep or live peacefully or, what shall I say, go to bed 
with a woman if you had ordered this man here to the front, 
saying: Duty calls, go quietly!” 

Colleague Bela nodded. “The truth’s the truth. Nobody has 
ever seen a cabinet member or prime minister at the front. Has 
anybody ever seen a prime minister with one leg?” 

“No, that’s for sure,” Kovacs said. “If they had to do any fight- 
ing, there would never be any wars. That’s what I say, and that is 
as true as the fact that I am sitting here on this chair.” 

“I say”— Schwung pointed with his finger for emphasis— “it is 
best to be an ordinary human being like us. If anything can be 
absolutely sure, it is the fact that we don’t suffer the pangs of 
conscience because of anybody. Why should we? But what about 
a bank director or factory manager or landowner? Everything 
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is fine with him. He has everything he could possibly want. A beau- 
tiful house, a villa and summer cottage on the lake or in the 
mountains. Lots of hired hands, servants, cooks, maids, a car, 
a chauffeur, and everything else.” 

“He has no worries, that’s for sure,” the host said. 

“And won’t they die then?” Gyurica yawned. 

“When?” 

“When they have so much of everything.” 

“You know what you are like?” the salesman asked. “Like the 
grocer’s parrot. He keeps saying: Your humble servant, your 
humble servant!” 

“That’s very proper,” Gyurica said. “He is a smart parrot, 
smarter than many a book salesman in Europe— I mean to say 
in ‘Ayropa.’ ” 

Kiraly jerked his head up. “What’s wrong with me now?” 

“Did I address you?” 

“Do you think I didn’t catch that ‘Ayropa’? Note that I have 
heard it pronounced like that by very educated persons. By such 
cultured individuals as you have probably never seen. And if 
‘Ayropa’ was all right for them, it can do for you as well !” 

“All right. From now on say ‘hello’ or ‘alio’ when you answer 
the phone. You are an ‘Ayropean’ salesman.” 

He broke into a smile at his own words and looked into the 
salesman’s eyes delightedly. 

“Keep cool, Mr. Kiraly.” Colleague Bela put a hand on his 
shoulder. “You know he couldn’t live if he couldn’t be insulting. 
It hurts him to see us all getting along so nicely and conversing 
quietly. Don’t let him get to you.” 

“You will see the devil come and carry him off some day!” 
the salesman said, then turned toward the others. “In short, you 
believe that the persons I mentioned have pleasant dreams. Come 
now ! How do they get their great wealth and their great comfort 
and everything else? How? By depriving others of the means to 
fill their stomachs properly.” 

“You have some breast of veal in your briefcase there,” the 
watchmaker said. 

“Certainly. But what about the one who doesn’t have my breast 
of veal in his briefcase?” 
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“Besides,” broke in Kovacs, “how often do they actually man- 
age to have some?” 

The salesman nodded and put out his cigarette. “That is my 
point exactly. Those persons base their good life and wealth on 
the misfortunes of others. Do you think they don’t know this? I have 
read books by an author named Zola that describe all this wretch- 
edness, and, I tell you, I have sold some of his books to many 
directors. Most of them even said they like him very much. So they 
definitely know what is in his books and how they became rich. 
Besides, they aren’t stupid. Every one of them definitely knows 
what a scoundrel he really is.” 

“Well... There are things worse than that,” the host said. 
“What about those ministers and commanding generals and all 
those men who run peoples’ lives? For example, the photographer’s 
leg. How can the general or whoever signed the document ordering 
anybody to go to war, how can such a person live with that misery 
on his conscience? Forgive me, sir, for making my point this way, 
but it is the truth. You will never be the man you once were.” 
Kovacs was squinting straight ahead. “True, true... but there 
is more to it than that. Looked at this way, you are right. But it is 
also true that somebody has to decide who must go to war and 
when. 1 mean, somebody has to run the country— a government 
or a prime minister or a king. If there is a war, we have to defend 
ourselves. No matter what we say, this is just as true.” 

Colleague B61a leaned forward on the table. “Tell me, what is 
your trade?” 

“What’s this?” 

“I’m just asking.” 

“Oh? A carpenter.” 

“And your trade is right there in your hands?” 

“Yes.” 

“Will people always need furniture— chairs, beds, tables, and 
everything else you make?” 

“Well, looking at it like that, yes.” 

“Can anybody take your trade away from you?” 

“It would be very hard to. I mean, if I do my work honestly 
and don’t cheat or anything, then nobody ever can.” 

“There you are ! Then why would you give a damn about who 
your customers are? Not who wants to make war against who! 
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No matter what state the world is in, you are a carpenter anyhow, 
and you and your skill will always be needed. Mr. Kiraly, admit 
that’s the truth.” 

“Not so fast!” The salesman smoothed down his hair. “A man 
loves his country no matter what, and a situation may easily arise 
putting the interest of the country first.” 

“Don’t make jokes. Nothing is worth going to war over. I’m not 
educated, I don’t claim to be. But I do know this much: there is 
no cause worth going to war over, no matter how justified it is 
made to seem.” 

The photographer cleared his throat. “If you will bear with me 
for a minute. If somebody were, for instance, to propose— mind 
you I’m not, I am being purely hypothetical— that you are wrong, 
what would you do?” 

The tavernkeeper shrugged his shoulders. “I’d say, don’t let it 
get your goat. Period.” 

The photographer silenced Kiraly, who wanted to speak, and 
continued: “And what if, let’s suppose, he would say not only that 
but would go on to propose that if you say such things, you are an 
idiot?” 

The host blinked at Keszei. 

“Come now,” said the photographer, “don’t misunderstand me. 
Someone else could be expressing this opinion. Let’s suppose the 
thing. What would you do if someone did?” 

Like those men who are strong and respectable but generally 
not blessed with great intelligence, the tavernkeeper took pains 
first to understand the question fully and then to reply very pre- 
cisely. He furrowed his brow, placed his arms on the table and 
rested his chin on them. Then he looked around uncertainly. 

“Who the hell knows what I would do ! Please forgive me for 
expressing myself this way,” he added apologetically. 

“But what would you do?” 

“Well, that would no doubt depend on who said it to me.” 

“In spite of that?” 

“Well, I’d tell him he is wrong because I didn’t say anything 
stupid.” 

Gyurica burst out laughing. He was laughing for the first time 
since the group had gathered around the table. He wore the look 
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of men with disagreeable faces that seem to reflect a childish 
innocence when they are smiling. 

He spoke. “You are a real madman, Colleague Bela.” 

“That isn’t interesting right now,” said the salesman spiritedly. 
“Colleague Bela, tell me, what would you do if that fellow still 
asserted that you had said something stupid?” 

The photographer picked up the point : “And no matter what 
you answered he persisted in calling you an idiot !” 

Colleague Bela rubbed his chin, cast a bewildered glance at the 
carpenter, and then, opening his hand wide in front of him, began 
looking at his palm. “There isn’t anybody who would say some- 
thing like that to another person without some reason for it.” 

The salesman struck the table. “God bless you, but the reason 
is simply that he doesn’t think the way you do.” 

“In other words,” said the photographer, “he is convinced you 
are an idiot. And on the street and everywhere you go he shouts 
after you: ‘You are an idiot!’” 

“Then,” Colleague Bela said, his Adam’s apple taking a big 
leap, “then, I believe I would be forced to beat him up because he 
keeps insulting me without reason.” 

Kiraly and the photographer looked at each other. 

“There you are!” said the salesman. “That’s exactly how wars 
are started. You too start a fight over a trifling matter like this, 
even a fight so violent that maybe you will die or kill somebody.” 
The photographer raised his forefinger. “Not so fast! It’s really 
not as much a trifle as all that ! In fact, there is something important 
here that you are simply overlooking.” 

The salesman eyed the photographer a little disappointedly but 
politely. “At your service.” 

“The point is,” said the photographer, “that this person had his 
own idea about the matter. He held his opinion to be more correct 
than yours. What did he do? Instead of remaining content with 
knowing you are wrong, he tried to convince you of it.” 

“By calling me an idiot?” 

“Well, actually, he said that only later, when his emotions, fed 
by his conviction, stirred him up. After all, what would be the 
point of arguing if he didn’t deeply believe he is right? To con- 
tinue, if he thought his own view is the correct one, then shouldn’t 
he be respected for wanting to set you straight?” 
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The host shook his head. “Excuse me, please. I don’t really 
understand what you are saying, but I do know what kind of per- 
son says rude things to another just to establish his own opinion 
about something. That’s not fair, and he isn’t a decent human 
being at all. Look at it this way . . .” 

He looked around at those seated at the table as if he wanted 
to direct a question at someone. His eyes settled on Gyurica. 
However, the watchmaker spoke up : “Get lost !” 

Colleague Bela waved his hand at him, turning at the same time 
to the carpenter. “I ask you, Mr. Kovdcs, did it ever enter your 
head to force your will on somebody by hook or crook?” 

“How was that again?” asked Kovdcs, leaning forward. 

The salesman spoke up: “But my dear sir, that is not the issue 
here; it is quite a serious matter. Not whether to put pepper on the 
cheese or eat onions with the bean soup.” 

“Right, right,” the photographer nodded. 

“The issue is,” continued the salesman, “whether a person has 
an idea about a problem of concern and usefulness to all mankind. 
That is why I use such a ridiculous illustration, so that we can 
understand each other more easily. This person believes he is 
right and doesn’t want to keep the idea to himself but make it 
everybody’s because he is convinced that it can be useful to others. 
He wants to do good for humanity. Do you understand?” 
Colleague Bela turned to the carpenter, and tilting his head to 
the side, he asked: “Tell me, did you ever decide to interfere with 
the way others should think?” 

Kov&cs put his hand on his chest. “God forbid! I— everyone 
sitting here can tell you— I have lived here since my birth, and 
everyone knows I am hardworking, respectable, and reliable. Isn’t 
this so, Mr. Gyurica?” 

“Of course it is,” said Gyurica, his eyes again following the fly 
on the ceiling. 

“I’ve never had trouble with anybody. How could I ever find 
the nerve to— I don’t even know what to say— to meddle in the 
lives of others.” 

The salesman put his hands on the table and spoke emphatically : 
“So there you are! Don’t be angry with me.” He turned to the 
photographer. “I knew we would arrive at this point, and I helped 
you only so the others would come to understand what the issue 
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is. In short, that’s it, Mr. Kovacs and Colleague Bela. Such a no- 
tion enters only the minds of ministers and kings and commanding 
generals and others of their ilk. This is what produces ministers. 
Consider the matter carefully. Aren’t we really saying that these 
men are shamelessly arrogant and vain— evil men from the very 
outset— so full of their own ideas that they think only they know 
the truth and everyone else knows nothing despite the many aged 
and experienced men and different kinds of learned individuals 
surrounding them? In other words, such persons devise something 
and pronounce it good. Anyone who doesn’t like the idea is dis- 
posed of. If they so decide, they draft a man into the army for what 
they call good. It doesn’t even occur to them to ask the only person 
with the right to grant permission to make a soldier out of him, 
his mother.” 

“As a matter of fact,” Colleague Bela said, “they are just the 
ones who would not send their sons to the front. Don’t I know it !” 
“So, I say,” Kirdly went on, “all troubles originate in the fact 
that there are these lunatics who insist that everyone must believe 
what they themselves maintain to be the truth. If someone doesn’t, 
he is done for! They string him up! Two or three crackpots like 
this are enough in this world, and trouble occurs because not one 
of them is going to believe that another one of them is right when 
each discovered his particular humbug independently. Well, all 
they would have to do is stop and think for a while. If one person 
claims all the truth is on his side and I say all the truth is on 
my side and a third person asserts the same thing, then the whole 
business is worthless because so many truths don’t exist, or if they 
do, then not one of them is valid. Is this clear, Colleague Bela?” 
“Completely!” 

“What are you laughing about?” The salesman turned to Gyu- 
rica. “If you aren’t interested in such serious issues, at least let 
those who are discuss them in peace.” 

The host waved his hand. “Leave him alone, let him laugh! His 
devil’s got hold of him! I say it is best to live the way we do. We 
do our work, we lead decent lives, and we respect each other.” 
The carpenter rubbed his forehead. “Excuse me, but I would like 
to say something. We must also consider the fact that if our Lord 
Jesus Christ hadn’t believed so firmly in his own ideas, for example, 
and hadn’t wanted at all costs to teach them to all mankind and 
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have everybody accept his teachings, then how would it be pos- 
sible for us to become Christians and be saved? All this could 
happen only if He Himself strongly believed in His own teachings 
and was convinced He had found the truth.” 

“That’s a good one!” the book salesman said. “What did He 
gain from having found the truth? Or from telling mankind about 
it? Or from men’s teaching it to half the world? Did it change 
things at all?” 

“How can you say that? That things didn’t change.” 

“Well, what else can I say?” 

Kovacs shook his head and looked around helplessly. The pho- 
tographer, still red-faced, was drumming on the table with his 
fingers. Gyurica looked into his glass sleepily. Colleague Bela 
stretched his arms. 

Kiraly surveyed them. “1 don’t mean to boast, but my trade also 
involves my reading many books. Naturally, I don’t claim I have 
read every book written, but still I have looked into quite a few, 
and some concerned with history. I can truthfully report that 
conditions haven’t changed in the world even since the coming of 
Christ, and I hope you won’t doubt that. Mr. Kovacs, even though 
I respect your opinion, I must ask you this. If Christ’s teachings 
did not have as much effect on the world as we could expect, then 
tell me, is it at all possible for anyone else’s teachings to influence 
mankind? Nobody will ever be able to devise better and, so to 
speak, more relevant precepts than His. And yet, where do we 
stand in relation to them? Do you think anyone wiser than He 
could ever appear? What are we facing? This Christ appeared 
— I also honor Him in my own way— and possessed by the truths 
inspiring Him, He proclaimed He is King of the World and 
everyone must listen to Him! Can we ever be sure that whoever 
comes after Christ and announces he is king of the world will also 
be telling the truth? When not even his predecessor could get 
anywhere with it?” 

He glanced at the door and lowered his voice. 

“Mr. Kovacs, on your word of honor. Have they ever made soap 
out of human flesh and bones and fat? And yet, everyone today 
knows what Christ taught. Tell me on your word of honor. It isn’t 
proper for us to talk about it, but we all know what is going on 
around us. Sir, I hope you don’t misunderstand”— he looked at 
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the photographer— “we are only nailing down the facts, nothing 
more. Has the world ever seen anything like it before? Never! 
And why is all this happening? Because there appeared an arrogant 
self-important personage who dared maintain that he alone is 
wiser than everyone else and so he can tell all mankind, all* Ay ropa’ 
how to live from now on.” 

“Hallo!” Gyurica said and clicked his tongue. 

“What did you say?” Colleague Bela asked. 

“Ignore him.” The salesman waved his hand. “The master 
craftsman is cracking jokes again.” 

He took out his cigarette holder and inserted a cigarette. Then 
he went on in the same lowered voice: “Now just imagine the 
nights of such a possessed fellow. Can he sleep peacefully when 
thousands upon thousands are dying every day because of him?” 
“Yes, he can,” said Gyurica. “He sleeps very soundly.” 

“I know you could, but what about a man like that? People are 
dying every single day because he got some notion into his head 
and will not give it up. He says: ‘The world shall live according to 
my fancy, or after me the deluge; then no one shall remain alive 
at all!’” 

“That’s the gospel truth,” said Kovacs. “Those kings and others 
like them, those big lords can’t enjoy restful nights. You saw last 
year, or the year before, that movie in which one of these kings 
seized his brother’s children and drowned somebody else in a bar- 
rel so he could become the big chief.” 

“And that’s not all.” The host raised his head. “Our own chron- 
icles report they killed a king in his own tent.” 

“And there’s Istvan Tisza,” Kovdcs said. 

“Of course. Not one of them is safe. Maybe all they think about 
is who will want to kill them and when. So tell me, what is the 
good of all that tremendous power? And enormous wealth? What 
good is it to give orders and have money if they must always fear, 
oh God ! who is going to stab me, who is going to kill me !” 

“So there you are!” said the salesman, satisfied. “They are the 
ones who always cause trouble for mankind. Those who take it 
into their heads to change the world and everything. And just 
think of all the curses they must endure day after day. The mother 
curses them for taking her son, the wife for taking her husband, 
and so on. Believe me, that’s no bargain.” 
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“Listen,” Kovacs said, “I’m not a rich man, I don’t even give 
orders to anybody, I work on my own, 1 live as best I can. I don’t 
complain, because I do have something to eat. I don’t have the 
money for lots of things, no matter how hard I work, and I have 
worries, lots of them at times, but still...” 

He fell silent, and leaning back in his chair, he put his hands 
on the table. 

“Well, what I want to say”— and his voice filled with emotion— 
“what I want to say— but don’t laugh at me for it— is that I have 
wanted a phonograph ever since I was a child. A person talks into 
it and it repeats everything he said. It is childish, but after all, 
it does reveal someone’s longing over decades of time. Well, I nev- 
er got the phonograph. I could never afford it, and meanwhile 
my hair has turned completely gray. I still work hard from morning 
until night, and I lived a whole lifetime without fulfilling this great 
longing, which, when you come right down to it, is a— nothing.” 
“You are right,” the host said. “It’s really nothing.” 

“Right,” the carpenter nodded. “Just a few wires and sheet 
metal and coils and God knows what else. Maybe the whole thing 
weighs ten kilos, and these ten kilos of I don’t know what I wasn’t 
able to get for myself during my whole life. Sometimes it was shoes 
for the children, sometimes this, other times that, sometimes the 
cost of the little house so I would not leave the family hard up if 
I died and the children have an easier start. In short, no way!” 
“So it goes,” the salesman said and his eyes wandered. 

Kovacs continued: “All the same, my little life, even with all 
its disappointments and worries, is worth more than the one led 
by any of these big shots. If my name is mentioned at all, it is 
with respect, though. I don’t have wealth or power— not even that 
damned phonograph— but my conscience is clear. I would just 
as soon leave all that ordering around and great wealth to some- 
body else, but let my nights be peaceful and let others say when 
I am crossing the street : ‘There goes Kovacs, the carpenter, a good 
hardworking man.’ That’s enough for me. Am I right. Colleague 
Bela, my old friend?” 

“Yes, you really are. This way nothing evil sticks to us. We 
haven’t done anything great and, damn it, our names won’t 
appear in history books, but nothing evil will be sticking to us. 


And this is for the best. Then one day we will all pass on, but 
nobody lives forever. Right, Mr. Gyurica?” 

“Of course,” said the watchmaker, yawning. He picked up his 
glass. 

They all raised their glasses. 

“Well, that’s the way things go, sir,” said Colleague Bela, 
turning to the photographer. “May God preserve you for a long 
time. To your health, Mr. ... uh... what is...? 

The photographer looked up, blinking, at the host. “Keszei. 
Karoly Keszei.” 

“Pleased to meet you.” 

They all shook hands and then drank up. 

The photographer cleared his throat, wiped his mouth, and 
blinking and drumming on the table with his usual embarrass- 
ment, he said: “If you will permit me to say something... You 
know, there is something to be said for caring about more than 
just the stomach or the little house. A person desires a good life 
not only for himself but for everybody, and so he turns over in 
his mind the ways that that good life might become possible. 
He walks the streets, paces back and forth, goes back home... 
and continues pondering the problem even while he is falling 
asleep. Then, when he believes he has found the way to help 
humanity, he would like it, would he not, if people would listen 
to him, if all that he conceived would become a reality for man- 
kind.” 

He bowed his head slightly and started rolling the edge of the 
tablecloth between his fingers. “Well, what I want to say is... 
a human being might be willing to give up his own life so things 
would be good not just for him. Instead, his conception of the 
world would become a reality for everybody.” 

The watchmaker raised his eyebrows. “Aha!” 

The photographer looked at him. “What made you say that?” 
“Nothing,” Gyurica said and leaned back in his chair. He began 
eyeing the ceiling again. 

“I have always wanted,” the host said, “to create a garden like 
the one al that big palace in France. It’s called Versailles, the 
place where the peace treaty was signed. When I was a youngster, 
I was assigned to a gardener on an estate. What a master he was! 
I worked under him for two years, but it was really worth it. 
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He’s the one who told me about the palace and this garden. 
He showed me a picture of it too. It always had 90,000 rose trees 
in it. It wasn’t a landscape garden but a composite. This means 
that around the front of the palace the flower beds and rows of 
trees and lines of bushes run the same way and so do the pools, 
but farther in back comes a most beautiful English garden with 
solitary areas and little rough-hewn bridges— just like at the 
Esterhazy estate. Well, I vowed that I wouldn’t die before I achiev- 
ed this goal or saw that garden in Versailles. And whatever 
became of it? Nothing. And it was my only real wish. I don’t 
think about it any more— the hell with it! What can I do about 
it now? Just the same, if the cost of seeing that garden and re- 
producing it here at home had been so large as to trouble my 
conscience now, then it is best for me this way. For a lord, a wish 
like this would have meant no more than a step behind the counter 
there means to me, but let things stay as they are. Nobody is 
cursing me, and I don’t have to fear for my life because so many 
are trying to get my position that I don’t dare turn my head. The 
hell with everything if you can’t live in peace!” 

“Things are best just the way they are,” the carpenter said. 
“I would sure be in a fine mess if I were seeing people through a 
window walking and moving around and felt no concern for 
them. You are right, Mr. Kinily, that’s no bargain.” 

“I don’t give a hang about the poverty. I’ll tell you how I see 
things, even though you may laugh at me,” Colleague Bela said. 
“I feel good when I am like other men and doing the same things 
they are. To me that’s the same feeling you have when you are 
spashing in a nice warm bath. One time my wife and I happened 
to go to the Forum. You know what a fancy place it is. It shows 
only first-run movies. I have forgotten what the movie was, but 
we couldn’t get the right tickets, only seats in a very plush section. 
Oh well, I said, let’s go ahead. We found ourselves sitting in the 
very best seats surrounded by such elegant gentlefolk as we have 
been talking about. I tell you, never in my whole life have I felt so 
uncomfortable. I just don’t know what freaks they are. Believe it 
or not, they didn’t even laugh when they were supposed to. And 
when my wife and I laughed, they shushed us immediately and 
during the intermission stared at us so strangely we hardly dared 
breathe after that. We sat out the rest of the movie afraid to do 
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a single thing because we did not know what would please them. 
My collar was completely soaked with sweat... The devil can 
figure them out !” 

Schwung raised his finger. “My friends, don’t pay a bit of 
attention to them.” 

“But that isn’t the problem,” said Colleague Bela, “that we 
pay attention to them. The devil take them! No, the trouble is the 
fact that they pay attention to us ! Whether it is necessary or not ! 
Now act this way, now that way, now do this, now do that, now 
pay the state, now pay for this, now pay for that, now stand 
here, now stand there, now become a soldier because we have 
discovered something you will never understand because you 
don’t even know when you are supposed to laugh at the movies. 
Now join a church procession, now fly the flag at home, now take 
it down. Now you get bread with this kind of coupon, now lard 
with that kind of coupon. And now believe what I say, now what 
the leader of the opposition says when he becomes prime minister. 
Like a puppet. That’s how they yank you around!” 

Kovacs broke into a smile. “You have to look at that like a hail 
storm. It comes at its own will and nothing can stop it. This is the 
same. That is the way it’s been since the world began, and that is 
the way it will always be. Rain beats down on a man and he shakes 
it off like a dog. What else can he do?” 

“As a matter of fact,” the salesman said, “it is possible to beat 
your head against a wall. But to make a long story short, the 
world is like a big army. It consists of millions of privates, then 
several hundred thousand sergeants and lance sergeants or rather 
several hundred thousand hard-nosed sergeants. After these come 
some ten thousands of commissioned officers who give orders to 
the sergeants. Next are a few hundred generals, above them a few 
commanding generals, and at the very top a commander-in-chief 
or supreme commander or whatever he is called— they invent as 
many different kinds of titles for themselves as there are countries 
in the world. And the world is like this too. Now, for example, 
what can you”— he turned to the photographer— “what can you 
do on your own as a private in this army? Your only job is to 
keep your mouth shut and do everything the sergeant and the 
lance sergeant tell you to. Mind you, it isn’t the general who 
speaks to you but only the sergeant or the acting corporal. You 
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can’t do a thing on your own. Wait a minute! If you think that 
since the sergeant can order you around and steal a soup bone 
from the kitchen for himself as a non-commissioned officer, 
that he is in a better situation than you are, then you are very wrong. 
He can only do what the commissioned officers order him to do. 
What kinds of officers give him orders? Is their situation any 
different from yours simply because they eat from a white table- 
cloth and don’t stuff themselves in the messhall where the private 
does and because some tassles dangle on them here and there? 
Not at all! They can do only what the general orders them to do. 
They are exactly like you. It all boils down to this: the regular 
sergeant gives you orders and the general gives the officer his. 
That’s a good one! Well, what is the difference? Neither can do 
anything he isn’t told to do. Some difference that is!” 

‘‘Well, there is still some difference,” Kovacs said. “When a gen- 
eral issues a command, it’s a different thing.” 

“How, old chap?” 

“Mr. Kiraly is right,” agreed Colleague Bela. “In fact, I would 
add that the private is smarter because he says: ‘I am a big nothing. 
I am free to do only what the sergeant and the rest of the regular 
sergeants order me to do.’ That unfortunate officer and that gener- 
al believe with their swollen heads that their situation is different. 
Maybe because they are addressed as ‘thou’ when they are told to 
go right or left. They are in a fine mess! As if it made a particle of 
difference in essentials that they can make a sound but only they 
are permitted to and even then only very quietly. They think that 
because they issue orders downward, they aren’t such nothings 
as the private or sergeant standing there in front of them.” 

Schwung nodded. “That’s correct. I can see that you understand 
the issue. Now consider the general and the commander-in- 
chief. Is their situation any different? They show off with those 
ting-a-lings and gewgaws at their sides and on their chests and 
everywhere as if they were geniuses. Or a barker at an amusement 
park or a hotel doorman. Oh, come on! They can’t speak a single 
word without permission either. In spite of this, every single one 
of them thinks he is a big shot. Your own chief councilor, too, can 
only do what the minister tells him, the sub-prefect what the lord- 
lieutenant tells him, and the lord-lieutenant what the prime mi- 
nister tells him. We are in a real mess! Well, then at least have 
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the good sense and frankness to say what the private utters so 
wisely: ‘I don’t have a thing to say, and I’m not the pillar of the 
world.’ ” 

Kovacs, thinking the matter over, nodded repeatedly. “Exactly. 
How simple it is, isn’t it?” He looked at Gyurica. 

“It is even more simple than that,’’ the watchmaker said, and 
leaning back in his chair, he raised his rump half way and passed 
air loudly. 

Kirdly, who had raised his hand to gesticulate, froze motionless. 
The photographer turned his head to one side, and seeming to 
extend his ear forward, looked at the watchmaker. 

“Mr. Gyurica!” The salesman’s face turned red. 

“Yes?” 

“Mr. Gyurica!” Kir&ly repeated. 

The host lowered his head and broke into a smile. 

Kovacs, blinking, looked at Gyurica, then at Kir&ly. 

“I won’t put up with this any longer!” shouted the salesman. 
“No one can force me to sit at a table with someone like that !” 

“Why? What do you usually do with it?” Gyurica gazed at 
him calmly. '‘Slip it into your buttonhole? Or your pocket?” 

“Shut up!” Kirdly struck the table. 

“You haven’t done that since you have been sitting here. Is that 
what you want to say?” asked the watchmaker. 

“Stop it once and for all!” 

Kov&cs was looking at the table. “Mr. Gyurica, you know very 
well... that I respect you... but you could spare us this.” 

The host quietly noted: “Maybe we should be used to it by 
now.” 

“One can’t get used to something like that !” the salesman stam- 
mered indignantly. He turned to the photographer. “Please over- 
look this... unspeakable occurrence.” 

Fiddling with his collar, he stopped speaking. He adjusted his 
necktie, extending his chin way out and twisting his neck. Then he 
spoke to the watchmaker somewhat more quietly: “But seriously, 
you are worse than a pesky whelp. At least have a little tact. 
For once, show a little regard for others. Is it so hard for you to 
understand this?” 

“Just go on with what you were saying, Mr. Kiraly,” Colleague 
B£la said. 
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“One doesn’t sit down with his friends,” said Schwung, shrug- 
ging his shoulders with disgust, “to experience such vulgarity. 
Enough!” He shook his head and turned to the host. 

“I beg your pardon, Colleague B61a?” 

“Is there anything more to say about that army?” 

“Nothing more. Everything is exactly as I told you.” 

“Well, I agree with you completely.” 

“The point I have tried to make is that if the world is like an 
army in which only stupid fellows think they are actually behaving 
according to their own will, then we have to deal with the world 
on that basis. Is it worth anything for a private to disobey an 
order? Nonsense! We know what the score is. One time my 
sergeant told me fifteen minutes before my leave was to begin to 
mop up a latrine that someone had fouled up. I told him I hadn’t 
done it, and besides, my squad didn’t even use that particular 
latrine. For this he made me clean every latrine on two floors— on 
Sunday afternoon with my pass in my pocket ! In addition to that, 
he ordered me to an inquiry because when I reported to him that 
I had finished the cleanup, he supposedly sensed a threatening 
look in my eyes. At the inquiry I told the officer that an injustice 
had been committed against me. At that he declared I should not 
criticize the army, and had me locked up. From that time on 
I was on display like a mannequin, and there was no indignity 
they didn’t subject me to. Now then, is the world any different? 
Open your mouth just once and from then on, you become a rub- 
ber ball! And a jumping jack! Everyone singles you out, and the 
song is over. From then on, their eyes follow you everywhere, 
and— speaking figuratively— from that time on, you will clean up 
every last latrine.” 

“Do any of you remember what happened to me last Christ- 
mas?” asked the carpenter. “That car and that woman?” 

The host hefted his glass. “Sir, just listen to this.” He winked at 
the photographer. 

“Now the great truth will be revealed !” the salesman said. 
Kov£cs pulled his chair closer to the table. 

“I was out with my sister just before Christmas at the Wekerle 
settlement. I was taking a gift to my godson. On my way home 
I dropped in to see one of my fellow workers on Baross Street 
about some small matter. As I was going toward the Boulevard, 


I saw two hulking brutes tugging at a woman in one of the 
sidestreets. It was still light. I could see them quite clearly. They 
are pushing her around, they force her against the wall. The poor 
thing wanted to shout but they gagged her, and even her dress was 
ripped under her little, short fur coat. I run over to them and say: 
‘What’s going on here?’ One of the chaps says: ‘Get lost while you 
are still healthy!’ At this I attacked and began rescuing the 
unfortunate woman. I gave as well as I got: ‘You dirty rats, 
I’ll teach you not to treat a woman like this!’ I began shouting, 
I hit them as hard as I could. Suddenly a fancy car pulls up, a 
third chap jumps out, and plop! the woman and I are flung into 
the car. ‘When will you shut your damned mouth, you fool?’ 
one of them said, and the other one hit me in the mouth so hard 
the blow almost took my breath away.” 

“This is how the latrine gets cleaned up,” the salesman said. 

“I have only to add,” continued Kov&cs, “that they hauled me 
off to the police station because the woman was a pickpocket or 
burglar or something, and the men were detectives and had 
pinched her right then on the street. ‘Why do you have to butt 
into everything, you idiot?’ said the detective who had struck me 
in the mouth. ‘Why do you stick your nose into things that aren’t 
your business?’ Now, I ask you... In the Boy Scouts, at church, 
everywhere, I was taught to help others whenever I could. We 
are in a real mess, I can tell you. What am I to do?” 

“It’s very simple,” said the salesman. “Like the army! Don’t 
say a single word about anything that isn’t your business. Col- 
league Bela, you were quite correct in saying earlier: When the 
world says lick the floor, then lick it and everything is settled. 
Private, shut up ! Don’t see, don’t hear ! This is the order for our 
kind. As for later— what is going on in our minds in the meantime 
is strictly our private affair. Afterward, no one can interfere with 
our thoughts. At least this much is owed us. Isn’t this true?” 

The photographer smoothed down the design in the table- 
cloth. His forefinger remained on it, continually tracing the rings 
and circles of the pattern. 

“I... I still say”— he blushed again, as he always did whenever 
he began speaking— “I say even if you have experienced something 
like this ten times, you still must go and help! This is a human 
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responsibility, so to speak. How could we respect ourselves if we 
behaved otherwise!” 

“Oh well,” Kiraly yawned. “You are an incorrigible human 
being, it seems.” 

Kovacs turned to Gyurica. “What do you say to all this, Mr. 
Gyurica?” 

“I marvel that your stomachs haven’t got cold.” 

The salesman raised his glass. “Of course. If we had been talking 
about young girls, our craftsman here wouldn’t be wearing such 
a phlegmatic expression.” 

“You think so?” Gyurica looked at him. 

“I do, my dear friend.” 

Gyurica glanced at Kov&cs and raised his finger. “Beware of 
those whose usual form of expression is ‘my dear friend.’ They 
aren’t sincere. They are double-dealers.” 

“I do,” the salesman repeated. “And if you have an ounce of 
decency in you, get rid of that abomination in your hand imme- 
diately or I’ll walk out on you!” 

While speaking, Gyurica had pulled a cheap paper cigarette 
holder out of his upper pocket. After blowing into it two or three 
times, he began to insert a cigarette into it carefully. It was one of 
those quill-stemmed holders sold at tobacco shops for three or 
four fillers and proved to be very practical because they could 
be thrown away after two or three smokes and so did not smell 
up the pocket or wallet like other holders. When Gyurica blew 
into it, one could smell all kinds of foul, unpleasant chewing- 
tobacco odors. The little holder was, one could see, very old, 
though a closer look revealed signs of careful cleaning. 

“So this too bothers you?” Gyurica glanced up sleepily, twisting 
the cigarette a little into the holder. 

“How can a man with a decent income carry such a filthy 
thing around with him? Explain this.” 

“I have told you before: if it offends you, don’t look at it. But 
really, it’s none of your business.” He looked up at the salesman. 
“Did you say something?” 

“Do whatever you want with it,” Kiraly said and turned away. 
He took a Darling out of the host’s package. “May I?” 
“Certainly. Help yourself. Anyone else?” The host passed the 
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package around. “As for that cigarette holder, well, where do we 
stand with it?” 

“If only it were cherrywood or amber. But to live a whole life 
away with this! You’ve got some taste, I say! Smash it or throw 
it away. The good Lord will reward you. Tomorrow I will bring 
you an amber one in its place. I swear by God I’ll bring you one. 
Just throw it away, damn it !” 

“Don’t kill your friend,” the host said. “Do you really want to 
smoke this one all your life?” 

Gyurica arched his eyebrows and made a silly but friendly 
grimace at the host and at the same time imitated the salesman’s 
voice with surprising accuracy: “What would you say if I replied 
‘yes’? But to provide pleasure for your precious ‘Ayropa’ friends, 
I promise to break it in two at the hour of my death.” He pointed 
to the holder and continued mimicking the salesman: “Are you 
satisfied, my dear friend?” 

They all laughed heartily. Except the salesman and the photo- 
grapher, who was sitting immersed in his own thoughts, a redness 
continuing to spread over his thin, pale face. 

Gyurica lit up. His sleepiness seemed to have disappeared. But 
his look was still lazy, and so were his movements as he leaned 
forward in his chair. He emptied his glass without toasting the 
others, returned it casually to the table with a rap, and turned to 
the carpenter. “What do I have to say about this? Is this what you 
are asking, my dear sir?” 

“Yes, yes,” Kov&cs answered readily. 

“I say it would be a good thing if Colleague Bela gave us a little 
more wine. I’ll close the evening with the usual wine-and-soda, 
Colleague Bela, if you don’t mind.” 

The tavernkeeper stood up. He collected the empty glasses, then 
looked expectantly at the photographer whose glass still contained 
a finger of wine. 

“Well, Mr. Kiraly, you are going to have a fine supper tonight,” 
said the carpenter, fanning the smoke from the Darling away 
from himself. “But you didn’t finish telling us how you fix breast 
of veal. Do you fix it or your wife?” 

“Naturally, I prepare it myself the way I began describing 
earlier. Now, when the interlarding is completed, then comes the 
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putting the stuffing in or rather, first the preparation of the 
stuffing...” 

The photographer put his hand over his glass. “No, thank you. 
You were very kind to invite me to your table, but I must be 
going soon. I’ll just finish my cigarette. Really, all of you have 
been most kind.” 

‘‘Not at all,” Colleague Bela said, and stretching his benumbed 
legs repeatedly, he started for the counter to bring the group their 
usual wine-and-soda. 

Undoubtedly the reader understands that despite the use of 
such forms of address as ‘‘Mr. Kovacs,” ‘‘sir,” and “my dear 
friend” and such frequent and various polite expressions as “if you 
will permit me,” “if I may,” and others— that despite these, the 
reader is involved with a group of men who have known each 
other for a long time. Knowing the psychology, knowing the 
customs and little airs of such individuals as we are encountering 
in this story, we may perceive that this ceremonial relationship 
conceals a very strong familiarity, affection, and esteem. This 
way of talking which seems, to an outside observer, to be a ridic- 
ulous kind of communication, represents with all its stereotyped 
phrases, the conversational form of a particular social stratum. 
If we were to accompany Kiraly on a visit to his friend, the 
carpenter, we would hear him greeting the housewife: “Ah, my 
dear madam, I kiss your hand. Do permit me to kiss your little 
hand.” She would reply: “Oh, Mr. Kiraly, one always hopes for 
more than one receives. Well, well.” What is different in the 
present instance is that everything occurs in a facetious tone. We 
must conclude that we are dealing with nothing other than the 
shy and, at the same time, ironic reception of some kind of 
“descending cultural value.” And this mode of behavior is so 
compulsory that if anyone omits these ceremonies or simply is not 
governed by them, the mark of stranger is indelibly stamped on his 
forehead. We make these observations to confirm the reader in the 
opinion he may have already developed during the course of the 
story to this point: we are involved with ordinary citizens who 
respect each other greatly, share each other’s joys and sorrows, 
and feel compassion for each other— the kinds of individuals the 
reader has met in countless literary creations. But is there anyone 
we can already claim to know completely? And if we can really 
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make such a claim, we must immediately add that no one is less 
free, more restricted than a writer. He cannot make a concession 
at the cost of fidelity without risking his own artistic integrity. 
And when we reproduce the conversation of these few men in the 
manner we have so far, we do so precisely to achieve that fidelity 
— and how essential this is will emerge at the end of the story. 

“The preparation of the stuffing is at least as important as the 
interlarding,” continued the salesman. “As you know, there are 
as many recipes as kitchens, but this is the way I fix it. First of 
all, I take eggs, rolls, lard, parsley, greens, and so on and so on, 
but the essential part comes after this. Mr. Kovacs, do try it 
sometime. Now comes salami sliced or rather chopped into small, 
very small pieces. Do you understand me? Salami! You didn’t 
think of this, did you?” 

Meanwhile, the host had returned with the last round of drinks, 
and settling down, he nudged the carpenter. He nodded in the 
direction of the salesman. “Has the gentleman put some garlic 
into it already?” 

“1 have, I have. I have put in more than you would believe.” 
“But you must put in only the right amount. Not so, Mr. Ko- 
vacs?” 

“I put in more so you couldn’t make any objections to it, smart 
guy!” 

Kov&cs turned to Colleague Bela. “Do you put salami in the 
stuffing?” 

“Don’t be silly!” 

“But I do! What do you say to that?” the salesman said. 
“Doesn’t that please you?” 

“What about horse sausage, or brawn, or strong cheese?” 
“No! But very thinly sliced, chopped salami, yes! Have you 
any idea of what that is like? Have you ever eaten any? If not, 
don’t say anything, my dear friend. Just respect the advice of 
someone wiser.” 

“What do you do with the strong cheese?” 

Kovacs interjected: “He said salami.” 

“Right... what do you do with the salami?” 

“I put it very finely cut into the stuffing. I brush it, so to speak, 
between the rolls and the boiled eggs. Understand?” 

“It can’t really be bad,” Kovdcs said. 
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Schwung reached for his glass, glancing at Gyurica. He put 
his glass back down on the table. “Just look! Just look at that... 
that...” 

The watchmaker, leaning back completely, was rocking. He 
laughed with squinting eyes and smirking lips, tilting back and 
forth on his chair. 

“What is making you so happy again?” asked the salesman. 
“Are you seeing the devil or have you gone mad? Lucifer could 
learn something if he saw your face right now. For heaven’s 
sake, what are you grinning about?” 

Gyurica rocked back and forth in his chair. “Is there a law 
against it?” 

“Of course not ! I’ve even seen four-legged animals rejoicing. 
They hung from a bar and enjoyed themselves.” 

“And you stood there enjoying them because, given your 
intelligence, you aren’t capable of more serious things.” He leaned 
forward in his chair. “However, if you are really interested, I can 
tell you that something popped into my mind and filled me with 
delight. You are also a part of it. Tell me which you like better, 
girasol or stuffed veal?” 

The photographer prepared to get up ; he had already put his 
hands on the table. 

Gyurica spoke to him: “Please stay a little longer.” He also 
made a slight motion with his hand, at which the surprised little 
man settled back into his place. 

“Do stay a little longer,” the watchmaker repeated. 

He turned to the salesman again. “I said girasol. Do you know 
what they are?” 

Kiraly looked at him suspiciously; then he glanced at the others 
and shrugged his shoulders and extended his arms. 

The carpenter spoke up: “Girasol! Do you know this word, 
Mr. Kir&ly?” 

“Why this ‘do you know it,’ ‘do you know it’?” Kiraly said. 
“You certainly aren’t the only one who knows what it is!” 

“I asked you,” Gyurica said, “which you like better. Girasol 
or stuffed veal?” 

The salesman pursed his lips. “Go amuse yourself with young 
girls.” 

“I asked which you like better.” 
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“You know what?” Kiraly shrugged his shoulders. “I’ll let you 
have the girasol.” 

“In short, you prefer the breast of veal?” 

“Yes! The breast of veal! Now are you satisfied?” 

Gyurica looked at him seriously. “Don’t joke now, I ask you.” 
“Come on, tell him,” said the host, “that you like breast of 
veal better.” 

“Breast of veal,” the salesman said sincerely, confused by the 
watchmaker’s sober countenance. 

“Good! Thank you very much,” Gyurica said, and leaning 
back in his chair again, he stared at the ceiling. 

Kiraly looked uncomprehendingly at the others. Then he raised 
his hand and passed it across his forehead. “Are you crazy?” 
“Quite, quite!” Colleague Bela nodded repeatedly and broke 
into a broad grin. 

“Now, what in the world are you contemplating up there on the 
ceiling?” Kiraly challenged the watchmaker. 

Gyurica screwed his eyes up. “About...” he said, “about 
whether I should become Tomoceuskakatiti or Juju.” 

The salesman’s mouth hung open. “Uh!” He said: “Uh! Hem! 
Uh!... so you see, finally there is a clear conversation. However, 
I have always said you can speak intelligently. One just has to be 
patient and not agitate you. Well, what do all of you have to say?” 
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CHAPTER II 

The carpenter leaned closer to the watchmaker. “What did you 
say, Mr. Gyurica? I... I didn’t quite catch what it is you don’t 
know you should become.” 

Gyurica took his eyes off the ceiling and leaned toward the 
table. He locked his fingers together and looked into Kovacs’s 
eyes. “I don’t know whether I should become Tomoceuskakatiti 
or Juju.” 

“Oh, I see!” said Kovacs, throwing a look of uncertainty at the 
salesman, who was still holding his arms outstretched. 

Gyurica went on: “I would be most happy, Mr. Kovacs, if you 
would help me. I’d be most grateful for your advice in the matter. 
Speaking frankly, I’m in quite an uncomfortable situation.” 

Kovacs, blinking, looked at the watchmaker but started to nod 
his head sympathetically. “At your service. But you won’t pull 
some sly trick on me or make a joke or something like that, will 
you?” 

“Rest completely assured.” 

He put his hand on the carpenter’s arm. “Mr. Kovacs, tell me 
frankly, which would you choose to be if someone were to ask you, 
Tomoceuskakatiti or Juju?” 

“This isn’t some kind of joke, is it?” 

“No. The point is that when you die you will have the right to 
be resurrected as one or the other. As Tomoceuskakatiti or Juju. 
Which would you prefer to be in your resurrected state?” 

“I don’t understand. Pardon me, Mr. Gyurica, but it seems you 
are joking after all.” 

“Of course you don’t,” said the salesman. 

Kovacs kept blinking at the watchmaker. “Because— you will 
excuse me, won’t you? — but I don’t even know who that Tomotike 
or whatever he’s called and that Juju are. Not mentioning that 
I don’t understand a single thing about it all or that after we die we 
come under God’s judgment and can’t say a word.” 

Colleague Bela winked at the salesman. “But do understand” 
—he then looked at Kovacs— “do finally understand that if 
Mr. Gyurica has decided you are going to die and have to choose 
the one or the other, then God Himself should not say a word 
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either. Let Him be glad He is alive, and He should not make our 
friend angry.” 

“That is precisely the point,” Kiraly said. “In the end, how can 
God be of any consequence when Mr. Gyurica puts his word in?” 
Gyurica continued to look at Kov&cs. “Listen, my friend. Let’s 
take things in their proper sequence. But I promise in advance 
that I mean no harm to God.” 

“You are serious?” the carpenter pinned him down. 

“I am. Most serious,” Gyurica nodded. 

“Then everything’s all right. But what did you say about those 
whatever they are called? What am I to choose between?” 

“Well, let’s go step by step,” Gyurica said again. “This Tom- 
ceuskakatiti, the one I mentioned first, is a very great lord. He is 
the prince of Luch-Luch Island. Of course, his subjects don’t call 
him prince, but that doesn’t change anything essential in the mat- 
ter.” 

Kiraly noted : “Of course, Kovacs, old friend, I must tell you that 
the island your friend is speaking about doesn’t exist anywhere in 
the world, but if that doesn’t bother you, then forget I mentioned 
it.” 

“I must inform you,” said Gyurica, unperturbed, “that there is 
such an island. An island like this is more likely to exist than you 
or your ‘Ayropa’ friend could ever imagine.” 

“Is he telling the truth?” asked the carpenter, glancing from one 
to another. 

Gyurica put his hand on the table and spoke emphatically: 
“He is, Mr. Kovacs. On my word of honor, this island actually 
does exist. To mention just one thing about it, it isn’t a recent for- 
mation— as many coral islands are— but a very ancient one. It has 
existed since time immemorial. It is called Luch-Luch, and 
I’m glad that you will also be familiar with it from now on.” 
He turned to the salesman. “My dear ‘Ayropa’ friend, you will 
be surprised to learn how widely this island exists.” For a moment 
he gazed at the salesman, then broke into a smile. “Indeed, 
indeed . . . how much it actually does exist !” 

He turned back to the carpenter. “So this certain Tomoceus- 
kakatiti is the big chief of this certain island, if this way suits you 
any better.” 
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“If I may ask you, what have I to do with this Takatiti?” Kovacs 
inquired. 

“That’s extremely simple. You have a great deal to do with 
this Tomoceuskakatiti, for on that island lives Juju, whom I had 
the pleasure of mentioning before. If Juju weren’t living there, we 
would have absolutely no concern with either the chief or the 
island, which, incidentally, is a land blessed with extraordinary 
beauty. Mentioning only this, its brooks are full of trout, its rivers 
with pike and carp. I won’t say anything about the ever-changing 
gold, silver, and blue of the ocean, but I must mention the moun- 
tains reaching to the sky, which present a magnificent sight in the 
moonlight and in the rays of the rising sun. Oh Lord, what humus 
its plains have, practically all the land is humus. Its gardens are 
luxuriant and rich, soft or opulent in primitive abundance. Its 
gentle slopes delight the eye with their soft and delicate undula- 
tions. Its knolls grow nectar. Its grassy slopes contain so many 
different kinds of game that I am unable to describe them all to 
you, and so on and so on. And over all this rules Tomoceuskaka- 
titi by divine right, and Juju lives there among his companions.” 

“This is all clear to me,” Kovdcs said, “but what does it have 
to do with me and who is that Juju?” 

“A slave!” said the watchmaker. “By now you should be fully 
aware of the fact that neither Tomoceuskakatiti nor Juju could 
possibly be missing from a place where the soil is blessed, the 
rivers are brimful of fish, and the forests abound with wild ani- 
mals. This is obvious, isn’t it?” 

The carpenter arched his eyebrows. “Well, and... what must 
I choose here?” 

“The skin you want to be resurrected in after you die. Under- 
stand?” 

“No!” said the salesman. 

“I’m asking you, Mr. Kovacs. We are supposing that you will 
die soon and that when you are immediately resurrected, you will 
become either Tomoceuskakatiti or Juju, depending on what you 
decide now.” 

“Then this is a game?” 

“Indeed it is,” Gyurica said. “The only thing real is the fact that 
Luch-Luch exists and therefore so do Tomoceuskakatiti and Juju, 
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and you have to choose between them. Apart from this, everything 
is just a game.” 

“I have it straight now,” Kovacs said. “So what am I to do?” 

“It is very simple. You must listen to me, so pay close attention. 
This Tomoceuskakatiti... or rather, no. Let’s take Juju first. This 
Juju is a common slave on Luch-Luch Island under the rule of 
this Tomoceuskakatiti. But what kind of slave is he actually? Well, 
dear Mr. Kovacs, what you learned about slaves in school isn’t 
worth a rap; it’s a laughing matter compared with the kind of 
slave our Juju is... This is slavery! Just as the book of fate says. 
Indeed, even more so. Things like this happened to him. They cut 
out his tongue not so long ago, when he was thirty-two years old, 
because quite by coincidence he happened to break into a smile 
when his lord and master was crossing a chamber directly in front 
of him. His lord and master asked him: ‘What did you smile at, 
you scoundrel?’ Sensing trouble. Juju replied honestly: ‘Something 
came into my mind and made me smile.* ‘So,’ his lord said. ‘Well, 
I shall see to it that nothing will ever enter your mind again!’ 
And he had Juju’s tongue cut out, the fool thinking that if he 
deprived the slave of his tongue, he would be disposing of his 
thoughts as well. To be truthful, though, I must add that relatively 
speaking. Juju got off quite easily when we take into account that 
on another occasion Tomoceuskakatiti, instead of cutting out 
a subject’s tongue, had him beheaded. What was this subject 
guilty of? Had he smiled too? No. The big chief explained the 
reason for the beheading within his family circle in the following 
way. ‘This Bubu,’ he said, ‘has a very intelligent -loo king face, 
but despite this, he hardly ever speaks a word.’ After saying that 
to them, he gnawed away at the drumstick of a roasted Bird of 
Paradise, said ‘hmn’ once or twice, and then gave the order to 
chop off Bubu’s head. But let’s get back to Juju. As I said, they 
cut out his tongue, but that was such a common occurrence that 
Juju himself didn’t make a special tragedy out of it. When they 
took his daughter away from him— she was a beautiful eleven-year- 
old child, Tomoceuskakatiti received her as a gift from Juju’s own 
master— then he did weep a little. When he learned that his daugh- 
ter had died serving Tomoceuskakatiti’s pleasures, he gave way to 
despair, but in a couple of years he forgot his pain and reconciled 
himself to the unalterable. Then, two years later, they took away 
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his little son also. By doing this. Juju’s master was seeking to please 
Tomoceuskakatiti’s steward, a sensual old man. Juju’s agony was 
horrible, but time passed and he had to realize that his situation 
would remain like this until the day he died; he would never es- 
cape it. It should be quite apparent that Juju’s life wasn’t exactly 
a rosy one.” 

The salesman gave a sigh: “Oh my... young girls no longer 
satisfy you. Do you see where behaving like a pig finally leads one, 
Gyurica, my friend? First young girls and now what are you al- 
ready indulging yourself in? Young boys— 1 am speechless!” 

Kovdcs observed: “These are really horrible things, Gyurica.” 

“Then,” the watchmaker went on, “it befell him that his wife’s 
nose was cut off for some mistake she made while working. A year 
later they gouged out one of his eyes because he stepped on the 
tail of his master’s little pet monkey. After these episodes, I don’t 
think it necessary for me to list the daily floggings or to recount 
how his master’s children learned the most powerful blows by 
practicing on his face and chin— how to strike the chin fast and 
deftly and smite the solar plexus effectively and so on. Juju had 
to endure all this, and he did. After all, he saw such things going 
on around him everywhere, countless human beings enduring such 
agonies every single day. One thing caused him nearly unbearable 
suffering, however. It wasn’t a physical pain to him, and this 
disturbed him and made him think. Whenever guests arrived, Juju 
had to lie in front of the door so that the visitors could wipe the 
dust from their feet on his body. At a time like this-he never 
came to understand why to his dying day — at a time like this, he 
always had to cry, though when he thought about it carefully and 
compared it with his other duties, this one was quite bearable, 
almost restful.” 

“Damn it!” said the host. “A pretty kettle of fish!” 

“I am only enumerating the facts. But let’s go on and not pa- 
laver. The point is that Juju lived out his whole life in this manner 
to the bitter end. All the way to his grave -which was the belly 
of a very husky leopard — he chanced upon only one consolation. 
‘The most unfortunate fate fell to my lot,’ he said to himself. 
‘I am a wretched slave, completely at the mercy of everyone s 
pleasure. They can torture me, humiliate me, gouge my eye out, 
take my children away, kill my wife, throw me to wild beasts 
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So what consolation remains to me? Only one: I did not commit 
a crime. I did not do things like this to others. Instead, others did 
them to me. This is important. If there is any consolation what- 
soever, this is it. If there is any merit, this is it. If anything can 
comfort me at all, this is it. I remained innocent and free of every 
crime because my sufferings did not allow me to become a mon- 
ster. I belonged among the just to the very last moment of my life. 
And this is so important! During the course of my whole life, 
I belonged to the large family of the dispossessed and the flogged, 
and my soul remained as pure as it was at the time of its creation 
by the One who creates us all.* That was how Juju consoled himself, 
and most miraculously, he actually found comfort at such times.” 
Kiraly broke in: “According to you, you fragile little violet!” 
The host started. “Why do you say that ? Wasn’t he right ? Wasn’t 
he the honorable one and the others scoundrels?” 

Gyurica raised his fingers. “Don’t argue. We’ll get to Tomo- 
ceuskakatiti. You can discuss the issue then.” 

“Well, didn’t he tell the truth?” the host asserted further. “He 
was an angel compared with those villains. What do you mean he 
wasn’t right?” 

“Stop joking, my friend!” The salesman shook his head. “What 
comfort is there in that?” 

“We now get to Tomoceuskakatiti,” said Gyurica, raising his 
voice. He looked at the carpenter. “This Tomoceuskakatiti lived a 
life that was the very opposite of the unfortunate Juju’s in every 
possible way. He was the head chief, the prince. All of Luch-Luch 
obeyed his every command. The fact that he was the chief of 
Luch-Luch meant that if the soul of Juju’s master was weighed 
down, let’s say, by seventy gouged-out eyes and eighty cut-out 
tongues, then his was burdened by countless more. No doubt 
because his power was so much greater and he had so many more 
slaves; all of Luch-Luch served him body and soul, hide and hair. 
You won’t believe all the things this man did. You have some 
notion from the way he beheaded the man I mentioned before. 
Another example. It so happens that a slave doesn’t put a plate on 
the table exactly the way he is supposed to. Let’s say it clinks 
against the cutlery. Tomoceuskakatiti nods his head, and a guard 
quickly removes the unfortunate one, chops off his hand. Swish 
—everything is done! As another instance, one of his concubines 
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sneezed because God only knows how long she had been rolling 
around naked before the great lord — that was more than enough 
reason for beheading her. Another time one of his flutists blew a 
run different from the way Tomoceuskakatiti had got accustomed 
to— he nodded his head and the song was over— the unfortunate 
flutist was broken on the wheel. It is apparent, I believe, from these 
episodes just what kind of chief this Tomoceuskakatiti was. It is 
enough to say that never before had so many human beings cursed 
a man. But all these would have been acceptable if the situation 
didn’t have something distinctive about it. Very significantly 
distinctive! Namely this: Tomoceuskakatiti was convinced that he 
was the most decent human being in the whole world! His mother 
thought so, too— until he had her beheaded— and so did his chil- 
dren. Every time he had someone’s head chopped off or tongue 
ripped out, his mother— while she was alive— would say to her 
grandchildren, or more accurately Tomoceuskakatiti’s children: 
‘Pay close attention to your father so you also will know how to 
behave properly and no one will be able to say you didn’t receive 
a good upbringing.’ A chronicler, whom Tomoceuskakatiti then 
had devoured by rats, recorded that during the first decade of his 
reign, he killed or had killed nine thousand six hundred and 
twenty-four people. Of these, four thousand were women. About 
six hundred were children who had been summoned to provide 
lesser services for him; they massaged his back, rubbed his scalp, 
and such things. The rest were men, old as well as young. He broke 
up fifteen hundred marriages. He tore seven hundred young girls 
and boys away from their parents, every one of them before their 
thirteenth birthday. He had two thousand persons blinded com- 
pletely or in one eye. He had fifteen hundred tongues torn out, 
among them those of sixty infants. He had one hundred thirty 
burned alive, seventy impaled, and thirty-nine crucified.” 

“Maybe you had better keep the rest to yourself!” the salesman 
said. “I have always known you are perverted, but I never thought 
you were this rotten. Do you think it is accidental that he is able 
to list such evil things offhand?” 

Kovacs protested: “But they are things Tomostiki or whatever 
he is called did. Mr. Gyurica is only recounting them.” 

“Oh yes ! And don’t you see how he is smacking his lips over 
them?” 
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“Let him finish!” the host said. “What is next?” He turned to 
Gyurica. “What is the point of all this?” 

“That...” Gyurica said, “that in spite of all these acts, Tomo- 
ceuskakatiti didn’t suffer the slightest twinge of conscience because 
he was behaving in accordance with the morality of his epoch.” 

“That... according to what?” asked the carpenter. 

“According to the morality of his epoch! That is, he grew up 
always seeing around him what he himself later did, and for this 
reason he held everything he did to be natural and it never occur- 
red to him to consider whether he was behaving properly or not. 
He thought it most natural for him to act according to his rights, 
and nothing could be more proper than the things he did.” 

“Don’t say that !” Kov&cs protested. 

“That’s the way things are! Exactly, Mr. Kov&cs.” 

“Whether things are like that or not,” said the host, “he was 
a vile, stinking rat !” 

Kovacs lost his temper completely. “Anybody who commits so 
many monstrous acts and isn’t an idiot or a mental case knows 
damn well he is doing something terrible.” 

“Do pardon me”— Gyurica put his hand on its chest— “but 
today there are those who don’t have a bite to eat and those who 
own automobiles. The day will come when our descendants will 
say: ‘How did they dare ride in cars when others didn’t even have 
decent shoes and clothes! Didn’t their faces burn with shame 
spending on a car what was a whole month’s pay to somebody 
barely able to keep skin and bones together?’ Tomoceuskakatiti 
felt very good about everything; it never occurred to him to have 
a bad conscience.” 

“He was terrible then, too,” the salesman said. 

“So, we have an opinion about this.” The watchman looked 
at him. 

“He was a dirty rat !” Kirdly repeated. 

Kovacs rubbed his chin. “Excuse me, but I disagree with you. 
That poor man was right when he said his conscience was easy 
and he was innocent. He didn’t dirty himself with such monstrous 
crimes. As for the other one, your chief, he was a real beast and 
not human!” 

“He was a dirty bastard!” said the host. 

“So be it !” Gyurica said. “In any case, I wanted to make per- 
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fectly clear that he lived out his life peacefully because his epoch 
judged everything he did to be proper, as proper as the law. I’ve 
already spoken of the degree to which he viewed his behavior 
to be his natural right. He lived out his life in contentment, in 
great spiritual tranquility, loved by his cherished ones and re- 
spected by his friends.” 

“That must’ve been a nice bit of tranquility,” Kovacs said. 
“A nice bit of freedom from cares at the cost of human beings 
tortured to death, their noses cut off and eyes gouged out, and 
driven from morning until night. I tell you!” 

Gyurica took his watch out of his vest pocket and glanced at it. 
“Well, Mr. Kovacs, you have five minutes to decide if you want 
to become Tomoceuskakatiti or Juju.” 

“What do you mean five minutes?” The carpenter glanced at 
him. 

“Exactly what I said. At the end of five minutes you will die. 
Ten seconds later you are resurrected in the skin of Tomoceus- 
kakatiti or Juju. Now do you understand? Please choose according 
to your conscience.” 

“Don’t be silly, Gyurica.” 

“You still don’t understand?” 

“No...” 

“Well, then pay attention! I am God, and I am sitting here with 
you... All right, I am not God; I am the all-knowing Churuba, 
and I tell you that it is in my power to put you to death in five 
minutes and resurrect you immediately afterward. But you will 
be brought back to life as what you yourself choose to be now, 
while you are still living. Do you understand? Be sure to consider 
everything carefully: your honor, your conscience, and integrity, 
according to your expressed words and all the rest. Now tell me 
how you want to be resurrected, as a tyrant or a slave? Tertia non 
datur /” 

“What’s that?” asked Colleague Bela. 

“There is no third choice !” the salesman said, and he cast a quick 
look seeking appreciation at Gyurica. 

“There’s nothing like this!” said the carpenter. 

“Like what?” 

“Like what you are saying...” 
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The salesman interrupted him: “Like this! That you are Chiribi- 
Churuba! There is nothing like this! Understand?” 

Breaking into a smile, Gyurica looked at the salesman. “That’s 
possible. But what I asked does exist.” 

Suddenly he looked at the photographer. “True? My dear sir!” 
Keszei was sitting in his place with his head bowed. He was pale, 
and tracing the pattern in the tablecloth with his finger. At 
Gyurica’s words he started, looked at the members of the group 
confusedly, then bowed his head again. 

“Of course, of course,” he mumbled, glancing repeatedly at the 
watchmaker. 

Silence descended on the group. Kovacs broke it: “This... to 
put it this way... is a more serious matter than I thought.” He 
looked at each of the men in turn. “Isn’t it?” 

He continued: “You know, the issue is...” 

The salesman interrupted him. “What is the issue?” he said, 
irritated. “The fact that our friend here wants to amuse himself. 
Nothing more! Don’t you see that that is all there is to it?” 

The photographer raised his head. “Is that what you think?” 
“Yes.” 

“I think Mr. Kovacs is right when he calls this a very serious 
matter. It is even more serious than you might think !” He looked 
at Gyurica. “I understand you perfectly. And I am very glad you 
raised the question here.” 

“Actually,” the carpenter said, “I am the one Mr. Gyurica 
asked. But my trouble is that I understand it, then don’t understand 
it.” 

“To be honest,” the host frowned, “I still don’t understand what 
you must choose and why.” 

“Nonsense!” Kovacs said. “Don’t you remember, Colleague 
Bela, what we were talking about earlier? About no matter how 
poor and careworn we ordinary people may be, we wouldn’t crawl 
into the hide of the chief councilor or the general or that official 
who handles the rationing?” 

“Would you now?” asked the salesman. 

“Well... after all, this is the point at issue now. Right, Mr. 
Gyurica?” 

The photographer straightened up and pulled his chair closer 
to the table. “Excuse me. Your memory isn’t serving you correctly. 


Mr. Kovacs. Unless I am mistaken, Mr. Gyurica began by saying 
that he is thinking very hard about some question— that he himself 
is pondering it.” He looked at the watchmaker. ‘‘If a windbag 
were to pose this question to a person who considers himself 
honorable and not one who, so to speak, just shoots his mouth off 
on genuinely significant issues, then that person must now prove 
he is not merely spouting fancy words but really means what he 
is saying.” 

“This is...” the carpenter said, “this is what I thought I under- 
stood, only I couldn’t put it into words so well. You express it very 
clearly, Mr. Keszei.” 

The photographer turned to Colleague Bela. “Do you under- 
stand the issue?” 

“The point is,” said the host, taking a deep breath, “which 
would I rather be. A rat like that Tikitaki or a slave like that Juju. 
Isn’t this it?” 

“Exactly,” the photographer said. “Or rather, whether we spoke 
the truth earlier or not. Then we said many things, didn’t we, and 
now Mr. Gyurica is asking us which one we want to be, this 
Tomoceuskakatiti— if I am pronouncing his name correctly— or 
this decent and honorable Juju whose spiritual quality is not bur- 
dened by crimes.” 

“What do you mean he is asking usV' said Kiraly, furrowing 
his brow. “He really asked Mr. Kovacs, didn’t he?” 

“Right,” Kovacs said, reflecting. 

“Yes, but please!” The photographer held up his hand. “But 
is it possible for anyone who has heard this question to remain 
sitting peacefully and not reply to it?” 

“Yea, it is!” said Kiraly emphatically. “It definitely is! Do you 
know what a wag is? You saw one here earlier. Your own windbag 
is that wag over there now watching the ceiling as if he weren’t 
even sitting at this table. Kovacs, on your word of honor, did 
a notion like this one ever cross your mind before? Or mine? 
Or Colleague Bela’s? And why not? Because we have our own 
views of the world and have absolutely no need for any Tomotiki 
or Juju. We know where we stand without anything of that sort. 
Besides, we are quite occupied with the daily task of earning our 
bread and supporting ourselves. When we do have a little time, 
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we want to amuse ourselves and not stare at our navels and con- 
jure up spirits.” 

He pointed at Gyurica, who was actually gazing at the ceiling, 
leaning back in his chair. 

“Do you know what that windbag is doing now? He is roaring 
with laughter at you, my dear friends! Because you are taking 
these ideas into your heads. ‘Well, I really made them swallow 
something,’ he is thinking, ‘and now they must slit their bellies 
open right here in front of my mug and reveal what is under their 
skin!’ ” 

“Look,” said Keszei,” I don’t know if he is roaring with laugh- 
ter or not. I propose he isn’t but rather is aware of the seriousness 
of the question he asked us. I say 1 don’t know. But I am absolutely 
certain that he raised an issue calling for deep thought . . .” 

The host interrupted him. “Maybe you already know which 
one you would choose?” 

The photographer spread out his arms. “We haven’t reached 
that point yet. Now the point is...” 

“And you”— the host waved at Kiraly— “maybe you have 
decided already?” 

“What do you mean? What do you mean maybe I have already 
decided?” 

“You just said that a person who has his own views of the world 
and everything doesn’t have to speculate about something like 
this. But if somebody knows his views about things, he must also 
know immediately which of these two he chooses to become.” 
He glanced at Kovacs. “Right?” 

Reflecting, the carpenter looked at the tablecloth with saddened 
eyes. He sank visibly into his thoughts completely. “Yes... yes... 
naturally. Naturally he must know.” 

“Perhaps you already know what you would decide?” the 
salesman asked. 

“Who, me?” Kovdcs looked up suddenly. 

“You, you, my dear man! Perhaps you already know, so you 
readily agree with him.” 

Gyurica leaned forward in his chair. “Don’t mess things up, my 
‘Ayropa’ friend. You were asked first which you would choose for 
yourself. Then Mr. Keszei. So why are you pressuring Mr.Kovdcs?” 

“Perhaps you are able to choose?” 
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“You keep skirting the issue!” said the watchmaker. “Earlier 
you spoke about a writer named Zola and about those who sponged 
off* the hard work of others and all that bunk.” 

“No, no!” The carpenter was shaking his head. “Mr. Gyurica, 
you distinctly asked me first, and Mr. Kiraly is right when he says 
I am the one who must reply.” 

“Let’s stop for a moment, please,” said the photographer, 
lifting his finger. 

He began speaking in an unusually heated tone for him, and he 
blushed more deeply than he normally did. “I mean... if you will 
permit me, I want to say that it makes absolutely no difference who 
was asked, whether Mr. Kovacs and not... me or Mr. Kiraly. 
This question must be perceived as follows . . .” 

His face turned solemn, and he gave his words a serious, heavy 
stress as he looked at each of the men seated at the table. “It must, 
I say, be perceived as follows: no matter who it is, no matter how 
it occurs, no matter where it occurs, no matter in what epoch it is 
heard, no matter who asks— the one who hears it must answer it! 
And there is no escaping it or any peace until he has answered 
it and drawn its proper consequences.” 

“Right!” said Colleague Bela. “Or else he should shut up and 
not preach about anything. You have a brain!”— he looked at 
Gyurica. “You should have stayed home and indulged in your pig- 
gishness!” 

When Kovacs spoke up, he didn’t look at Gyurica. “Tell me, 
my friend Gyurica. That Mumotaki, that... he isn’t fully aware 
of... the kinds of things... well, the things he does...?” 

Gyurica raised his glass. “No! He was born into it, and for this 
reason he finds everything he does to be most natural.” 

“Then,” Kovacs said, “it is possible he isn’t even guilty. Right?” 
Gyurica looked at him. “You will have to settle that for your- 
self.” 

“But then,” continued Kovacs, reflecting, “then where is God? 
The God inside him?” 

“Maybe you should ask him and your colleagues about that!” 
“Damn it!” said Colleague Bela, twisting his neck. He reached 
up and buttoned his shirt at his neck. 

“I mean,” Kovacs said, “how come God doesn’t speak up inside 
him?” 
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“I haven’t the slightest idea,” the watchmaker said. 

“In any case, he doesn’t speak up !” the host said. 

“Humph!” the carpenter looked at the table agair. 

“So what is it worth?” said the salesman. “Not that I want 
to butt into such nonsense, but what is it worth if, supposing, 
someone says he doesn’t want to be a scoundrel like your chief 
councilor? This is what he says, but meanwhile he is thinking to 
himself: ‘That’s a good one, forget it; shall I be so crazy as to 
have my nose cut off or my eye gouged out?’ ” 

Colleague Bela burst out laughing. “Just look out ! God’s eyes 
are on you! Ho... ha!” 

“That God who doesn’t say a thing inside that fellow? Is that 
the God you are talking about?” 

“And possibly He speaks inside you?” asked the photographer. 

“Inside me?” 

“Yes! He didn’t speak out inside Tomoceus, that is certain. 
But what is your opinion? Does He say anything inside you?” 

“Certainly... certainly,” the carpenter kept nodding. 

“What do you mean ‘certainly, certainly’? God isn’t involved 
in this at all!” 

“Then what is?” the photographer asked. 

Kiraly jerked a shoulder and fell silent. 

“Then call it ‘honor’ if that pleases you more. Does that suit 
you better?” asked the host. 

“Because,” Keszei said, “if we can argue about whether there 
is a God or not, then certainly honor must exist. Or doesn’t it?” 

“And if it pleases you more”— the host picked up the point 
again — “then what kind of honor is it ? Phony or real ?” 

“Exactly... yes, yes,” Kovacs nodded. “Either phony or real. 
No doubt about it.” 

At that moment the door opened, and a man in an Arrow Cross 
uniform, with another in his footsteps, entered the tavern under the 
little, softly tinkling bell. The first one was tall, about thirty years 
old, and intelligent-looking. His face was finely featured, almost 
elegant, with a calm and self-confident air. 

The other man was also broad-shouldered but thickset, shape- 
less, awkward like a sacker or like most stockily-built laborers. 

The host stood up and adjusted his apron. He pushed his chair 
against the table and started for the counter. 
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“To the death! Hail Szalasi!” the sacker said and flung his arm 
high. 

His companion barely raised his hand, with short, casual move- 
ments. He nodded a greeting. Immediately after that, he began 
pulling his gloves off and started for the counter. He pulled his 
gloves off each finger at a time. Then he removed his cap, smooth- 
ed his hair down lightly, and, smiling, turned to the host. 

“Good evening.” 

He glanced at the table. “ ‘Where can the spirit find happiness 

these days?’ ” He ended the quote with a smile. “ ‘In a cosy, warm 

_ » »» 

room. 

“How true !” the host said. “What will you have?” He began 
to wipe the metal top with habitual movements. “What will 
you have?” 

The nazi pointed casually at his companion. “Tell me, what 
would you like?” 

“Do you have any brandy?” asked the sacker. 

“Well,” began the host, glancing into the corner behind the 
counter. 

“Don’t worry”— the nazi nodded with a smile— “our friend will 
shut his eyes and drink it.” 

“As a matter of fact,” the host said — he wanted to say he wasn’t 
licensed to sell brandy. 

The uniformed nazi interrupted him: “Give him a deciliter. 
Will that be enough?” He looked at his companion. 

The sacker wiped his mouth with his hand. “Well... we’ll try 
a sample,” he said and burst out laughing. Immediately after 
doing so, he stood at attention. “Thank you, sir.” 

Then he looked at the host. “Go ahead.” 

The host poured the brandy, asking: “And you? May I serve 
you something?” 

The smile disappeared from the nazi’s face for the first time, and 
he glanced cooly at the host. Then he broke into laughter. “No. 
You are very kind. I don’t want anything.” 

His companion raised his glass. “To victory!” 

The nazi nodded and shifted his gloves to his other hand. 

“Christ!” the sacker hacked at the host. “Where did you get 
this?” 

“Would you like another?” asked the nazi. 
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“It’s like pure fire!” 

“Give him another.” 

While handing the brandy to the sacker, the host asked the nazi : 
“Wouldn’t you like some wine?” 

“No, thank you. Really, you are most considerate.” 

He looked around the room. “A pleasant little place.” He turned 
around. “Are you the owner?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good. Very good,” he said, looking at his wristwatch. “Very 
good.” 

“I call this a real brandy,” the sacker said and put the glass 
down, on the counter. “You must be some rascal to be able to get 
hold of something like this.” 

The nazi took his eyes off his watch and looked at the sacker. 
His face was icey. “What did you say?” 

“I said he...” the sacker began. Then he cleared his throat and 
stood at attention. He looked straight ahead, confused, his eyes 
blinking. 

The nazi turned to the host. “Pardon me, what do I owe you?” 
“One pengo twenty filters.” 

The sacker grabbed for his pocket. He lugged out a huge brown 
wallet. It was stuffed with one-hundred-pengo notes. Its two 
sections were stretched tight by the large number of bills. 

“If you will allow me...” 

The nazi took some small change out of his pocket and put it 
on the counter. “Thank you.” 

His companion held his wallet in his hand for a while, then 
returned it to his pocket. 

The nazi began pulling his gloves on. Meanwhile he asked: 
“The house to the left here is 17B, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” the host replied. “Mine is 17.” 

The nazi pulled on both his gloves. The sacker was standing 
beside him, shifting from leg to leg. Now he moved, and he pulled 
his holster forward to his stomach. 

“You were very kind,” the nazi said, “to treat us to such fine 
brandy.” 

“Don’t mention it.” 

“Good night.” 

The sacker raised his arm. “To the death! Hail Szalasi!” 
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The nazi nodded toward the little gathering. Then he beckoned 
to his companion. “Please.” He pointed at the door. 

After they had gone, the host wiped the counter off again. Then 
he went back to the table. He sat down and lit a cigarette. He looked 
at Gyurica and then the salesman over the match. Throwing the 
match away, he turned to the photographer. “Would you like 
anything more?” 

“The beasts!” Gyurica said. 

Colleague Bela asked again: “Will you have another drink?” 
“No, no, thank you,” Keszei said. 

Kovacs asked quietly: “Was it 17B he asked for?” 

“Yes,” the host said. 

Kovacs glanced at the salesman, then at the photographer. 
“Well, we really should get going.” 

“To our health!” said the host. 

“Yes, let’s get some rest,” said Kiraly, raising his glass. 

The photographer turned to Gyurica. “If you will allow me, 
we still haven’t finished our discussion.” 

“What nonsense!” the salesman said. “Are you still harping 
on that subject?” 

“As a matter of fact, I would like to answer the question.” 
“You would?” the watchmaker said. He got up stiffly and 
searched for his coat on the rack. 

“Yes. As may be clear from our discussion, 1 have a definite 
view of the affairs of the world.” 

“You do?” the watchmaker said. “That is an excellent attribute 
to have.” 

“Yes ! For this reason I think it won’t suprise you when I answer 
yes!” 

“Yes what?” asked Gyurica, taking down his coat and hat. 
“Juju! The slave!” the photographer said, his face growing 
redder than ever before. By this time he was sitting alone at the 
table. The others had got up and gone to the clothes rack. They 
were putting their things on. 

“Juju!” the photographer repeated. 

The watchmaker glanced at him, then took down the salesman’s 
coat. “Here’s your coat, Kiraly.” 

“Thank you.” 
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Kovacs, his hands thrust into his pockets, looked at the photo- 
grapher speechlessly. 

“The hell with this rubbish!” said the host. 

Kovacs spoke up: “Can you really answer like that?” 

Keszei kept looking at Gyurica. “This is my decision.” 

Gyurica hung his umbrella on his arm. “You are a liar !” 

Keszei grew pale. “What? what did you say . . . please. . .?” 

“You are a liar!” Gyurica said. Then he spoke to the host: 
“Well, Colleague B£la, we’ll make our exit.” Pressing his coat to 
his abdomen, he squeezed his way out between the table and the 
wall. 

The photographer stood up. 

“Come now, Gyurica, my friend,” Kiraly said. 

“A liar?” the photographer, quite pale now, said in a hoarse 
voice. 

“Yes,” said Gyurica. 

“I am a liar?” He was shaking with indignation, gripping the 
edge of the table. 

“Now, don’t let him get your goat,” said the salesman, and 
stepping quickly to the rack, he took the photographer his coat. 
“Why don’t you think a little before you open your mouth, 
goddamn it?” He looked at the watchmaker, shaking his head 
reprovingly. 

Gyurica paid no heed. He adjusted his scarf around his neck 
and put his hat on. “Shall we go, gentlemen?” 

Colleague B61a had already gathered the glasses together and 
was heading for the counter with them. He gave no visible signs 
of hearing what was transpiring at the table. He stopped a couple 
of steps from the counter and looked at the door. 

“What a slick scoundrel he was,” he said softly, nodding repeat- 
edly. “What a slick scoundrel.” 

Keszei stepped away from the table. “Nobody has ever called 
me that before!” 

“I am,” said Gyurica, “but don’t make a mountain out of it. 
It can happen to anybody.” 

“Well, I say,” observed Kovacs, “maybe Mr. Gyurica did 
express himself a bit too strongly, but you mustn’t get angry. 
He isn’t a bad fellow, he’s just a crank. You can believe us, we 
know him extremely well. However. . . how shall I put it? Speaking 
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frankly, Mr. Keszei, what you said is a very bold statement 
indeed.” 

Keszei looked around at the others. 

“It is the truth!” He stamped his wooden leg on the floor. 
“It is the command of my conscience and my heart ! It is the de- 
cision of my intellect !” 

“Of course we believe you,” Kiraly said. “Why should we doubt 
you? Apparently, that is what you think. It’s only natural.” 

He hurried to help the photographer put on his overcoat, but 
the latter, turning suddenly, looked at Gyurica. “Take that back !” 
Gyurica transferred his umbrella to his other arm. “Are you 
coming, Kovacs?” 

Keszei looked at Kovacs. “Do you doubt what I said too?” 
“Well... uh... as I said, it’s difficult... difficult to form an 
opinion so quickly. Maybe you answered too hastily. It isn’t such 
a simple matter, just give it some more thought.” 

“In short, you doubt me!” 

“Well, no. I didn’t say that, did I?” 

“There you are!” the photographer said. “I understand! I un- 
derstand perfectly!” 

At that very moment Colleague Bela came back to the table. 
Keszei turned to him. “Do you doubt me too? Don’t you believe 
I chose honor either?” 

“Have you made your choice already?” 

“Yes! I chose honor! I want to become Juju!” 

The host scratched the back of his head. “Ah well! This is 
a difficult matter, a weighty pronouncement, sir.” 

“Do you believe me or not?” 

The host looked him over. “Does it really make any difference 
whether I do or not? Is this what is important to you or the fact 
that you made your choice? What more do you want?” 

“Do you believe me or not?” Keszei stamped his leg on the floor 
again. He was pale. The blood had completely drained from his 
face. 

“Now look here!” said the host after a slight pause. “First, 
calm down and stop banging about. Second, I can’t be a judge for 
anybody. I’am a tavernkeeper and not a bishop.” 

“So you won’t give me a direct answer like a man?” 

The host leaned his head to one side and said quietly: “I didn’t 
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offend you, so you shouldn’t offend me. And third, a person who 
is right never shouts. And I must tell you that anybody as over- 
bearing and high-strung as you are would find it hard to be a good 
Juju. To be a Juju you would have to be like . . 

He didn’t know what to say. He fell silent. 

He went over to the photographer and took the coat from Ki- 
raly. “Believe me, sir, it isn’t worth arguing over such a silly joke.” 
Spreading the coat wide open, he held it in front of the photo- 
grapher. 

Keszei stood motionless; then he closed his eyes. “I understand 
completely, I understand everything.” 

“Please put your coat on,” Colleague Bela said politely. 
“Mr. Gyurica, I really don’t know why in the hell you must al- 
ways come up with such nonsense.” 

Keszei got into his coat. “Thank you,” he said barely audibly. 
He added, again with closed eyes: “And do forgive me.” 

“Nonsense! I ask you to forgive me,” the host said. He then 
moved the chair to give the photographer some room. 

‘“Everyone has drunk up their wine. Good night, my guests, 
good night!”’ recited Kiraly, raising his briefcase into the air. 
“This is the truth, gentlemen! What 1 have in here is the big 
stinking truth!” 

“But be sure not to forget the garlic!” the host said. 

“Do you know how much you know about fixing breast of veal. 
Colleague Bela? This much!”— and he flicked his fingers. “No 
more than that !” 

“Right you are!” the host said. “But so what?” 

The photographer put his hat on. “Thank you for the excellent 
wine, sir.” 

“Oh come now. It was nothing. It was my pleasure.” 

Keszei looked the group over. He had deep black eyes, with 
dark circles. His face was pale and thin. “I would add just one 
thing more.” He raised his hand. “Are we truly the kind who don’t 
believe in the good?” 

“Well yes, no doubt,” said the host, pattering around the table. 
“That’s the kind we are.” 

“What time is it, Mr. Gyurica?” the salesman asked. 

Gyurica looked at his watch. “Twenty-one minutes to ten.” 

Keszei observed them silently for a moment. Then he started 
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for the door. He rapped his way across ihe reem, stiangely, 
hobbling. He stepped up on the stair in front of ihe door. He had 
already put his hand on the latch when he turned around. 

“I say this”— he surveyed the members of the group— “I say this, 
that we are not worthy of ourselves because we lack the strength 
to take upon our shoulders what we would really like to be.” 
Meanwhile he opened the door a crack. The host cried out: 
“The door!” He ran to it. “Shut it, for God’s sake, or you’ll bring 
the air warden down on our necks!” 

“Good night,” the photographer said, and stepping out of the 
room, he closed the door behind him. 

The host made sure the door was properly shut. Then he turned 
around and put his hands on his hips. “Mr. Gyurica, you are 
a great big blockhead, saying it only among ourselves.” 

“Agreed !” said Kiraly, casting gloating eyes at the watchmaker. 
Gyurica shrugged his shoulders. “Well, good! Well then, good 
health and good night to all! I’ll bring you your watch tomorrow. 
Colleague Bela.” 

“That’s very kind of you,” the host said. “Well then, gentlemen, 
until tomorrow’s wiedersehn .” 

Kov&cs was the last to go out. Outside, in front of the door, he 
spoke to Gyurica: “I’d like to ask you just one more thing... 
if you’ll allow me?” 

“What?” 

“When I am resurrected... that is, if things are as we discussed 
them and I am to be resurrected as this one or that one, would 
1 remember that we spoke about it tonight and that I myself decided 
which of the two I would be?” 

“No,” Gyurica replied. “You would remember noihing then.” 
“Hm,” Kovacs mumbled. Then he extended his hand. “Well, 
good night and get a good rest.” 

“My greetings to your wife,” the salesman said. 

“Mine too,” Gyurica said. 

“Tomorrow?” The carpenter looked at them. 

“At the usual time,” said Kiraly. “Right, Gyurica?” 

“Definitely. I’ll be here,” Gyurica said. 

Kiraly and Gyurica went to the right, Kovacs to the left. 
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CHAPTER III 


The Kovacs’s kitchen gleamed with cleanliness. Mrs. Kovacs was 
a short, delicate creature. She was virtually dwarfed by her hus- 
band. She was tastefully, prettily dressed— a little polkadotted 
scarf on her head, a white blouse with a turned-out collar, a print 
apron around her waist, high felt slippers on her feet. Really, just 
like someone out of a bandbox. A snow-white cloth was on the 
table, paper napkins were next to the plates, a floral -patterned 
water service on a tray was on a corner of the table, a porcelain 
soup tureen with handles and a fruit pattern stood in the center, 
and a breadbasket covered with damask was placed farther over. 

“Does it taste good?” 

“Yes. It’s very good,” Kovacs said. 

His wife ate gracefully, soundlessly. After a few spoonfuls she 
glanced at her husband, pushed the bread and salt in front of 
him, and poured him some water. She resumed eating. As she 
ate, her look became abstracted for a moment now and then. Her 
spoon remained motionless, and she drew her eyelashes together. 
Fine, soft wrinkles ran together on her forehead. Then she would 
resume eating, spooning little bits from her dish, and again look 
at her husband to see if he needed anything. 

Kovacs was wheezing above his dish softly. 

“Did it really show on the old man?” he asked, tearing off 
a piece of bread for himself. 

“You can imagine.” She put her spoon back into the dish. 
“I mean it when I say I hardly recognized him. I just stood there, 
staring at him. I didn’t know what to say. His face was haggard; 
his eyes had black circles around them. But that wasn’t what was 
so shockingly different about him. It was, God knows, as if 
somehow or other the whole man had become something else, 
even the way he walked, the way he looked at things, the way he 
held his head. I couldn’t get in a word!” 

“The poor man!” said Kovacs. 

“Just think! Last summer his wife together with the house, and 
now his only child. I don’t know what I would do if I had to 
endure all that. I don’t think I would want to live any longer.” 

“And how he always waited for letters from his son! Do you 
remember that time he was here?” 
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“Yes, and by then his son was already dead. Isn’t that terrible?” 
“What did he say?” 

“My God, what would he? I didn’t let him finish. He wanted 
to wait for you. I told him not to— dear friend, there’s no need for 
that, he will come over and see you, please don’t worry about 
anything.” 

“You did the right thing.” 

She was silent for a moment. Then she spoke up: “Isn’t there 
something we can do?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. He sighed. “Sixty pengos.” 

“Yes. If only it wasn’t so much, if it was only ten or fifteen.” 
“The material alone is worth forty.” 

“Well, yes. In any case, go see him tomorrow and talk to him 
about it.” 

“I’ll go over in the morning...” 

“Really. He lived some life, I tell you. He and his wife worked 
from morning until night to raise their child. His wife lived just 
long enough to see her son taken to the front. The old man buried 
his wife, and now he has lost his son. He has absolutely nothing 
left out of his whole life. In just a year he lost everything that 
gave his life any meaning. And why? Can you tell me why?” 
“No, I can’t,” Kovacs said. “Nobody ever asked me if I wanted 
to start a war and nobody asked old Kis either. Nobody asked 
us anything. They just take our children away and bomb our 
houses. They do whatever they want with us.” 

They started eating their soup again without speaking. Then 
Kovacs pushed his dish away. “But the fact that nobody remembers 
anything afterward . . .” 

“Do you want any more?” 

“No, thanks. The fact that nobody remembers which he chose 
to become counts a lot. Don’t you agree?” 

His wife was gathering up the dishes. Meanwhile she shook her 
head. “No. Believe me, it changes absolutely nothing. What is so 
difficult in this is not what comes afterward and what you will do, 
but what you say right now.” 

After a pause he said: “Of course! It really doesn’t change 
a thing!” 

He pinched off a little piece of bread and rolled it into a pellet 
between his fingers. 
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“What a strange creation man is!” 

His wife carried the dishes to the stove and put them alongside 
the pot, in which the water was already heating. She went back 
and cleared the table. She left the water service on the oilcloth— 
she had already shaken out the tablecloth and put it away in the 
cupboard drawer. She took a slender, tall glass vase, containing 
cheap colorful paper flowers, from the window sill and placed it in 
the center of the table. 

“If only one,” she said softly, “could be by himself.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Kov£cs, watching the pellet 
taking shape between his fingers. 

“If one didn’t have a husband, wife, or child. In short, if he 
had no relatives, this difficulty wouldn’t come up.” 

“What do you mean it wouldn’t !” 

“If he had to choose only for himself.” 

Kov&cs shrugged his shoulders. “That doesn’t change a thing.” 
“But to entangle a husband and child in this fate!” 

“That makes absolutely no difference. I tried imagining I was 
alone. No child, no wife, as alone as this finger. It doesn’t go then 
either.” 

His wife brought out the rinsing basin. She tied a fresh apron 
around her waist and unbuttoned her dress at the neck. She 
paused. “Can anybody really choose between them?” 

“I don’t know. That photographer or whatever, that cripple, he 
said he could, and he chose the wretched one. Do you believe 
him?” He looked at her. 

“I don’t know. I don’t dare say a thing. Maybe one has to 
know him better. The kind of man he is, how he lives, whether 
he has a family, what he thinks about different subjects.” 

“Is it conceivable that he spoke the truth?” 

“I don’t know. In any case, Gyurica shouldn’t have jumped on 
him so hard, so rudely. What’s the sense of that?” 

“He didn’t jump on him. He spoke to him very quietly. The 
way he usually talks.” 

“Even so. It makes no difference how he spoke to him. Just 
suppose he actually spoke the truth and wasn’t lying! How must 
he have felt? To be told to his face he’s a liar!” 

Kovacs rolled the pellet away from him. He watched it roll the 
length of the table. 
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“It was Colleague Bela’s opinion that if this man had told the 
truth about his choice, he wouldn’t have been offended by Gyurica 
even if what he said was very insulting. He said to him: ‘When 
you become indignant and lose your patience because they doubt 
you, I don’t believe you spoke the truth either.’ ” 

“Well, there’s some truth in that. But there are so many different 
kinds of human beings. Who can know what anyone is really like 
inside?” 

“Anyway, I’m not what I thought I was, what I’d like to 
become... and what I ought to be.” 

His wife went over to the table and sat down on the corner of the 
chair across from him. 

“How can you say that !” 

“Because . . . because I am always saying honor is this, honor is 
that, and then, when they mix me up a bit, I just stand there like 
a fathead not saying a single word because I don’t know what to 

say.” 

“But why talk like this now? You ought to know Gyurica. 
He is a peculiar, eccentric person. He likes to tease. He dreamed 
this up just to tease all of you. Don’t make any more of it than 
that!” 

Kovacs got up and took his coat off the rack. He took a cigarette 
and lit it, and spreading his coat over his shoulders, he went to the 
door. 

“I’ll take a look at the shop.” 

Outside a biting fog struck his face. He paused in front of the 
threshold and blew the smoke up high. Then he headed for his 
workshop in the back of the yard. 

“Tomorrow,” he thought, “I must try and get hold of some 
varnish somewhere. 1 wonder if anyone can give me some. If I 
don’t have any luck, 1 will have to go out to the Teleki market. 
But there they will rob me so terribly God spare me from it... 
How strange this is too! If a colleague gives me some varnish 
from what little he has, then why does he do so? The person who 
robs me for the varnish on Teleki Square— and the devil knows 
where he got hold of it— why does he rob me? Most likely because 
people are different. There is the person who has varnish but 
isn’t a carpenter. So having no use for it, he stores it away in a 
locker at home. Only he knows why he does that. Then there’s 
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the person who also has no need for it but sells it at its regular 
price because he doesn’t want to make a profit— although he 
could take it out to the Teleki and get a tidy sum for it. He knows 
this but still doesn’t do it! Why? Because human beings aren’t 
all alike, as the wife says. Gyurica is different, Kiraly is different, 
Colleague Bela is different. So why shouldn’t I believe this photo- 
grapher when he says he is speaking the truth. I don’t know a single 
thing about him, so it isn’t fair for me to doubt what he expresses 
so firmly. A fine mess it would be if I didn’t believe him just 
because it hurts me that he could choose and I could not . . . Man is, 
1 say, a strange animal!” 

He checked the lock on the workshop door, and going to the 
side, inspected the windows. Returning to the door, he leaned 
against it and pulled his coat tighter about himself. 

“Everything in the world is topsyturvy. That is the only thing 
completely true, the only thing we can know with complete cer- 
tainty. If everything was as it ought to be among men in the 
world, in every country, would it have ever entered Gyurica ’s 
mind to ask a question like that? When somebody asks such a 
question, he has clearly thought about it a great deal. When 
somebody mulls over such a problem, he must have a basis for it. 
When we ask a question like that and mull it over, we can do so 
only because Tomoceuses and Jujus actually do exist. Nothing 
gives better proof of the fact that nothing is right with the world 
than our asking each other a question like that. And man is 
capable of brooding over it for a long time! If everything were in 
proper shape, would such a question ever enter anybody’s mind, 
no matter who he may be? No! Nobody’s! Everything is out of 
kilter, everything. And what is most saddening is that everybody 
admits it isn’t good for things to be as they are. The devil knows 
if this is sad or funny. We ourselves are living badly and can’t 
create anything good out of life. But who makes life so evil? 
Isn’t it everybody’s doing? When we chat over a glass of wine or in 
some social get-together, we all know it is bad this way, we all 
know how human beings ought to treat each other. And I know 
that as well as anybody! For example, here is old Kis. Last 
summer bombs demolished his house and his wife perished; 
now his son has been killed at the front. Nothing’s left for him. 
His furniture was ruined. He is having me make a table, cabinet, 
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and bed for him. 1 have to accept money for them because I have 
to live too ! In a situation like this, I should say: ‘I don’t want your 
money, we’ll work out something.’ But like others, I live just on 
what 1 am paid. I can’t be good because I’ll go hungry, I won’t 
have any food, I won’t have anything. Well, how shall things be 
then? What kind of world is this where a man can’t be good because 
he wants to live? This is what’s so devilish! Each of us is full of 
good qualities, but we can’t live according to them because from 
day to day, hour to hour, the impossible conditions of the world 
force us to forget our good qualities or rather, what we could 
actually become, what we would actually like to be.” 

He started for the house. 

“What follows from all this? It seems that individually every 
one of us is good and wants to be good. We are bad only when we 
are together, or at least we aren’t capable of being good when we 
are together. And what else follows? That behind our every 
nervous condition, our every impatience expressed to our fellow 
human beings and ruining our every act, lies nothing more than 
an endless grinding bad conscience. It is a bad conscience because 
of the things we fail to do from day to day, from hour to hour. 
And what can so many men with this indisposition accomplish? 
If there is anything we can do, let’s give ourselves some credit — 
singly, we would all like to be good!” 

He threw his cigarette away. He hadn’t even smoked it half 
way. He ground it out with his heel. 

His wife was washing the dishes in the kitchen. He did not wait 
for her as he usually did, but went into the bedroom, and lighting 
the small night lamp, began undressing. 

Sitting down on the edge of the bed to pull off his drawers, he 
shook his head. 

“Do we cling to life so hard? Or are we so terribly afraid of 
pain? I would have no doubt at all about my choice if I weren’t 
convinced I was put on this earth to be happy. But is this true? 
I think I am simply afraid to suffer. But this is exactly the point. 
Of course this is why I don’t want Juju’s life, no matter how hon- 
orable it is. The desire to escape suffering is so much stronger 
than honor.” 

He put his nightshirt on. 

“Still, we aren’t, it seems, a completely lost breed. We do know 
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what we should avoid and what we should welcome. The fore- 
going principle is right after all: we are put on this earth to be 
happy! Every living creature is on this earth for this reason. 
This is life’s greatest commandment. It is as clear as daylight. 
If this is the Creator’s edict, it must be obeyed above all else. If it 
isn’t the Creator’s but nature’s edict, then it is true on that basis 
as well. Why should I resist the commandment to be happy? 
I would be trespassing against all kinds of laws if I myself chose 
the evil, the suffering.” 

He put his cigarettes on the nightstand. He lay down and pulled 
the covers over himself. 

“In any case, I met the first demand of integrity. I didn’t allow 
friend Gyurica’s question to pass by my ear. Instead, I pondered 
it, and I can’t calm down. I still feel ashamed or keep trying to 
explain it, but I did not let it go past my ear. At least, I am not 
a complete scoundrel!” 

A little later he added: “I am just a little scoundrel... a quite 
tiny one but a base little scoundrel all the same.” 

When his wife came into the room, he pretended he was asleep. 

She lay down beside him. 

“Are you sleeping?” 

“No. I’m just ashamed of myself, and just pretending I’m not 
here.” 

“Is it still on your mind?” 

“Yes. Or rather, not any more. Right now Kov£cs, the carpenter, 
isn’t doing any thinking. Right now he is quiet.” 

She said very softly: “Dear?” 

“Yes?” 

“I would be able to choose between them.” 

Kovacs turned to her in the dark: “Are you serious?” 

“Yes.” 

They were silent. Then she said: “I think I am able to choose 
because I have known enough wretchedness in my life for three 
persons.” 

“And so?” 

“Of course...” She leaned on her elbow. She was silent; then 
she put her head back on the pillow. “I know things were hard 
for you and your family, but given the way we had to live, I can’t 
to this day understand how we managed to live through it all. 
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I was only twelve years old, and summer and winter I was at the 
newspaper distributor by dawn, and by the time children of my 
own age started for school, I had, half-frozen, already delivered 
all my papers. Up steps, down steps. I don’t know how I stood it. 
A relative was working at the slaughterhouse, and I went there 
every morning at 8:30 and he gave us three liters of whey. That’s 
what they feed to pigs and calves. It was our breakfast. For nine 
children! Dear God, what misery! I carried the bowl— we wove 
a handle for it out of string— and I lugged it around while I deliv- 
ered papers. I carried it, and saw other children going to school, 
all of them wearing different kinds of winter coats. Some wore 
fur coats, and I had on bad galoshes and an old man’s coat that 
didn’t protect me from the cold any better than a good scarf. 
And there in the shopwindows were dolls with hair, and they were 
always sold, they always found owners, even though they cost more 
than my father earned in I don’t know how many days when he had 
a job and wasn’t roaming around trying to find something to 
support us with. They shouted and cursed at my mother because 
I was always sleepy wherever I worked and always wanted to go to 
sleep ... So should I now be the one to curse such wretched people? 
I know how I felt then! And how I felt when I looked at those who 
cursed me and had everything!” 

She spoke again after a pause. “That’s why I am able to choose. 
No matter what wretchedness overtakes me... Unfortunately 
that’s nothing new to me! But that Tiktak or whoever, not that! 
I would rather die!” 

Kovacs didn’t say anything. He remained silent for a long time. 
Then his wife spoke up: “But I can’t choose between them after 
all.” 

“But you said you had.” 

“Yes. I did choose, but I can’t after all. When I felt sure, as I do 
now, that I would choose that Juju and nothingelse, I then thought 
of you and your friends. You are wrong when you say it makes no 
difference if we are alone or not. It is as true as is my affection for 
all of you that if I were alone, I would choose to become Juju. 
But could I bear the fact that all of you would have to suffer as 
much as I? Didn’t my mother suffer the most because of my 
own pains? Wasn’t it the worst for her? And wouldn’t she have 
given everything she had not to see us in such misery?” 
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They were silent again. After a while she said: “Every one of 
us is bound to the lives of others, and so we can’t settle matters 
according to our own wishes. Sometimes we have the capacity to 
be strong because of others, at other times we are weak because of 
them.” 

She added: “Very, very strong... very, very weak.” 

But she did not state that she had finally chosen Tiktak. She 
wanted to, but she wasn’t able to voice it. 

Kov&cs lay motionless, staring into the darkness. 

“A happy being! I thought only about myself.” 

Then, when— very late, well past midnight— he heard his wife 
breathing evenly, he got up, and moving cautiously, he kneeled 
down beside the bed right where he had slipped out of it. He 
bowed his head on to the bed and clasped his fingers together. 
He began to pray, as was his custom since childhood, but now he 
confessed his weakness and with a constricted throat and burning 
forehead, he asked God to forgive him because he finally chose 
Tomoceuskakatiti, because after all is said and done, man is 
weak, and nobody knows that better than God Himself. 
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CHAPTER IV 


After his guests had left, the tavernkeeper turned the lights out 
and opened the doors and windows wide to air out the place. In 
the dark he made order on the counter with easy movements. 
He washed the glasses, filled the wine container, pushed the chairs 
into place, and shook the tablecloths out on the street. 

Outside, he looked at the sky and wondered if the city would 
slip by the night without a bombing. Thick fog covered everything. 
The blue street lights shed practically no illumination at all. 
Indeed, they could barely be seen. In the distance the rhythmic 
steps of a patrol resounded one upon the other, and a streetcar 
dragged its way across the nearby thoroughfare with a great 
deal of squealing. 

“What a slick scoundrel he was,” the host was thinking when 
he heard the marching patrol. “A damned slick bastard! And the 
other one had such a big wad in his wallet it must have come to 
three or four thousand pengos at least. He said I must be some 
rascal to have such good brandy. If I am, then what does all that 
money make him? Who had to die so he could get hold of it, 
indeed how many did die? The beast! The dirty beast ! The thug! 
He has no more brains than my cat. The other one! Ah yes... 
he is the chief scoundrel. The one with the wallet is just a plain 
thug. An idiot!” 

He bunched the tablecloths together and took them to the 
counter. He returned and lowered the window shutters. Then he 
let the door shutter down to the point where he could pass under 
it. He put the lock on inside the shutter, closed the door behind 
him, and locked it too. 

“He was a cheap scoundrel, the idiot!” He groped his way 
among the tables to the counter and then to the door leading to 
the house. 

“This is what makes sense— being Colleague Bela and nothing 
more ! Dear Colleague Bela this, Colleague Bela that ! It is good 
to hear the way they say it. If anybody says there is more to 
achieve in life than the respect of a few men and the pleasure of 
their company, he is cracked or lying.” 

He crossed the little storage area situated directly behind the 
taproom. Actually, it was a vestibule opening on the courtyard. 
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but he and his wife did not use it for that purpose. They walked 
through the tavern instead. He passed between barrels and boxes 
and entered the kitchen. 

“Hello, old girl.” 

“Your aunty, sweet! Your aunty’s an old girl, my dear!” said 
his wife. 

He went over to her, and embracing her, he kissed her. She was 
a big woman with enormous breasts and buttocks. She was some- 
what up in years, but she was a vigorous, healthy creature with 
flawless teeth and keen black eyes— in villages such persons are 
said to possess the Evil-eye. The short, flowery negligee gave 
hints of tremendous, firm thighs, and a slight glance revealed that 
her large, well-formed breasts swelled hard and taut. The host 
could not be considered small by any means. He was taller than 
average and certainly weighed about a hundred kilos, but his 
wife did not lag behind him a bit. She too approached the hundred- 
kilo mark but wasn’t bulky, instead rather well-shaped and 
symmetrical, though in extreme proportions. Her negligee looked 
quite good on her. She had pulled it tight around her waist, and 
so her breasts bulged high. Her bottom undulated with each step 
in the manner men find so pleasing. Blue knitted stockings stretch- 
ed over her calves, and she was wearing red Szeged slippers, 
thus demonstrating that she was still far from being old, indeed 
that nothing was further from her mind than feeling old. The cut of 
the negligee at her neck allowed a view of pure white skin, and 
the red glass beads around her neck accentuated the whiteness. 

“Well, aren’t you an old girl?” asked the host. “Aren’t you my 
old girl?” 

“We shall see, my precious,” she said, and she freed herself 
from his arms with surprising ease. “Time will tell, old boy. We 
shall see who will have the last laugh.” 

“Maybe somebody has already started laughing, eh? Myjewel !” 

“Maybe you would like to be laughing already?” The retreating 
negligee wiggled and waggled. “My dear, I don’t like those who 
are all talk.” 

The host was feeling good. His eyes followed the tremendous 
mass of flesh, and he thought, for who knows how many times 
since his marriage, that everything is just fine, that he did the 
right thing to marry this woman. 
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“Nothing is lacking.” He had expressed the thought uninten- 
tionally and out loud. And he was thinking not just about his 
wife but mainly about the house, the tavern, the peace, and the 
carefree life. His wife turned around, and playfully closing her 
eyes slightly and pushing her head forward like a little girl, 
she said : 

“For those who don’t booze it away, old fellow!” 

With that she busied herself at the stove. She prepared some 
milk and black coffee for her husband every night. She mixed 
them together now, and placing the cup on a saucer, carried it to 
the table. By this time the host had taken his place, and when she 
came close to him, he quickly spread his arms, and his hand 
vanished under the negligee in the enormous mass of flesh. 

“Damn you!” He pulled her to him. 

“What’s going on, old fellow?” she asked, nearly making his 
head disappear between her mountainous breasts. “What do 
you have in mind. Colleague Bela?” 

While he was drinking his coffee, she cleared the sewing box, 
darning ball, and stockings from the table, the traces of her 
evening’s work. Then she went into the adjoining room and 
returned with a pen and a notebook with a blue cover. 

“What’s up?” asked the host, glancing up from his cup. 

“What do you suppose?” 

“What’s the date?” 

“Exactly the one, Colleague Bela. The twenty-fifth, in case 
you’ve forgotten.” 

“Why, it was the twenty-fifth just a little while ago.” 

“Dearest, it’s been long gone. You have it so good you forget 
what comes first.” 

She put the notebook on the table. “If only we could rid our- 
selves of this somehow!” 

“You would be in a real mess if you did. Then you could 
examine it for yourself, my love. Honestly, I thought it was only 
the twentieth or thereabouts.” 

“The twentieth?” she sighed. “That was a long time ago!” 

Colleague Bela took out the package of Darlings, put the 
matches on the table, and pushed the cup to one side. 

His wife immediately got up and brought him an ash tray. 
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“I don’t know what will become of us if this keeps up.” She put 
the ash tray on the table. 

“What will happen? Absolutely nothing. We are very well off, 
much better off than any of our competitors. Only a weak and 
stupid man fills his pants when the going gets rough. Just leave 
everything to me. I handled everything very carefully; we’ll have 
no trouble.” 

He extended his hand toward the notebook. “Well, give it to 
me!” 

She put the notebook in front of him and unscrewed the cap on 
the ink bottle. She held the pen up to her eyes and removed a little 
thread of some kind from its tip. 

“We won’t pretend to be Juju.” 

“Who?” She looked at him. 

“It’s something personal.” The host raised his hand. ‘‘It’s none 
of your business... In short, everything will be all right. Just so 
nobody else takes the place of this Szabo. Then we would have to 
start all over again.” 

‘‘Why would anyone else replace him?” 

“Well, don’t let any bombs drop on Mr. Szabo because then we 
would have to start the whole thing all over again.” 

“You should be worrying about Mr. Piller instead. You can 
have as many replacements for Szabo as you want, but what will 
you do if Mr. Piller calls it quits?” 

“Ah yes,” said the host, pressing his lips together. “Life is hard. 
Hard, hard.” He began singing, meanwhile taking the pen into 
his hand. “Hard... hard, as hard as my darling’s bottom.” 

“Silly! Keep your mind on business.” 

“Like my darling’s beautiful big bottom,” he crooned, his calm 
undisturbed. Then he winked at her. “Two more years, my pre- 
cious, and we end this Colleague Bela life. We’ll go home to my 
village and live in clover. Then you will see what real people are 
like. And how good it will be for us! A little house, a cow, some 
chickens and what-not, good land, and so on. That’s what will be 
good, my precious, you sweet thing you!” 

“And the madhouse where I will be locked up, don’t you think? 

I go to your miserable village, that Podunk, you say? Beloved, you 
will never live to see that. I would be making a fool of myself. 
We’d be in a fine mess!” 
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He paid no attention to her. He dipped the pen into the ink 
and said : “Well, let’s see what we have to live on.” He looked up at 
her. “There’s nothing to get excited about. We aren’t going any- 
where, we are staying right here in Pest, but we are going to 
handle our affairs so that we’ll also have something back home 
because without some land of his own a man’s not a man. I am 
telling you ! No matter how little, there must be something back 
home.” 

“Let’s get down to business.” She pushed the notebook closer 
to him. 

He buttoned his shirt and pulled his chair closer to the table. 
“Well, now let’s see what a smart man can accomplish with his 
brain. Let everything be just the way Colleague Bela plans and 
all will be in good shape from the front and rear, left and right.” 

He held the pen in his right hand up high, took hold of his chin 
with his left, and scratched the stubble briskly. “It says here that 
Colleague Bela reports as follows: As a scoundrel and inspector 
of railway tickets, Mr. Szabo last month delivered sixty liters of 
first-class brandy duty-free. For this he receives the agreed-upon 
fifty pengos, which means we record the fifty pengos here.” He very 
carefully drew the number fifty after the railroadman’s name. 
“Fifty round pengos altogether. But this isn’t all there is to it. 
For the train conductor or whatever he is called, for him a fee as 
well to keep him quiet— for this damn rascal twenty, say, twenty 
pengos.” 

“He has about as much chance of getting those twenty pengos as 
you do the moon. Szabo doesn’t give him a thing; he just tells us 
he does.” 

“So what? Just take it easy, keep cool. It is of no concern to us 
whether the conductor sees the money or not.” 

“But Szabo thought up the whole plot.” 

“My dear, that’s more than likely so. But just let him take the 
twenty for himself and keep bringing us brandy as regularly as he 
has so far. The devil take him and his twenty. This is just fine. 
You aren’t stupid, Beluska. Neatly like this. Let me see. . . seventy 
pengos. Goddamn him, and we are only at the beginning of the 
whole deal.” 

He dipped the pen again and scratched the back of his head 
with the holder. “Ah yes.” 
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He looked up at his wife. “How did Piller act the other day?” 
“How did he act? how did he act? Haven’t 1 told you already? 
This costs more now, so does that. This can’t be got, that can’t 
be got. One can’t afford anything, everything has become so 
expensive. His mouth didn’t stop the whole time he was here. 
He rattled away the whole time. I thought 1 would finally kick 
him out.” 

“My precious, you mustn’t do that. Not just because he is a 
business supervisor as well as public official protected by the law 
but also because a new business supervisor would appear and 
then Colleague Bela would have to start everything all over again. 
You know the saying: Livestock that have had their fill use up less 
feed than those just beginning their good life. One must not act 
rashly, dearest.” 

“May the sky fall on him!” 

“We still don’t understand each other. The sky must definitely 
not fall on him because we would be in exactly the same situation 
with him as with Mr. Szabo if his train were bombed. Things are 
just fine as they are. God keep them like this as long as He pre- 
serves stones, but by all means as long as Colleague Bela and his 
wife are on this earth. So the dear fellow kept hinting for more, did 
he? In spite of that, he won’t get more than the usual hundred note. 
Let the sky fall on him! We’ll record the hundred here and let his 
soul burn in Hell when he dies!” 

“May he go blind together with his hundred!” 

“Very well put! He gets his hundred exactly so he won’t see 
anything, and that makes it worth putting up with his jabbering 
once in a while. So, one hundred pengos for Mr. Piller. That’s a 
lot of money, a lot of money, but what can we do? A man prospers 
in whatever way he possibly can. I don’t have to tell you that if he 
asks us to kiss his hand the next time and really insists on it, 
Colleague Bela will do so gladly.” 

“If only that would satisfy him— it doesn’t cost any money!” 
He wrote the hundred down. He had glanced at his wife when 
she spoke up. Now he put the pen down and clasped his hands. 

“Dearest, you still don’t seem to understand your old man. 
Do make note of this fact for yourself : our kind of little fellow 
prospers if he pulls his neck in and does what the bigger fellows 
expect of him. This is the rule! Hold your tongue and do what 
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is demanded of you! Don’t ever let yourself think that you don’t 
want to submit to the demands of lesser or greater potentates. 
They decide how you are to behave and shape your little life. If you 
have an ounce of sense, you should only be concerned about 
constantly heeding with alert eyes and ears, like a deer in the 
forest, whatever they want you to do. Understand? You have to 
pay close attention to them because they aren’t used to telling 
you what they want or how you should behave. You have to 
discover that! You have to become a mindreader, precious! In 
one way or another they let you find the clue, and everything 
hinges on your becoming aware of it quickly and clearly. This is 
how you get ahead in this world. This is why, if the occasion 
arises and he desires it, you must smother Mr. Piller’s hand with 
kisses and every hand extended toward you. Then they will say, 
this person is right for us. He will never disturb ihe waters. Let’s 
permit him to live quietly because he will never cause us any 
trouble. And Colleague Bela is happy he is the kind they will 
never have any trouble with because nothing is more valuable in 
their eyes than somebody like that. Colleague Bela’s dumb be- 
cause he’s smart, and he’s smart because he’s dumb. Clear? 
Indeed, my dear, how clear it is! Colleague Bela has learned the 
rule and he will never break it. So he will live out his life peace- 
fully, not rich of course but not poor either, not well but not 
badly. In other words, exactly the way the decisionmakers allow 
the B61as of this world to live. Not to mention that for this very 
reason his fellowmen will respect Colleague Bela because nobody 
is more disgusting or offensive in the eyes of my own class than 
somebody who tries to be different than they are. He doesn’t 
bargain or get clever, namely by breaking a rule, and this way 
making many smart ones nervous who don’t dare to break any 
rules and are angry when they see somebody courageous enough 
to show his cleverness. But this isn’t the basic point. As I have 
already told you. Colleague Bela is both smart and dumb, just 
like all the other Colleague Belas, and he will always be obliging 
in the presence of high and low potentates. Is this clear as mud to 
you? Just listen to your Beluska and everything will always be all 
right. There will always be some grub and never any breakdown of 
the sort you dislike, my dear.” 

His wife brushed aside his hand which was nearing the neckline 
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of the negligee and said : “It is quite a lousy world, that’s for sure !” 

“So what?” The host picked up the pen again. “You want to 
change it maybe? Pull your neck in and smother the hands of all 
living Pillers with kisses and everything will be all right. What does 
that cost you?” 

“My hundred note!” 

“You silly thing! It costs you more than that, but that should 
never upset you. Much more and not just in money, but don’t 
rack your brains over it. If it was only the hundred note!” 

He waved his hand and moved the notebook farther up in 
front of him. “Let’s go on. Now comes the real lousy bastard. 
He is a real fancy stuffed bird. But you have to keep an eye on 
him as if he were a live little bird. The devil take him! Now, just 
come over here my little bird in boots and show your visored 
head.” 

“How many pengos does he come to?” 

“Oh my!” The host raised his eyebrows. “Mr. Section Fore- 
man ! He is no ordinary fellow. He is on the way up !” 

“He is a damned rotten nazi bastard!” 

“Yes, that is definitely true, but before he came on the scene, 
the policeman was the chief bastard. Now it is the section fore- 
man. We are moving closer and closer to the heights of power.” 

“How much does he want?” 

“Money, money.” He shook his head. “Don’t you ever think 
of anything else?” 

“Well, what would interest me if not that? Fifty pengos here, 
twenty there, a hundred here. What am I, the mint or a thief? 
Don’t I need it for a living?” 

“Old girl, money isn’t what is essential here.” The host sighed. 
“To me it really makes no difference if I dance with money to 
their tune or buy a peaceful life for us some other way— kissing 
hands or pricking up my ears and keeping my mouth shut and 
not being able to tell them to go to Hell and call them bastards to 
their faces. Here money is just something like Holy Communion. 
We were taught to think of that as something symbolic, to rec- 
ognize it as an example of what really lies behind it and is the 
essence of it. The same is true here. Big shots have created a system, 
and we aren’t allowed to do a single thing contrary to it. Every 
day we have to show them our mugs— see, our mouths are shut! 
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The fact that they ask for this in money or maybe by forcing us to 
stand on all fours every morning from seven-thirty to eight, well, 
that makes absolutely no difference.” 

“You are a complete idiot!” His wife was looking at him with 
eyes opened wide. “What’s all this you are mixing together in a 
sermon? Do you think I understand a word of it?” 

“Hush... hush.” He waved his hand. “Peace, my dear. There is 
absolutely no difference. Shut up— that’s the point!” 

He clucked his tongue. “And Colleague Bela says: ‘You can all 
go and rot to death! I keep my mouth shut. As for what I am 
thinking in the meantime, you can’t know that!’ This way every- 
body gets his due, and peace reigns for all.” 

“You’ve gone crazy! What gibberish you are spouting! Tell 
me how much we have to give that rotten scoundrel.” 

“That’s what I am talking about, granny. We will dance on all 
fours right up to the nazi section foreman with five liters of brandy 
so that he will have something to guzzle from morning to night.” 
“That is out of the question!” snapped his wife. “I’ll tell you 
right now what he will get from me. How much did you give the 
guard?” 

“The policeman? Two liters. But my pet, we are way past that. 
How important is a policeman? But a section foreman! Now, he is 
something else! Now we are down on our hands and knees. The 
other day he said to me: ‘Your brandy is so good I have already 
drunk up what you recently sent me, brother.’ Some joke!” 
He bent over the notebook. “Five liters. Cost price six pengos. 
That totals thirty. Five liters of house wine at two pengos is ten 
pengos, thirty and ten make forty. So altogether it comes to 
forty pengos.” 

“Oh, the rotter,” his wife sighed. 

“He certainly is that,” he said, and with the tip of his tongue 
sticking out between his lips, he recorded the forty pengos. In front 
of the other numbers he wrote the name of the railroadman 
rather than the ticket inspector’s. Beside the forty pengos, how- 
ever, he drew an arrowcross. “Maybe he will die a hero’s death.” 
His wife snorted. “When the Russians come, they’ll string him 
up together with his brandy.” 

He leaned his head to one side. “And what if the Russians don’t 
come? And what if they don’t string him up? And what if these 


same fellows continue to be the big shots? Even bigger than they 
are now? What if they win the war? Well? Dearest, then who 
will be the decent fellow who knows how the lesson is written 
in the book? Colleague Bela’s dumb wife or Colleague B61a who 
gave them drinks obligingly? Heh... my darling?” 

After a brief pause his wife remarked: “Well, what are you 
staring at? Write it down for the devil!” 

“There! Like this, neatly. We have proved we are charmingly 
proper little fellows, the kind an ideal citizen has to be.” 

He leafed through the notebook to the last page. He knocked 
the ashes off his cigarette and said: “And now we shall do our 
best to drive Colleague Bela’s wife crazy. Not a word, granny!” 
He looked at her sternly with wrinkled brow. “Hush! If you 
say a single word, I’ll cut off your allowance for the day and then 
you can really go crazy.” 

He broke into a smile and caressed her arm. “No, I wouldn’t 
take her allowance away from my little precious one.” 

“1 tell you, you have gone completely nuts.” She looked at 
him. “What gibberish are you babbling?” 

“That we are going to start a brand new column, my dear, 
and you can’t open your mouth about it. Is that clear?” 

“What kind of column?” 

“A clever one.” 

She looked at him dumbfounded. “What is it going to be?” 

He raised his fingers instructively. “A little fellow like Colleague 
Bela and his beautiful-bottomed wife must travel the roads of life 
just the way he has to when he has something to do in the center 
of the city or on the Boulevard. He has to keep snapping his head 
right and left, forward and backward. He must constantly glance 
vigilantly and attentively in every direction. He takes a step and 
looks right. He takes a step and looks left. He takes another step 
and looks right, steps again and looks left. ‘Look around,’ 
proclaim signs at the curbs of the most frequently used streets. 
Now, what kinds of signs are posted along the routes of life? 
What signs and posters other than these must be installed? These, 
according to Colleague Bela: ‘Look in all directions before 
taking a single step!’, ‘Avoid accidents!’. Tee-hee. The task of 
those riding in cars is very simple, isn’t it? They speed away and 
it’s over. But what about the pedestrian, my precious? The 
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creature struggling along on two legs? He either looks around in 
all directions or doesn’t, and if he doesn’t, he is carried off to a 
hospital. Colleague Bela closes his eyes and sees enormous signs 
around him. Way too many! A sign here, a sign there, a sign 
over here, a sign over there, signs everywhere. They say: ‘Look 
out !’ They say: ‘Keep your peepers open!’ Colleague Bela sees row 
upon row of yellow, red, blue, and black signs. He just keeps 
jerking his head about. That’s just fine with him ! What would 
happen if he didn’t? He would be run over by the Tomotakatikis 
dashing along on four wheels. Indeed they would!” 

His wife was looking at him with wide-open, unseeing eyes. 
He took hold of her hand. 

“And when at this very moment Colleague Bela closes his 
eyes, he sees a sign in front of him again. A new sign among a sea 
of signs! It is the kind of signal light found at entrances to little 
streets, and clicking, it flashes constantly. On the sign is written: 
Be careful and vigilant, quickly give at least fifty pengos to the 
Mrs. Szabo who lives next door, that is, 17B. Click, click says the 
light, and flash, flash it signals. Starting tomorrow, always give 
her some trifling amount, and don’t regret that fifty note on the 
twenty-fifth. Is that clear? And hush, my darling. Don’t say a word, 
or I’ll fly off the handle and leave the bridge and I don’t know what 
will happen to the ship then.” 

His wife turned red. “You have lost your mind for sure. What 
is all this about Tititak and Tomotaki or whatever, and what is it 
you plan to do with Szabo?” 

He raised his finger again. “Mrs. Szabo, my angel. Mrs. Szabo 
only. Colleague Bela has the feeling he won’t be able to have 
anything more to do with Mr. Szabo. It seems Tikitaki’s car ran 
over Mr. Szabo today. Clearly, he didn’t jerk his head around fast 
enough and even ignored the signs.” 

“You’re sick!” She had become quite pale by now. “I swear 
you are, or drunk !” 

“I wouldn’t think that,” he said calmly. “We’ll record fifty 
pengos here for Mrs. Szabo.” 

“Hell no!” she shouted. “Hell no, my friend. What is she? 
An inspector, or policeman, or railroadman, or section foreman?” 

“She is a future section foreman, dearie,” he said emphatically. 
“Of course... it isn’t really certain yet. Actually, if I stop and 
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think about it, the possibility is very slight. But it’s possible 
enough, and so Colleague Bela won’t omit the fifty note, which 
he immediately writes down right here very clearly.” 

“Section foreman! Oh!” his wife shouted. “The wife of a man 
everybody speaks of as an atheist, as a communist. Who in the 
world is this Mrs. Szabo?” 

“A widow,” he replied, “a true widow. Do you understand?” 
Perplexed, his wife looked at him. “What kind of widow did 
you say?” 

“A grieving widow.” 

“Who told you this?” 

“They took her husband away. This evening between nine and 
ten quite properly and politely.” 

“Where did you get this?” 

“Nowhere! I saw the scoundrels waving the noose around.” 
“That isn’t true,” she said softly. 

“They were in our place tonight. Two henchmen. They drank 
some brandy and asked where the Szabos live. Not exactly in 
those words... but it’s really true. They took him away, my dear. 
They swished him away. That is as sure as I am sitting here beside 
you.” 

“Are you telling the truth?” 

“On my word of honor.” 

She gaped at him. “Oh, the rotters! The stinking, lousy, vile 
rotters! God will punish them. He will punish them so hard they 
will cry out in their misery. Taking away the father of three children 
just because he doesn’t believe in God and talks foolishly at times. 
The miserable bastards! I always told him, didn’t I: ‘Look out, 
Karcsika, look out and keep your mouth shut because you will 
pay a price for it some day. We aren’t living in a world where 
you can talk like that.’ Now it has happened! May God punish 
them as hard as I want Him to!” 

She fell silent. Then she asked in a dry voice: “What fifty 
pengos?” 

“The fifty pengos we’ll be giving to Mrs. Szabo tomorrow and 
every month from now on. For a period of time.” 

“Hell!” she said. “As big a hell as you can imagine! I will 
send over something once in a while, this or that, whatever shows 
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up at home. This is only natural. What will the poor woman do 
with three children? But I’m not crazy!” 

“You will be wise, not crazy. You will send her the ‘this and 
that,’ a little oil, flour and what-not, a little soup, some food- 
stuffs, whatever you can spare. That’s very decent. Doing less 
than that would be most disgraceful. But that’s in your line, not 
mine. Mine is the fifty pengos. Which I shall present to her on the 
twenty-fifth of every month.” 

When he saw she wanted to object, he put his hand flat on the 
table. “Not a word more! I’m telling you!” 

He crushed out his cigarette, casting angry looks at her. 
“Today two nazis took Szabo away. What the whole block 
knew or sensed reached their ears as well, it seems. They aren’t 
so stupid either. You should have seen one of them: he made my 
skin crawl. They took him away, and this means he will never 
come back. I know something else about him, but that’s nobody’s 
business. If the Russians come, everything will be all right with 
Mrs. Szabo, very much so. I, on the other hand, will have helped a 
communist’s family, and for me this will be quite enough reason to 
pass around the fifty and hundred pengo notes again and to 
dance again in front of the big shots. In short, I will be able to 
operate the business until my dying day. Is that clear?” 

He picked the pen up. Suddenly he put it down and pushed it 
away. “But we won’t keep a record of it anywhere. Keep your 
wits about you, Beluska!” 

He closed the notebook. 

“As for how things will be then, we’ll just have to wait and see. 
For the time being, things will stand as they are, and I don’t 
want to hear a peep out of you. Do we understand?” 

He knew his wife’s nature, and calculating well for this reason, 
he struck the table deliberately hard. 

“Do we understand?” 

He struck the table with his other hand. 

“Now damn it!” 

His wife winced at every blow, and she would never have dared 
show any opposition whenever the face of this huge man grew 
red with anger. 

“Fine,” thought the host. “Now she will keep her mouth 
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shut. She isn’t a bad woman; you just have to know how to 
handle her.” 

“Put the notebook away,” he said gruffly. She got up obediently 
and spoke to him only after she had reached the door to the 
adjacent room. 

“You don’t have to yell at me!” 

“Quiet !” he shouted and again struck the table with a powerful 
hand. 

“It is settled,” he thought, leaning back in his chair, when his 
wife entered the other room. “She’s a good woman, she’s just 
a bit dense. We’ll soothe her feelings later.” 

When she returned she glanced at him timidly. She went over 
to the stove and put the milk and coffee away. Colleague Bela 
followed her movements contentedly. 

“When I say something, that’s how it’s got to be and don’t 
question it,” he said firmly, careful now, however, not to raise his 
voice too much. 

His wife was puttering quietly. When she finished he said: 
“Come here.” 

She went to him. He pulled her to him. “We have to do this, 
precious. Don’t regret the fifty pengos. That’s what the world is 
like. We struggle to stay alive as best we can.” 

“If the world is anything at all,” she said, “it’s a damned vile 
place. One constantly has to look at things like a crook. It’s a 
dirty business, I tell you.” 

“What shall we do? Do I want it this way? The devil does, not 
me!” 

“Now just tell me,” she sighed. “Isn’t the whole thing disgust- 
ing? I’m not talking about the money now; the devil can take it 
all. But about the whole thing. Well, what kind of business is 
this?” 

“Disgusting,” the host said. “Exactly as you say, but we can do 
just one thing: adapt our lives to it. That’s what you do, or you 
croak. This is the way it was and is, and this is the way it will al- 
ways be. What shall 1 do? Run my head against the wall? I won’t 
go that far. Or hate myself from dawn to dark because I am forced 
to do things this way? Why should I? I just want to live my own 
simple little life and not cause anybody any trouble. Who do I hurt 
this way? I pull my neck in, and that’s that. I could really live quite 
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differently. And how I could ! But I have to live the way they let 
me. Every day life forces me to come face to face with this ques- 
tion: What will you do today to stay alive? Now, tell me, what 
am I to do?” 

He began caressing her back with firm, expert movements. 

“My dear, it’s really good to be alive. Isn’t it good, eh? Good? 
Eh?” 

He turned sideways on the chair and pulled her between his 
knees. His hand disappeared beneath her negligee and started 
upward, raising the negligee and making a powerful thigh visible. 

“We hurt nothing and nobody, dear,” he said in a hoarse voice. 
“We don’t hurt anybody. But we aren’t stupid either, not a bit!” 

He kept pulling her more tightly to him. 

“Come, dearest, come here to your Tomotaki! Of course... 
we haven’t lost our senses completely. Come, my love.” 

She unbuttoned her negligee and gave him her enormous 
breasts. She closed her eyes. 

“Of course,” he said. “We still have our brains. That’s a good 
one!” 
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CHAPTER V 


When after a few blocks he said goodbye to Gyurica, Mr. Schwung, 
the book salesman, waited until the watchmaker disappeared into 
the rolling fog, and instead of bearing to the right, which would 
have taken him homeward, he turned back in the direction they 
had come from, stepping cautiously so that the retreating Gyurica 
would not hear him. 

Before long Schwung heard the host lowering the shutters. Then 
silence descended on the entire street. 

“Excellent,” he murmured to himself. “In this fog I wouldn’t 
have enjoyed walking an extra block or two to avoid Colleague 
Bela’s eyes.” 

With hurried steps he passed by the tavern and looked at his 
wristwatch. It was ten minutes to ten. 

“Faster, Lacika, faster.” He pulled his hat down over his fore- 
head, gripping the briefcase to his side tighter with his arm. 

“I will have to manage things so that she won’t notice the breast 
of veal in my briefcase. I am dead certain she would take it and 
have that wretch devour it. The dirty scoundrel. He stuffs down 
meat more than enough for six people. Once I ought to show up 
without my briefcase and say ‘Look here, my angel ! You bitch !’ 
or ‘Look here, my dearest . . .’ It really doesn’t matter what I would 
call her... ‘Look here! There is no meat. Go tell him! No meat, 
no eggs, no bacon, no wine. Never again! Your precious husband 
can go croak wherever he chooses, but the good life is over! Un- 
derstand? How long do you think I am going to be this insane? 
How long do you think I can be your male’s benefactor? Well, 
you are very mistaken, my angel. After all, a man does have some 
self-respect. Do you think you can play around with his self- 
respect without being punished for it? You are very mistaken. 
Unfortunately, a man is frail, he commits many contemptible 
acts, but he will not tolerate anyone’s stepping on his self-respect, 
especially not for a long time... not for a prolonged period of 
time. If your husband wants to stuff himself, then let him fend 
for himself. Let the shop foreman get his own grub and not gobble 
up someone else’s dictionary and Petrarch and Greek-Roman 
mythology. At long last it is over, my angel ! There is a limit to 
everything. We end it all this very day! Which do you want? Me 
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or my etymological dictionary? You really ought to be ashamed 
of yourself for gorging your husband on what you wheedle out of 
your lover. Well, now it is all over! Here, here is the briefcase 
— it is empty! There is nothing in it! No pork chops, no breast of 
veal. Never again will there be anything in it for you! Never! 
Take me or the bacon!’ ‘Oh every earthly treasure, how I’ve 
neglected you / Since I hold her in my arms and sing my songs to 
her...’ Doesn’t this mean something? What is love if it isn’t 
making us forget about everything around us?” 

He turned up his coat collar and entered the main thoroughfare. 
“So we end it all! Yes, yes,” he sighed, “this is what I ought to 
do. She would stand there in front of me as flabbergasted as 
I don’t know what. So go and slam the door in her face and leave ! 
Like a man! Let her just say: ‘Now, that’s really something!’ ” 
A streetcar was passing by and he had to stop for a moment. 
“But of course, not today. Today let her still see whom she is 
dealing with. She can’t think I am a nobody. Just let her say and 
clap her hand to her mouth— the beast has such a divine mouth- 
let her say: ‘Oh my! You got hold of all this? I haven’t realized 
what a truly miraculous person you are. Nobody has seen anything 
like this for weeks and weeks, nobody in the whole building.’ 
Let her say this just one more time. After all, it’s the truth. Let 
anybody in today’s world try to support two families comfortably 
with meat, with breast of veal, pork chops, bacon, and such. 
Is that an easy task? But today let her precious husband stuff 
himself once more, or rather tomorrow. Anyway, next week he 
will be working the morning shift, and it won’t be possible to go 
to his ‘missus.’ But the following week I will show up with the 
empty briefcase. I swear I will! Just so she won’t notice the pork 
chops tonight. She can have the breast of veal, but she has ab- 
solutely no right to the pork chops. I would be in a terrible mess! 
My wife likes pork chops the best, so should I leave that as well 
for that scoundrel? No, honorable sir, you are not going to eat 
any of that !” 

He spat on the ground. 

“This week I’ve already used the excuse twice with my wife 
that the curfew has prevented me from getting home. ‘It’s fantas- 
tic, my dear, but twice this week I have had to spend the night 
exactly where the curfew caught me— the devil can take this whole 
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war! Whenever that happens I always worry about how much 
you must be fretting.’ ... Shame on you, Laci, shame. Isn’t your 
face burning with shame? Do you know what your wife is going 
through right now? She looks at the clock for the umpteenth 
time. Then she wraps her coat around her shoulders and goes down 
to the gate, pulls her coat about her, and looks out onto the street. 
She listens for footsteps and has several times already thought 
you were arriving home. For shame! Then, full of all sorts of 
fears, she goes back up the stairs, saying: ‘My God, my God!’ What 
a rotten way to treat her! Does she deserve it? For shame! What 
kind of man are you?... At this moment Colleague Bela is at 
home wolfing his supper down, and that big hunk of a female, that 
vagina on two legs, is stacking pork chops on his plate, pressing 
her thigh meanwhile against his leg. What a world of difference 
between my wife and that animal! Yes, my wife is a real woman. 
She is now going up the stairs, looking like a little girl as she steps 
quickly with her coat thrown over her shoulders... And Kovacs 
is now beginning to pray. My life if he isn’t at this very instant on 
his knees beside his bed or clasping his hands together over his 
plate— his plate clinks and his wife— you are really a rotter, Laci ! . . 
And Gyurica? Oh Lord! Of course, there isn’t an iota of truth in 
the rumor that he ravishes little girls and such. He clearly has 
someone with him, some rather young female, but that’s the sum 
of it. He is there now puttering around among his clocks. In short, 
each of them is a respectable man. Only you are a dirty scoundrel ! 
Laci, only you are a terribly vile rotter!” 

With a powerful puff he spat far in front of him, then wiped his 
mouth. 

‘‘As if this spitting solved the whole thing.” He jerked his shoul- 
ders. “We spit and solve everything? You are going to your mis- 
tress spitting some big ones along the way. This is real vileness. 
Indeed, it is a tragedy, a tragedy first and vileness only second. 
‘Writhing in the shackles of the order I did not create, / Good 
degenerates into evil, beauty into ugliness!’ That is the truth. 
Those who haven’t experienced the tremendous struggles of life 
lack the sensitivity to grasp the magnificence of poetry and poetic 
words. ‘What whirling depths abide in that miraculous structure 
we call the soul,’ to paraphrase the words of the poet. What a price 
we have to pay to cultivate vileness ! But isn’t every evil turned into 
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good by the intense concentration I exert to explain to myself that 
I can still become a decent man, in spite of doing things like this? 
Not to mention the degree to which every evil I commit is reduced 
by the great effort required of me to support two families and 
provide food for them? Just let someone else try to do it ! I am out 
walking along the street with my briefcase in my hand weighing 
ten to twelve kilos with books, and people say: ‘There goes a fel- 
low with a briefcase in his hand.’ That is all they say, nothing 
more! But if they could only look into the feverishly working 
brain. If they could only see the thoughts running around : meat, 
lard, meat, lard, oil, flour, oil, flour...! How much meat? how 
much flour? how much lard? In today’s world, among the terrible 
circumstances so familiar to every one of us ! Behold a man run- 
ning along here— a frail, gray soul. One of his shoulders droops 
from the weight he has lugged around for years. Occasionally his 
coat is buttoned crookedly because his speculations about impor- 
tant issues of life have made him absent-minded. His hat is pulled 
down over his forehead so that the light will not hurt his weak 
eyes. Once in a while he sniffles because the rain, the fog, the dank 
weather has soaked him to the skin along routes forcing him to 
run hither and yon. In and out, in and out. He walks fast because 
time is money, and he greets everyone first because every casual 
acquaintance or rarely encountered individual may someday be- 
come a customer, and for this reason his mouth forms a humble 
and sweet smile, and he turns sideways slightly when he doffs his 
hat, and accompanies the person he has just met for a few steps in 
this manner and only then puts his hat back on his head. In short, 
this is the way this little gray man goes along the street, and when 
they see him they say: ‘There goes that book fellow with his brief- 
case’— that’s all! As for what is going on inside the convolutions of 
his brain— everything occurs in our convolutions, as Darwin’s bril- 
liant genius established, contrary to the history-of-ideas school— as 
for the thoughts gnawing away at him there, they see nothing of 
them, do they? Do they see the tormented conscience? The battle 
full of doubt and shame to free oneself of evil and at the same time 
to lack the strength to give up the little pleasures that the nig- 
gardly hand of life has granted him as consolation for his burden- 
some and trying existence? ‘Why am I not free to love you, why 
must it be that I’ll forget you?’ Will a man be the worse for it?” 
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He put his briefcase under his other arm and shook his head. 

“What a hypocritical scoundrel you are, Laci! For shame! 
What is the real purpose of all these cogitations? Are you trying 
to deceive yourself too? The inescapable fact is that you are a 
dirty bounder. Do you think 1 don’t know about your dealings? 
Your filthy, petty affairs? My boy, I am very familiar with them, 
every single one of them. And don’t you forget this ! To this wench 
you take meat, eggs, bacon, and everything else when the need is 
greater at home. Rather... let’s just be truthful, let’s not go from 
one extreme to another. You take her what would be in excess at 
home... yes, that’s right: it would be in excess! After all, it is also 
true that you provide everything needed at home. And yet, if you 
were to take everything home, it wouldn’t be necessary to live 
only from day to day and there would be more of everything. This 
is the truth! The fact remains that you are stealing from your 
family. And why? So that bum can have more to stuff his belly 
with and have some roast meat at the factory, so he can gorge 
himself at home. ‘Eat, my angel. See what fine pap your darling 
is giving you. See what your darling wife is serving you. That 
foolish lover of mine took it away from his family for me.’ What 
a beast she is!” 

“No !” he said aloud, throwing his hand into the air. “It is over ! 
Everything is over this very day! There is no breast of veal. Today 
it goes to the respectable home, and all I will do here today is 
inform the beast about this. Oh, it displeases you? Well, you just 
go to! From today on, it will be delivered where it is deserved— 
into the hands of the faithful and pure wife, and the whole filthy 
business is over. We shall escape from our shame, but first we 
will have our say. She keeps a lover and feeds her husband what 
her lover sticks under her pillow. A little bacon, a little breast of 
veal, a small egg. What kind of woman is that?” 

He stopped and closed his eyes. His eyes reflected the sincerity 
of his feelings. He pronounced every word individually under his 
breath. 

“You must end it all tonight if you have an ounce of humanity 
or decency left. What you have been doing is absolutely dis- 
graceful.” 

He moved on, still murmuring to himself: “Forgive me. Forgive 
your husband, who is so weak but loves you very, very much, 
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as much as ever before. And you too, Colleague Bela, Gyurica, 
and Kovacs, forgive me!” 

A couple of buildings farther on, he stopped, looked around, 
and turned into a dimly lighted stairway. He scurried on tiptoe up 
to the second floor, and standing close to the door, rang the bell. 

“Just once,” he murmured, “oh Lord, just this once give me the 
strength.” He heard the key turning quietly in the lock. “Just this 
once.” 

He entered and put his briefcase on the floor next to the wall. 

“Did anyone see you?” he heard beside him. 

“No,” he said, feeling his heart leap into his throat. He stood 
motionless. 

“Well?” he heard the woman’s voice. It was a soft, fawning, 
and at the same time huffy voice, peevish and demanding like 
a child’s. 

“Nothing,” he thought to himself, “will change if I kiss her. 
Though perhaps I ought to be resolute from the very first moment. 
But...” 

He bent over and kissed her. 

“I’ve been expecting you,” she said, snuggling up to him. 

Schwung still felt her mouth on his lips, and her whispering 
made his face tingle. He felt the earth begin to sway. 

“Take your coat off.” 

He took it off and handed it to her. 

“Your briefcase?” 

“Here, sweetheart... here... here next to the wall.” 

“Why did you put out it there? Oh my, it’s quite wet. Is it 
raining?” 

“No, only fog... it’s foggy.” 

He felt her lips brush his chin. 

“You rascal, what have you gone and done again? Why, it’s 
so heavy...” 

“Yes, it is,” Schwung said. “Oh God,” he thought, “dear God !” 

“Come. You must be completely frozen.” 

“It is quite chilly.” 

He let her take hold of his hand and, opening the door, lead 
him into the room. 

“My God, my God!” 

A small night lamp was burning beside the bed. The fire could 
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be heard drawing in the stove; a pleasant warmth stirred among 
the furniture. 

“Well?” She was standing in front of him. She was tall and well 
built. Blonde with gray eyes, full, firm lips, a slender gold chain 
around her neck. The edging of her black lace slip showed from 
beneath her robe above her breasts. “Well, aren’t you going to 
greet me? You silly man.” 

“Oh my God,” thought Schwung. “The beast ! But I absolutely 
will not let her have the pork chops. Absolutely not! That is out 
of the question!” 

She cuddled up to him. 

“Not the chops, absolutely not.” He embraced her. Again he 
felt the earth sway with him, and when she slipped out of his 
arms, he remained standing dizzily for a few seconds in his place. 
His eyes chanced to fall on the bed, which the lamp bathed in 
a warm light. 

“God, God.” 

The woman was standing at the table opening the briefcase. 
With her eyebrows arched and her lips pursed, she unfastened the 
catch. 

“Oh my! This... can’t be true, Lacko. Is all this for me?” 

She ran over and threw her arms around his neck. “Lacko! 
You are marvelous!” 

She covered his face with little kisses, his eyes, his ears, and 
then gave him a resounding kiss on the mouth. “It can’t be true! 
Breast of veal !” 

She went back to the briefcase. She opened it, and stooping 
over, she looked into it. Holding this position, she pulled out the 
other package. 

“Chops! Lacko! Chops!” 

He just stood there motionless, feeling as if the ground were 
going to sink under him. 

“Dearest.” His voice became hoarse. “Dearest,” he began 
again. 

“Lacko, it’s not possible!” 

She danced back to him and put her arms around his neck. 

“There is no one sweeter than you.” 

“Dearest...” 

“There is no one sweeter. You sweet darling Lacko!” 
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She took his face into her hands. “Whose Lacko are you? Hm? 
Whose darling Lacko?” She kissed his forehead. “Come, come sit 
here comfortably beside the stove. You see I heated the place 
for you.” 

She pulled him over to the stove and sat him down in the chair. 
She sat on his lap and kissed him on the forehead again. 

“I’ll take the meat to the kitchen and come back to my..; 
Oh you!” 

She kissed him on the neck. 

Schwung bent his head to one side and closed his eyes. “My God, 
my God!” 

“I’m going, but I’ll be right back so I can warm you up. All 
right? Do you want me to warm you up?” 

“I am lost!” said Schwung aloud when he was alone. “I am 
completely... lost.” 

He stretched his legs out and closed his eyes. 

“I am completely lost !” 

He got up, walked over to the table, leaned on it, and shook his 
head. “But after all, as I said on the way here, I won’t create a row 
today yet. I really deserve this much. Today for the last time. 
Besides, tomorrow I will again get hold of some breast of veal... 
and pork chops... and take them home. I can get breast of veal 
from the veterinary for a Macaulay anytime.” 

He turned around and looked at the bed. On the way to it, he 
unfastened his wristwatch, then removed his jacket and hung it on 
the back of the chair. 

“My God,” he said when he sat down on the edge of the bed 
to take off his shoes. “Oh my God. I say, there is certainly no crea- 
ture more unfortunate than man !” 

He stared straight ahead and his hand had stopped at the 
shoelace. He felt as if his eyes were on fire and he wanted to cry. 
Quickly he turned toward the door and shouted : 

“For pity’s sake... hurry, you beast!” 

“Every one of our misfortunes stems from the fact that we make 
mountains out of molehills. I now feel like a filthy mangy dog. 
But really, is this great pang of conscience proportionate to the 
offense committed and, above all, to the character of this so- 
called sin? Is my offense so great that I must feel myself to be such 
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a horrible rotter? If ever someone honorably— that is exactly the 
right word— if ever someone honorably suffers the punishment 
imposed by his conscience through his agony, then I am that 
someone; but behind my every self-rebuke, my every self-recrimi- 
nation lies the notion that I am not really guilty. Is my offense 
really so enormous that I must hold myself in such utter disgust?” 

Kiraly— by now he was hurrying along in the early morning 
hours through the fog that had ridden out the night and was still 
stubbornly spread over everything— his coat collar turned up, his 
hat pulled down close to his sleepy eyes, his empty briefcase 
tossed under his arm, his nose sniffling now and then. 

“Now, let’s just examine calmly what causes a person to re- 
proach himself. For as long as I can remember, I have done no- 
thing but adapt myself to all kinds of rules, particularly rules and 
regulations that I myself didn’t produce and whose justness no 
one even asked me about. Before my time— God knows how many 
years or centuries ago— there lived a pack of men who made up 
some laws. They decided what is good and what is bad, what a 
person may do and what he may not, and today— today and not 
then— I am forced to live in the manner they concocted way back 
then. These regulations are thundered into everyone’s ears: ‘We 
are not interested in your opinions or ideas; just live the way we 
direct you!’ This is how things have been going with me since 
I was born, and gradually they have brought me to the point 
where I can’t think anything through with my own brain. Instead, 
I eye customs as if I were looking at some graybeard— I, the foolish 
child— to find out how they view something I am already doing 
or planning to do. That’s really the way it is! But to be frank, 
I have to raise this question: ‘Tell me, ladies and gentlemen, what 
is wrong about a healthy man spending a night with a woman? 
Do you know anything more normal than that?’ Only a complete 
idiot would reply that it is contemptible. Nature made us fit to lie 
down with a woman everyday and feel good with her. But really 
now, who can do it at home everyday? So, on the one hand, 
there is man’s nature, or rather nature herself, and on the other, 
there is a rule or something which says : ‘ You are doing a contempt- 
ible thing behaving like that !’ Instead of doing that, I am supposed 
to resist the command of nature, so that custom won’t find some- 
thing to cast out of me. And what climaxes the whole story— it 
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is really a tragedy, moreover the tragedy of every single one of 
us— is the fact that we no longer even have to fix our eyes on the 
law of custom, for that rotten law burrows into our every nerve, 
permeates us like ink the blotter, moves into me, and the miserable 
thing becomes just as inseparable a part of me as my kidneys or 
birthmarks or gastric juices. And this is how it is with everything. 
Suddenly I’m seized by the desire to sing in the street— I mustn’t 
because people will think I’m an idiot. I would like to stretch my 
arms out on the street— I mustn’t because people do have their 
own opinion of me. Or I don’t want to get out of my bed now, 
today, this very day, but to stay under the warm covers— nat- 
urally, that is forbidden. The law says man must not be lazy, though 
everyone would be happiest just lolling around. As if there were 
a higher obligation than for us to feel good! Whoever denies the 
truth of this is not merely stupid, he is a complete prizewinning 
idiot. To feel good! To feel even better! Have we become such 
complete idiots that we are not aware of the greatness of this 
conception?” 

He stopped. With his head turned slightly to the side, he blinked 
his eyes at the sky. 

“I maintain,”— he raised his finger— “indeed, I emphatically 
maintain that I am performing an act against nature when I feel 
pangs of conscience at having felt good and behaving according 
to the command of nature. I further maintain that I have to ex- 
perience these pangs of conscience because of the following factors. 
The first is this: It isn’t possible for me to live according to 
nature’s command in every instance, in other words, as my desires 
demand. The other is a most hideous and sickening thing: I don’t 
have enough money to be able to thumb my nose at laws and 
customs. During my whole life I have done nothing but trot after 
money and live day and night in ways that suit others. Day by day 
I bind myself hand and foot. Day by day, like some stupid man- 
nequin, I twirl about in front of others: Does this please you? will 
this suit you? For shame! And now here I am, walking along the 
street, going through the hell of hells because I have enjoyed a 
woman and can’t take home a kilo of meat. Well, what is the total 
value of that meat? Six sacks of gold, salvation itself, or the phil- 
osophers’ stone, and so I am compelled to make such a big thing 
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out of it? It is an ugly animal’s even uglier part, and I, a man, have 
to crush myself to obtain a little piece of it. Well, this is our life, 
this is our dignity, this is our crown among living creatures. 

“Oh praise to men who can do what they judge to be good and 
pleasurable, who dare act in ways that make them feel good! 
To men who dare become what they desire to be! Praise to those 
who are capable of living wholly as themselves ! To those who 
fulfill the law, saying: ‘This is how I want it to be!’ If this filthy 
existence has any value, it is no more than that of being able to do 
what we want and to do unhindered what we have the capacity 
for. Honor to all who dare and can, in whatever way, live accord- 
ing to the command of their own desires. All honor to them ! It does 
not matter that they do so at the expense of others. Such indi- 
viduals experience human completeness! They are our reason for 
existing. They are the ones we can point to and say: ‘Lo! this is 
Man!* ‘Can you show me Man?’ a visitor from the moon might 
ask. ‘There he is!’ we could say. ‘There! Look! He is the One! 
He is Freedom ! He is Will, He is Power, He is the One Who Feels 
Good!’ If a hundred million live solely to make it possible for 
him to exist, then he is worth the one hundred million. He is 
Man!’’ 

At this instant Gyurica and his Tomoceuskakatiti came to his 
mind. He paused for a moment, and then, waving his hand, he 
hurried on. 

“Haha! hoho! Mr. Gyurica, you were wrong to ask us that. 
There’s no truth in your view that such a question must be posed. 
You are also a bit stupid; otherwise you would know this is the 
case. You would know what I read in a book by a greatly esteemed 
French writer. According to him, our lives consist entirely of 
agonizing over how we are to behave. You would also know that 
other distinguished writers have denied that this view is true. They 
most certainly have! My dear fellow, there is no situation in which 
a man doesn’t know how to behave properly. No, Mr. Gyurica 
and Mr. Writer, there certainly isn’t ! Every one of us knows very 
clearly how we ought to or must behave in every conceivable 
situation. Do you think, Mr. Gyurica, that each of us didn’t 
already know our choice at the very moment you grunted out 
your story like a pig? You are very mistaken ! We know, but we 
start to think afterward. We make our ears grow like some 
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horribly shaped antenna so we can listen better: the regulation is 
correct ; indeed we must heed it ! Yes, heed what this wtretched, this 
idiotic world, this miserable society has to say! Mr. Gyurica, you 
must believe what you yourself first thought immediately after 
you created your question. Don’t wait until you stretch your ears! 
That is the real truth! The rest is villainy, hypocrisy, and this whole 
world consists of nothing but that.” 

He crossed the main thoroughfare and bore in the direction of 
Colleague Bela’s street. 

“Do you know what 1 have to say to all of you? Just stop and 
think what it means when men put their heads together and tell 
dirty stories. Just the way all of you do when you are sitting 

together around the dinner table. Consider what lies behind it. You 

also look at dirty drawings and even dirtier postcards. Do you 
know what this shows? Kovacs, when you bought that nude paint- 
ing from my friend’s collection, did you know why, what it 
signified? And when a young girl, a lily-white innocent, passes by 
the tavern window, you all grunt like pigs and wink at each other 
and say: ‘Damn it!’ Then you straighten yourselves around by 
saying what a beautiful child she was, and you follow her with 
eyes about to pop out and immediately afterward begin telling 
dirty stories, about what Moricka did with his niece and what the 
chambermaid reported about it. You know what all these things 
mean, don’t you? So there you are! Then not so fast with accu- 
sations, my dear friends! Moreover, when you are drinking your 
wine-and-sodas, what purpose does it serve? Why aren’t all of you 
at home? In the good warm home beside the loving wife? Why is it 
better for you at the tavern, if I may ask? Be careful how you 
answer because old Uncle Kiraly is not a greenhorn or ninny. 
You are drinking your wine-and-sodas and retelling your amorous 
adventures. Come now, let’s not kid each other! Story follows 
story quickly one after the other telling how things were in the 
good old days, and when you finish one of the female stories, what 
a big sigh you heave: ‘Ah well!’-and then, holding your breath 
and lost in thought, you stare straight ahead of you like that fellow 
in the Daumier drawing, and your eyes look like a suckling 
calf’s or a March cat’s. Did anyone ever ask you to recount 
these stories? For instance, who asked you what kind of woman 
she was? And you flex your arm and smack your lips, another 
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of you swallows fast, his whole mouth gets dry. Let’s not fool 
ourselves, old dad! Maybe not one of you understands what is 
going on when at a social dinner you say to the woman seated 
next to you: ‘Rozsika, I would do anything for you! For such a 
beautiful woman!’ Then you add: ‘Oh me, my wife heard me!* 
And you would laugh it away, for something must be done after 
this, right? Then what does this woman, this Rozsika, have to 
say? Doesn’t she lean over and say: ‘G6zuka, speak to me when 
nobody can overhear you!’? Then your faces turn red, and you 
look around self-consciously, even if you are laughing away, and 
lose your happy mood for an instant. My friends, what is going 
on here, if I may ask? Also, there are times when you put your 
hands on the table after drinks and say: ‘Well, my friends, I must 
be going.’ Tell me, what does that ‘well’ signify? And why do the 
rest of you say: ‘Well, of course. That’s the way things are.’ 
You know what this all means, don’t you? Certainly Freud has 
already expressed his opinion on it— not that water polo star you 
are thinking of but the great Viennese author whose works are 
being bought by so many these days. And what about the time 
Colleague Bela read you the story about that aristocrat, that 
Viktor Szamosi— how he lifted sixty thousand pengos from the 
Zuglo Post Office one afternoon? How did you react to that? 
You said: ‘Damn him!* and ‘Well, he won’t have anything to 
worry about from now on.’ Isn’t that so, my boys? ‘Unless they 
catch him,’ you said, didn’t you? ‘Oh, they’ll never catch that 
one,’ you said, and you were lost in your own thoughts again. 
‘Damn him!’, you said, and, my dear friends, you blinked ahead 
of you, straight ahead as you always do when you hear such 
news, and you blinked. Yes, you blinked! Why did you, if old 
Uncle Kiraly may ask you? And why did you say so positively 
they would never catch him? In short, not so fast, my brethren. 
Don’t press the point, I say. And let’s be careful about judging 
others.” 

By this time he had reached Colleague Bela’s tavern. The 
shutters were still down. Traces from the shaken tablecloths were 
still visible on the sidewalk. The tavernkeeper was still dreaming 
the dreams of the righteous, and he never sent his wife out to 
sweep up until about six o’clock. 

“I say to you, to all of you!” He looked at the tavern. “Col- 
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league Bela, I say to you, don’t speculate over the question Gyu- 
rica raised. And you, Mr. Gyurica, you well know that everything 
is perfectly clear to us. As for me, my God, I have been much 
too poor and defenseless to think even for a moment about which 
one 1 would want to be. A free and unrestricted man! And I re- 
commend that no one rush to pronounce judgment on me. Be 
sure not to hurry, my friends. Don’t, because I have seen each 
of you behaving exactly as I have described. All of you yearn for 
this too. All of you want to be Tomoceuskakatitis, and the extent 
to which you protest this, deny this, determines the extent to which 
you realize you can no longer become Tomoceuskakatitis.” 

The street in which he lived came into his view, and shortly 
afterward, the building in which he lived. He turned the corner 
so fast— after all, this was why they called him Schwung— he had 
to break out of his thoughts abruptly, and he suddenly realized 
that in a few moments he would have to enter his flat. He stopped 
dead in his tracks, and he remembered that his briefcase was 
completely empty. No breast of veal, no pork chops. Absolutely 

nothing. , , , , 

“For shame!” he said, shivering. His shoulders sagged, the 
fire of unspoken polemics ceased burning in his eyes, and he 
suddenly woke to reality. “The curfew, my dear. So sudden 
I didn’t even notice...” 

“For shame!” he said again and headed for his flat. “Actually, 
I knew yesterday already that I couldn’t get any breast of veal for 
the Macaulay, simply because I no longer have a Macaulay, and 
to exchange it for breast of veal, I must first get hold of a copy of it 
somewhere, and that won’t come to less than a picture album or an 
illustrated book on plants. And so everything is finished for this 
week. This week? Let’s not lie, my friend. There won’t be any 
meat in the house for exactly ten days because I took the last 
piece to that bitch. And no line of reasoning can count for anything, 
and it doesn’t really matter who tells certain kinds of jokes or what 
someone cackles to someone else’s wife... because with them the 
whole business ends there. For them, that is the end of it all you 
are still a vile scoundrel!” 

With shoulders hunched over, he turned into the entrance. 

“Yes, Mr. Gyurica, I am such a damned scoundrel that no one is 
better qualified than I am for Kakatiti’s profession. 
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As he was going up the stairs, before him unfolded the sight of 
an enormous throne. It was made of gold, and breasts of veal were 
suspended from it, pork chops bedecked it. Men with smooth- 
shaven heads came forward, and sliding on their knees, they held 
out to the throne breasts of veal, pork chops, eggs and bacon, 
flour, oil, and lard. They raised amphoras of wine high and car- 
ried butter on silver, sparkling servers. Slaves with bulging muscles 
brought in slender girls and fully-blossomed women, clutching 
them by their arms. A distance away, some Indian girls, dressed in 
silk garments, danced, and music sounded, the harp trembled, the 
flute sang. High above, from a ceiling resplendent in blue and 
adorned with gold, hung hams and knuckles of veal. From among 
slabs of bacon and lengths of salami strung in rows, gold coins 
rolled between the legs of women, slaves, and everyone in an 
endless swirl in all directions on the ornamented mosaic floor. 

He closed his eyes and thought— grasping the banister— “I 
should die this very instant. Come this very instant, oh come 
quickly, Chiribi-Churuba, come. Don’t be a single second late!” 
He opened his eyes and leaned his head to one side as if he 
were listening to distant voices. He asked aloud: 

“Do you really mean that?” 

He continued to listen attentively for a while. Then, with a sad, 
sagging face and bowed head, he nodded: 

“Yes, yes. May God forgive my sin.” 
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CHAPTER VI 


“...one thousand seven hundred sixty-five, one thousand seven 
hundred sixty-six, one thousand seven hundred sixty-seven. Hm.” 

Gyurica stopped and took out his key. 

“Hm! Not a bad average. One thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-seven.” 

He lived one thousand seven hundred and one or rather, one 
thousand seven hundred eighty-nine paces from the tavern. 

“Not bad,” he said once again while fitting his key into the 

lock * . , 

He lived in an old house wedged between two two-storey build- 
ings. An arched gate and two windows on each side faced the 
street. The house had been constructed in the previous century, 
was quite weatherbeaten, and had low ceilings and a cobblestone 
yard running back to the partition wall. Actually, there were 
partition walls on the other two sides of the yard as well, so 
sunshine rarely reached the area, and yellow grass and moss were 
visible between the cobblestones. The flat consisted entirely of 
two rooms and a kitchen. The two rooms were to the right, and 
the kitchen to the left, and the kitchen also served as Gyurica’s 
workshop. 

Gyurica entered the gate, locked it behind him, and continued 
under the archway into the yard. 

Groping around at the corner of the house, he found a bucket, 
went to the pump in the middle of the yard, and filled it with 
water. Then, careful not to spill any on his clothes, he carried the 
bucket to the kitchen to the right. He tapped softly on the door 
pane. The light behind the blue-colored blackout paper went out, 
a key rasped, and the door opened. The watchmaker stepped 
inside and waited until the light was turned on again. He then car- 
ried the bucket to a stool standing beside the stove, shook the 
water off his hands, and turned around: 

“Good evening.” 

A girl about fourteen or fifteen years old was standing at the 
door. She was just then taking her hand off the light switch. Her 
hair was tied back with a small kerchief, but her shiny locks fell 
free. There was a light, small scarf around her neck. 

“Good evening.” 
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She took Gyurica’s coat and scarf and hung them on a hook 
fastened to the door. She turned around and looked at him, 
smiling. 

Gyurica was rubbing his hands together above the stove. “Did 
you just light it?” 

“Yes,” the girl said. Adjusting her kerchief, she stepped closer 
to him. 

“What’s new?” 

“Nothing, nothing special.” 

He went to her and raised her chin. He looked into her eyes. 
“How are you feeling?” 

She blushed. “Fine, thank you.” 

“Are you having any trouble?” 

“None.” 

He smoothed down her hair under her kerchief and smiled. 
“And you won’t have any.” 

“I get dizzy,” she whispered, bowing her head. 

“That goes with it. After all, it’s no small matter.” 

He took a little box out of his pocket. “Take one of these every 
night and every morning. Put it away so one of the others won’t 
get hold of it. It’s only for such a great lady like you.” 

The girl looked up, and smiling, Gyurica made a bow to her. 
He handed her the box and took hold of her hand. He led her to 
the kitchen table, and sitting down, he stood her in front of him. 
For a while he didn’t speak to her, and then, holding both her 
hands in his, he said: “You should be getting a lot of rest now.” 
He was quiet for a moment. 

“But we can’t do it now. Not as much as you need or the way 
I’d like you to. All we can do is keep trying and leave less and less 
work for you. Tomorrow all you will have to do is the sewing. 
Tonight I will take care of the cooking as before. In the morning 
I’ll bring the armchair from the workshop and you will sit in it. 
You must be sure to cover yourself so you won’t catch cold while 
sitting, and get up only when you have to. All right?” 

She nodded. “Yes.” 

“Have Rascal do everything else. Really, it’s not a bad idea 
to give him more work to do. It doesn’t hurt to give such a scat- 
ter-brained child responsibilities once in a while. Every once in a 
while, you have to entrust the cabbage to the goat, especially if 
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the goat is such an intelligent little creature like our Rascal. Did he 
give you any trouble today?” 

“The theater again.” 

“Theater, theater ! If only we could find something that would 
make him give it up. 1 don’t know where he got this theater bug 
from.” 

“I can barely handle him.” She raised her eyes. “The others, of 
course, are then beside themselves. ‘Give us an old rag for a cur- 
tain, let Rascal put the hat on, let him dress up like a grownup,’ 
and on it goes.” 

“The whelp will report to me in the morning. As soon as he 
wakes up, bring him to me in the kitchen, and you will see you 
won’t have any trouble with him for a while. One has to talk to 
him as if he were grown up. He isn’t stupid, that one, and he has 
so much pride in him it’s really too much. We’ll try this with 
him tomorrow. He will do everything tomorrow. Now be smart 
about him. If he isn’t doing something the way you do, don’t 
let it bother you. Let him go ahead anyway. Leave everything up 
to him, speak to him only when he does something really stupid. 
Let him enjoy the fact that he can arrange things, give orders, 
and the others have to obey him.” 

“I don’t know how well they will obey him. They are always 
watching him, waiting for something to start them laughing, and 
he enjoys that, and then they all go wild.” 

“Well, let’s try it anyway. All right? But keep your eye on him 
so he won’t think he doesn’t have to take orders. At the same 
time, let him think he is the boss. Agreed?” 

“I really don’t feel too bad.” 

“Of course not.” 

He looked into her eyes and smiled again. 

“Did you get very scared?” 

She smiled too and nodded. 

“Did you think the world was coming to an end?” 

She smiled. 

Gyurica pulled her closer to him. 

“But the end isn’t here,” he said. “The beginning is. It shows 
you are healthy. Everything is fine with your system; you are 
developing normally. Nothing has changed in you. You will be 
exactly the same as you have been up to now, but you will begin 
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to grow and, I think, you will feel something you have never felt 
before. What that feeling will be like, I can’t say. Really, it is 
quite possible that I only think it will be like something. Something 
like, well, feeling a little proud, and there’s nothing wrong with 
that either. How can I express it?” 

Lost in thought, he looked at her hair. His eyes drifted to her 
hands, and he pressed them more firmly with his fingers. 

“Life gave you some information about itself— about why you 
are in this world. About why you are living on this earth. So that 
some day you will be among those we owe everything to, so that 
some day you too will become a mother— she whom we respect 
above all else and all things in the entire world. Before whom all 
mankind bows their head, before whom we men forever feel like 
children. You will become a mother ! Therefore it shall be a com- 
mandment to everyone that he can secure happiness for himself 
only as he makes you happy and frees you of sorrow, that he shall 
protect you and watch over you because he protects and looks 
after himself in you and trespasses against himself if he mistreats 
you. And therefore it will be a commandment to everyone that 
he shall live according to your law, which is more powerful and 
demanding than any other law, and govern his life according to 
that law. In accord with that law which demands that life exist for 
life, that every act must foster life, that our every moment must 
serve the preservation of life. And it will be a commandment to 
everyone that he so live on this earth that nothing will cause you 
sorrow, no hurt ever reach you, no worry ever accompany you, 
no fear ever be known by you, so that the child will so develop 
in you that the secret memory hidden in the blood shall present 
it only with the beautiful and the good. You will grow into a 
woman at this commandment, and you will proclaim this com- 
mandment to mankind !” 

He was holding her face and looking into her eyes. “You will 
forget what exists now, what is going on in the world now. Life 
will triumph because things cannot be otherwise. What you 
preserve of the present, the memory of it, will help us all. Because 
you came to know the wicked, you will recognize the wicked. 
You will recognize him sooner than anyone else, your eyes will 
behold him sooner than anyone else’s. Your heart will pound, 
your shout will sound before everybody’s. You will see him 
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creeping out of his hole. You will see him before anyone else has 
set eyes on him and sensed anything. You will hear his breathing 
before anyone else has an ear out for him. You will feel his pres- 
ence when no one else senses it. You will be the first to cry out, 
and you will point your finger at him while he is still hidden, and 
you will be the one who, shouting, issues the command: ‘He must 
be destroyed !’ No one will doubt your heart’s surmise or question 
your crying out, for everybody will know you are his greatest 
enemy. This is how it shall be, and so shall it remain forever.” 

She was watching his face, and she bowed her head. 

“You believe this, don’t you?” asked Gyurica. 

She did not reply. 

“Do you believe it?” 

She tightened her lips. They began trembling; then the trembling 
spread to her whole face. The pure, chaste face filled with creases. 
Quivering, then trembling, her eyelids closed. She started to cry 
and shook her head -that no, no, she didn’t believe what he told 
her. The sudden sobbing shook her whole body, and kneeling 
down in front of him, she laid her head on his knees. She pressed 
her hand against her mouth to smother her crying so no one 
could hear her. 

Gyurica put his hand on her head. He spoke softly, struggling 
with his words: ‘‘You must believe it. And you must realize that 
what is going on in this world will pass away. Nothing of it shall 
remain! Everything going on in this world is against man. Man is 
good! That is why every wickedness passes from him. Evil is 
alien to man’s nature, as alien as the sickness from which we 
recover and which gets us into its power only when we don’t 
take care of ourselves.” 

“I don’t want to believe in anything!” she said, her sobbing 
now broken by hiccups. ‘‘I want to die! Men are evil and brutish. 
I don’t want to live!” 

Gyurica stood up and clasped her to him. He waited until her 
weeping quieted; then he led her to the door of the other room. 

“Go to bed, my little one. And may the Lord forgive us all.” 

He opened the door to the room. As the light fell into the 
room, a row of little beds became visible. They were lined up 
along the length of the wall, and two additional beds were pushed 


together in the middle of the room. The warm air of sleeping 
children flowed toward the open door. 

“Cover up Rascal,” Gyurica said. 

He himself went over to the first bed. A little boy with black 
hair was breathing deeply under the covers with his head on his 
arms. Gyurica carefully turned him on his back. He went to the 
next bed. A boy of similar age was lying in it. The covers had 
slipped off* him, and his nightshirt had rolled up around his 
waist. As Gyurica bent over him, the child moved and turned 
onto his other side. Nine beds remained. Seven along the wall 
and two in the middle of the room, one of which was empty, its 
covers thrown back and its pillow untouched. 

Gyurica went over to the girl. She was still fighting her tears. 
He passed his hand over her hair. 

“Good night.” 

“Good night,” she said. “I put the notebooks on the table.” 

When he closed the door, he buried his face in his hands for a 
moment. Then he went to the stove, and sitting on his haunches, 
stoked the fire. He looked at his watch. 

“Ten after ten. I have more than an hour and a half. I wonder 
what the child will be like.” 

He stood up and got a pot and pan from the bottom of the 
kitchen cabinet. Next, he took a bottle of cooking oil and some 
flour from the section with glass doors, a wooden spoon from the 
drawer, and carried each in turn to the stove. He poked the fire. 

“First I’ll work on the breakfast soup, and while it is cooking, 
I’ll peel some potatoes. There’s nothing else. I’ll make a potato 
stew with some bacon and also some dumplings. Then, if I fix 
some onions in vinegar, we’re all set with something sour. I’ll 
peel a few more potatoes and the potato salad is also taken care of.” 

He put the pan on the stove lid and poured some oil into it. 
He opened the large chest next to the wall, took out some potatoes, 
and put them into a little basket. He sat down on the stool in 
front of the stove and began peeling the potatoes. After peeling 
a few, he got up and filled the pot with water. The oil was already 
beginning to boil. He stirred some flour into it and stood there 
until the thickening turned brown. He got two onions, and after 
cleaning them, he added them to the soup. 

By the time he finished peeling the potatoes, the soup was ready. 


He pulled the pot to the side, added some salt, and left it there on 
the edge of the stove. He cleaned another onion, took out another 
pan, poured some oil into it, and added the onion chopped into 
little pieces. While the oil was heating, he put an apron on and 
set about making the dumplings. He stirred the flour in an earthen 
bowl, while standing in front of the sideboard. When he heard 
the oil sizzling, he returned to the stove, added the chopped-up 
bacon, and carefully stirred the mixture with the spoon to make 
sure that each piece would brown evenly. Next, he sprinkled 
paprika on it, dumped the washed potatoes into the pan, and 
covered it. By the time he had cut the dumplings and finished the 
cooking, it was nearly eleven-thirty. He swept the kitchen and 
wiped up the floor. He sat down and lit a cigarette. He smoked it 
down to its end silently, staring straight ahead. Then he took his 
apron off, poured some water, and washed his hands. He went 
over to the window and took a red pencil out of one of the pencil 
boxes. He sat down at the table, pulled to him some notebooks 
bound in blue paper, and carefully set them beside each other. 

“I must finish by midnight. Nothing else must be left, just the 
mending.” 

On the first notebook, which he had taken into his hands, was 
inscribed “£va” in beautifully drawn letters. Before going to bed, 
she always placed her own notebook on top. Gyurica got up and 
quietly went to the door of the room where the children were 
sleeping. He opened it and went over to one of the beds in the 
middle of the room. Eva was sleeping with her face buried in her 
arms. Occasionally she would sob in her sleep. Gyurica bent over 
her and kissed her hair gently. The room was filled with the deep 
breathing of eleven children. One of them mumbled something 
in his sleep. Gyurica went over to the boy and caressed his 
forehead. 

“Peti’s sleeping nicely,” he said, “Peti’s sleeping comfortably.” 

The boy opened his eyes, and when he sleepily recognized Gyu- 
rica, he smiled and said in a faint, lisping voice: “Peti’s sleeping.” 

He turned on his side, and breathing evenly, sank into a deep 
sleep again. 

Gyurica left the room and again sat down to the notebooks. 
In Eva’s, a map of Europe was drawn with neat blue lines. The 
mountains were green and brown, the borders of countries were 


shown in red. At the top was written “The Climatic Zones of 
Europe,” and dotted lines marked off the oceanic, continental, 
and Mediterranean zones from each other. Gyurica opened the 
textbook placed next to Eva’s, and scanning the chapter bearing 
that day’s date, he checked the drawing. In the last two note- 
books, large scrawls formed a row of “g”, then “p”, and lastly 
“j” letters. He corrected the poorly written ones, and taking the 
textbook, marked the next day’s lesson. He wrote a few one- 
syllable words in front of the rows as models. 

It was a few minutes past midnight when he completed the 
notebooks. He got up and put everything back on the window 
sill. 

He went to the kitchen door, draped his coat over his shoulders, 
put his hat on, and lit a cigarette. He stoked the fire again, and 
returning, opened the door cautiously. He walked across the 
cobblestones and went to the gate. He pulled his coat more snugly 
around himself. Leaning against the gate, he smoked his cigarette 
silently. 

“Tomorrow,” he was thinking, “I’ll sell the Swiss black cuckoo 
clock. Felvinci’s eyes will pop when I drop into his place and say; 
‘Here you are, sir. Your desire is fulfilled, here’s the clock, it’s 
yours.’ ‘You are going to part with it after all, Mr. Gyurica?’ 
‘Yes, but for a hundred pengos and not eighty.* ‘That is a lot 
of money,’ he will say. ‘Then you don’t get the clock,’ I will reply, 
and then he will pay my price. And I won’t have any worries for 
a good couple of days. We’ll have thick brown soup, milk for the 
children, and even some sausage. Schwung said he could get me 
some if I wanted it badly enough.” 

He heard the sound of footsteps on the street. He put his head 
against the wooden gate and his hand on the latch. He turned the 
key in the lock. The footsteps stopped in front of the gate. He open- 
ed it. 

In front of him, in the constantly swirling fog stood a man and a 
child. 

“Good evening.” 

“Quick,” Gyurica said, and stepping aside, he made room for 
them. 

After he closed the gate, he stood there for a moment, listening. 
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The street was silent. “This way, please,” he said, turning, and 
walked ahead of them. 

When he shut the door, he turned to the new arrivals. The 
man was short and wore glasses, the child beside him was a little 
girl, perhaps six or seven years old. 

The man spoke up: “Everything is all right, nobody saw us.” 
“I think she will be the last one.” Gyurica looked at the child. 
“I don’t have any more room.” 

He put out his hand to her. “Hello. You will get your teddy 
bear right away. He has a box of candy as big as this, and he can 
hardly wait to give it to you. He’ll say: ‘Help yourself.’ Just like 
that. He is a very clever teddy bear.” 

The little girl was blinking in the light and wouldn’t let go of 
the man’s hand. 

“Won’t I get any candy?” the man asked. 

“Certainly not! Teddy gives candy only to such smart and 
pretty little girls like this.” 

“But can’t I play with teddy?” 

“Of course not!” said Gyurica, taking hold of the little girl’s 
hand. “That too is only for us. The teddy bear belongs only to 
clever little girls. But if you are good and behave yourself, we will 
let you hold him for a little while. Won’t we?” He looked at the 
child. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “1 don’t know.” 

“You know what? Let’s give him a little piece of candy when 
he comes here again. All right? Until then, let’s take off your coat ; 
teddy bear is afraid of people with coats and caps on. He says 
he likes only those living here with us.” 

“Oh, let me stay here too!” the man said. 

“No, you can’t. Only those can stay with us who like teddy 
bears and who are liked by teddy bears.” 

He went to the window and brought a large teddy bear with a 
ribbon around its neck to the child. A small box of chocolates was 
in its arms. 

“Teddy, do you like this little girl?” He sat down on his 
haunches beside her, holding out the teddy bear in front of her. 
He nodded the teddy bear’s head. 

“See? He likes you. Will you give the little girl a piece of candy? 
Ask him politely if he’ll give you some candy.” 


She looked around the room. She glanced at the stove, the 
table; then she looked at the door to the next room. 

“Teddy,” Gyurica said, “ask this little girl what her name is.” 
The child looked up at Gyurica. “Nobody will come here and 
take me away?” 

Gyurica lowered the teddy bear. He looked at the man, then at 
the little girl. 

“No, my child. Nobody can take you away from here.” 

She looked into his eyes. “Are you a good man?” 

“Yes. In this house everybody is good. And you will stay here 
with us. There in that room are many little children like you, and 
they will all like you a lot.” 

He waved his hand at the man who had brought her. 

“Bye-bye,” the man said to her, and he bent down to her. “Be 
good. This uncle likes you very much, so like him, too.” 

“Come.” Gyurica stood up. “Let’s take your coat off.” 

“Are those inside there good too?” The little girl looked at the 
door. 

“Yes. They are little children like you. They are sleeping now, 
but you will meet them all tomorrow, and then you will see how 
very much they like you. Now let’s take your cap off.” 

“Are you their daddy?” 

“No. I am the daddy of only three of them. I just look after the 
others until their mommies and daddies come back and take them 
home.” 

She took her cap off. 

“My mommy and daddy will never come back.” 

She looked at the teddy bear. “I don’t want to play with teddy 
bear now. He has to sleep at night. Give him to me and I’ll put 
him to bed.” 

Gyurica handed the teddy bear to her. She looked around, hold- 
ing it in her arms. 

“Where does he sleep?” 

Gyurica led her to the window. “Put him there gently.” 

“In the window? Won’t he get cold in the window?” 

“Actually, he doesn’t usually sleep there. He was there this 
time just because he was waiting for you. Let’s put him down here, 
on the chair, and when you go to bed, you will take him with you 
so he can sleep with you right in your bed.” 
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“Won’t he fall off the chair?” 

“No. Put him down carefully, so he will be sitting up. Mean- 
while I’ll show our friend the way out.” 

She took hold of the ribbon around the teddy bear’s neck. 
“Isn’t it too tight around his neck?” 

The man extended his hand. 

When Gyurica returned, the child was sitting on the chair. 
The teddy bear was in her lap; the ribbon was no longer around 
its neck. 

“What is teddy bear’s name?” 

“Just Teddy.” 

“Mine was called Tundi. He was so sweet. Why isn’t this one 
called Tundi ?” 

“He got a different name when he was little. If we were to give 
him a new name now, he wouldn’t recognize it. What is your 
name?” 

He went over and took off the scarf from around her neck. 
“Then let Teddy still be his name. Put him here on the table 
while I take off my coat,” she said. 

While she was unbuttoning her coat, she looked at the stove. 
“Do you do the cooking?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“I can cook too. I always cooked for Tundi. What do you 
cook?” 

“Potatoes. Hand me your coat.” 

He hung her coat on the door. 

“What is your name?” 

“Ani.” 

“Well, Ani, now let’s really let Teddy sleep.” 

“Aren’t you going to take it into the room?” 

“No, you will do that when you go to bed.” 

He sat down at the table in the other chair. “Come here to me.” 
She raised the teddy bear’s arm. “Are you really a good man?” 
“Yes.” 

She looked up at him. “Are you telling the truth?” 

“The truth. Now come here nicely.” 

She slid off the chair and went to him, hugging the teddy bear. 
Gyurica lifted her into his lap. 

“Everybody here will like you very much.” 
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“You won’t trick me?” 

“How can you say such a thing? Good people never trick 
anybody.” 

She laid the teddy bear on the table and pulled the edge of the 
tablecloth over it. 

“My daddy was a good person and he still tricked me.” 

“How can you say something like that? Daddies and mommies 
don’t trick their children. Your daddy didn’t. That’s absolutely 
sure.” 

The little girl adjusted the tablecloth on the teddy bear. 

“He did. My daddy did trick me. He always told me he loves 
me and is on earth just to take care of me all the time. He said 
he would always be with me, all the way until I grew up, so he 
could always help me and look after me, and he said he’d never 
leave me. My mommy said that too, and she isn’t with me anymore 
either.” 

“Your daddy and mommy have put you in my care until they 
come back. Until then I will help you with everything. We’ll 
study just like other children. Here every child has his own school 
book and notebook. You will get a pencil and eraser from me, 
and you will learn to read and write. I think you will make a very 
good student.” 

She drew her eyelashes together. “How big must a person 
grow before he is killed?” 

Gyurica turned her face-to-face and looked her squarely in the 
eyes. “How can you ask such a dumb question?” 

“How big must I grow for them to kill me too?” 

“Why do you ask me something so stupid, Ani?” 

“How is it stupid? Don’t they kill everybody when they grow 
up? Or do they just kill people who don’t have guns?” 

He took her face into his hands. “Ani, listen to me.” 

“I don’t want them to kill me too. They killed my teddy, and 
he was so good and he never hurt anybody. And why did my 
daddy say he’d always be with me and then trick me?” 

“Your daddy didn’t trick you, your mommy didn’t either.” 
“Then why aren’t they here with me?” 

“I am here with you now, and I am taking care of you. You will 
feel very fine, you’ll see. You will play a lot, you will have lots of 
playmates. Can you sew doll clothes?” 
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“Yes. But 1 don’t even have a doll now. No daddy, no mommy, 
no teddy, no doll... What do they usually kill a person with?” 
“You’ll see what a pretty doll I’ll give you. If you can sew, you 
will make some clothes for it. Eva will give you needle and thread 
and help you.” 

“Who is £va? My playmate was called Eva too, and she isn’t 
with me anymore. Do they shoot people down with guns just 
like hunters do?” 

“Eva is a big girl already,” Gyurica said, and he began to 
unlace her shoes. “Meanwhile we’ll get undressed, all right? She is 
a big girl. I am taking care of her too. But she is so grown up she 
will help you a lot. She can sew very nice clothes, and the two 
of us will teach you to read and write. Isn’t that nice?” 

“I can write my name already. My daddy taught me.” 
“Wonderful. I know you are a clever, bright little girl. That’s 
why I would really like to ask you to do something. Will you do it? 
It’s really quite easy.” He lowered his voice and continued in that 
tone. “From now on try and speak the way I am now. Quietly 
like this, all right? And always speak this quietly, all right?” 
She shrugged her shoulders. “I don’t like to speak quietly. 
Everybody’s always telling me to speak quietly and softly. I want 
to speak so everybody can understand what I’m saying. This 
way, this loud!” 

Gyurica glanced at the window. 

“But if I ask you nicely?” 

She began to imitate him : “Then . . . nobody . . . will understand . . . 
what... I’m... saying.” 

“Why not? You see I understand you. The rest of the children 
all speak this quietly, and they understand each other. I don’t 
ask a single thing more. Just that you speak like this.” 

Reflecting, she looked at him. She furrowed her brows and 
looked into his eyes. 

“Why do you want me to speak like this?” 

“You’ll do it to please me, won’t you?” 

“Because they won’t kill me if I speak like this?” 

Gyurica compressed his lips. Then he said: “Yes. If you speak 
loud, they’ll find out you are here and the bad men will come. 
Always speak as quietly as I do. All right?” 

“Shall I speak quietly to Teddy too?” 
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‘Yes.” 

She unbuttoned her dress. 

“Do they kill people the way hunters shoot with their guns?” 
He had already taken off her shoes, and he now stood her up 
on the chair. 

“Wait. I’ll get your nightgown.” 

“Aren’t they going to kill everybody?” 

“No. They can’t kill everybody.” 

“Maybe I’ll be with those they can’t kill?” 

“Well, let’s have a look at your nightgown.” He put her bag 
on the table. It contained a dress, two small shirts, a nightgown, 
and nothing else. This was all that belonged to her. 

“You have a very pretty nightgown. Come, I’ll help you put it 
on. Then you’ll see how soundly you’ll sleep with Teddy.” 
“Why do they kill teddy bears? Teddies don’t even grow up. 
Why is it wrong for people to grow up?” 

“There... nicely like this... we’ll put your dress here on the 
other chair.” 

When she finished dressing or rather, was standing there in her 
nightgown, which reached down to her ankles, Gyurica took her 
into his arms. 

“Bring Teddy with you.” He bent down so she could take the 
teddy bear from the table. 

“Is he going to sleep with me?” 

“Of course he is. Take care of him and make sure he is always 
well covered.” 

“I didn’t put my clothes in place.” 

“I’ll do that for you this time,” Gyurica said, opening the door 
to the room. “Starting tomorrow you will always put them away. 
You will bring them in here and place them on this chair by the 
bed. But now be careful not to wake up any of the others.” 

“How many children are there here?” 

“You will see how lovable they all are. Here you are, here is 
your bed.” 

On the right, next to the wall, a narrow army cot was hidden 
beside the others. To its left, on exactly the same kind of cot, a 
little girl was sleeping. She was perhaps ten years old. Her arms 
were resting on top the covers, and she was sleeping peacefully. 
Gyurica put Ani to bed. He covered her and helped her place 
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the teddy bear on the pillow. Then he pulled the covers over the 
teddy bear too, and kissed the child. 

“Are you comfortable?” 

She did not reply. The light coming through the crack left by 
the door fell directly on her face. She was looking at Gyurica with 
squinting eyes just as she had earlier in the kitchen. 

“Are you comfortable?” 

She did not reply. 

“Why won’t you tell me if you are comfortable?” 

“Anyway, I know you didn’t tell me how big I have to be for 
them to kill me.” 

“You are silly. If you don’t believe me, I won’t like you. Now 
get some good sleep.” 

Though he still had a lot of work to do, he closed the door and 
sat down beside her. He brushed the hair away from her forehead. 

“Little Ani is sleeping nicely.” 

He continued caressing her head. She closed her eyes. After 
a time, she said, sighing: 

“Oh my God, my God.” 

She turned her head to the side and hugged the teddy bear, and 
before long Gyurica heard that she was breathing evenly, that she 
was asleep, and if not longer, well, at least she would forget every- 
thing until morning and not think about anything at all. 

The clock in the kitchen showed one o’clock. Gyurica gathered 
the child’s belongings together carefully and took them into the 
room to the end of her bed. Returning, he pulled out the drawer 
of the kitchen table. It was divided into two sections by a piece of 
cardboard. In one section lay little black, gray, and beige stockings 
neatly stacked together, each pair rolled into a ball. In the other 
were those that had been washed but needed mending. The needle 
and thread lay beside them. Gyurica picked them up and went to 
the stove. The fire had already died out. He wrapped his coat about 
himself, and sitting down on the stool, he spread the stockings out 
in his lap. He arranged them in pairs. He pulled one on the darning 
ball, threaded the needle, and turning toward the light, set to 
stitching the first stocking. 
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CHAPTER VII 




The next evening— as every day— Colleague Bela brought out the 
wine and put it in the middle of the table. He wiped his hands in his 
apron and sat down in his customary place. 

Kov&cs, the carpenter, asked him: “What’s with our precious 
Schwung tonight?” 

“He must have eaten his fill of breast of veal last night and is 
giving his stomach a chance to heal. Maybe he is chasing after 
another breast of veal, if he has any more books left to dole out for 
sale. I really can understand how he manages to get meat for his 
books— if you can find such a blockhead who gives meat for books 
—but I have trouble understanding where he gets all those books 
when he’s always trading them for meat. Where’s the business 
cycle in that? I put it this way: money from goods, goods from 
money, indeed more money . . .” 

“Don’t you worry about him?” said Kovacs. “Did you ever see 
a salesman die of hunger?” 

“No, but go broke, yes.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t worry about him on that score either. To 
certain people, reading is like smoking or scratching. I knew 
a fellow in the army, a private first class. He had almost served 
his year in the ranks as an officer candidate, but he hadn’t complet- 
ed his schooling properly and didn’t have his high school diploma. 
That fellow spent every filler on books. Both his pay and whatever 
he got from home. When on leave, he buried himself in libraries, 
and when his leave fell on Sunday, he settled down in the barracks 
and read the whole day away.” 

“I’ve known such characters too,” the host said. “Do you 
know who else was like that? Do you remember old Kothenz’s 
son, that big lout of a boy? Well, he was like that. When once in 
a while he’d take over for his father in the store, the Lord save 
us from him! I swear he wrecked the business. When somebody 
came into the store, he didn’t even raise his head. He just mumbled 
something under his nose and handed cigarettes over to the cus- 
tomer without really knowing what brand it was. He just fumbled 
around and didn’t even bother to see what he was doing. He hand- 
ed out Levente instead of Symphonia, Memphis instead of 
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Hunnia. He even kept his eyes in his book when he put the money 
away. I’ll bet you anything he ruined the old man.” 

Kov&cs took out his cigarettes and matches. “This private first 
class— whenever the officers got into an argument about some- 
thing, they would always call him in and ask him who was right. 
They used familiar address with him too, when we couldn’t hear 
it. Not every officer, of course, but still most of them ‘thee’d’ and 
‘thou’d’ him. He knew all kinds of things. When he had the duty, 
everybody behaved exactly as he wanted. If the carousing got too 
noisy or something shameful happened, he just shook his head: 
‘my, my,’ ‘such men,’ or ‘what the heck.’ And with that the whole 
episode was over.” 

The tavernkeeper took out his handkerchief and trumpeted into 
it. “A dandy little private first class, I can tell you. The men pulled 
fast ones on his type the most.” 

“Well, you know how it is. I always said to the fellows: ‘Don’t 
act like a bunch of blockheads ! Why don’t you act like pigs when 
the sergeant is around if you are so beside yourselves?’ But then, 
most people abuse kindness whenever they find it.” 

“That’s really true. It isn’t worth being kind, and that’s the 
truth.” 

“No doubt about it. How’s your wife?” 

“Fine. Fine, thank God. Her gall bladder gives her trouble now 
and then, but other than that, she has no complaints.” 

“What in the devil makes the gall bladder hurt so bad? Have 
you noticed that it causes women difficulties mostly? My mother, 
the poor thing, suffered with it as long as I can remember. She 
pressed her hand against her side and moaned. We didn’t know 
what to do with her when she had an attack, nothing helped her.” 
“Szarvas has just given my wife some brand new medicine. 
Some kind of suppository. Looks like chocolate. This is helping 
her a great deal.” 

He helped himself to a cigarette from the carpenter’s pack. 
Kovacs held out a match. 

“He’s a real gentleman,” he said. “Few fine men like him turn 
up, even among doctors, I tell you.” 

“Do you know he was a professor’s assistant? 

“Of course. And do you know why he left the hospital? Well, 
once some very serious incident took place and his opinion was 
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different from the professor’s. They had a row. Of course, every- 
thing was exactly as he claimed. And the patient actually died.” 
“Damn it, and he left for this reason?” 

“Yes.” 

“He did the right thing. I would have left too.” 

“He said his high reputation didn’t permit him to stay in a place 
like that any longer.” 

“Have you noticed his hand?” The host put out his hand. “They 
say he was experimenting with some kind of new medicine and 
burned his whole hand. Since then, the skin on it is so white it 
seems covered only by a film.” 

“I tell you,” said the carpenter, “we should thank God he is 
living in our neighborhood. He is such an outstanding doctor he 
could hold his own in Vienna and not just here in Pest.” 

“What do you mean hold his own?” The host cocked his head. 
“Don’t you think they haven’t asked him to come? They wanted 
him on the staff of one of their large sanatoriums, but he said he 
couldn’t leave his own patients. I tell you, there are very few 
doctors like him in the whole country. Right, Gyurica?” He turned 
toward Gyurica, who was leaning back in his chair rotating his 
glass in his hand. “Isn’t it true that there are very few doctors like 
him running around the country?” 

“That’s not true,” Gyurica said. 

The host snapped: “Don’t you believe they wanted him in 
Vienna and he didn’t want to leave his patients because that’s the 
kind of man he is?” 

“I don’t believe that either,” Gyurica said, breaking into a smile. 
“But don’t let it get to you.” 

Kovacs waved his hand. “Drop it! Just ignore him. Don’t say 
a word to him.” 

The host turned red. “Was there ever anything you didn’t take 
a contrary view of? Anything you didn’t sneer at?” 

“Just skip it,” said Kovacs. 

“Weren’t you ever satisfied to find something good just the 
way it is?” 

“Hardly. What shall I do? That’s how it is.” 

“You apparently didn’t do well enough at home behaving like 
a pig, and that’s why you are having such a lousy day. Didn’t you 
have any luck? You look as if you’d swallowed some vinegar.” 
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“Doesn’t his face always look like that?” asked Kov&cs. He 
pushed the ash tray closer to the host. “Well, look at that ! How he 
flings himself at people!” 

Truly, the salesman came through the door with great momen- 
tum, with a sweeping movement, and was already in the middle 
of the taproom when he began unbuttoning his coat. 

“God’s blessing, peace... to all men of good will. Well, what’s 
going on, Colleague Bela? Are you saving on fuel? Do you be- 
grudge your guests a little firewood?” 

Going to the stove, he touched its side. “Oh my, it’s getting 
warm, it’s getting warm!” 

He took his coat off. 

“Regards... regards.” He bowed to each of them, then spoke 
to the watchmaker: “Oh, pardon me. I didn’t intend that for you, 
Mr. Gyurica.” 

“How’s the fog?” asked the host, turning his glass bottom up. 
“It rules, my highly esteemed friends. According to certain 
sources, it proclaimed: ‘I will assume authority! I will assume 
authority!’ And it’s not inclined to withdraw.” 

The host smiled. “It will go away, my friends. Believe me, it will 
go away. Suddenly there won’t be a trace of it left.” 

Gyurica kept rotating his glass. “Do you think so?” 

“Ah, are we speaking up now, my dear fellow? What flattering 
attentiveness! Well, what do you say to that? Nobody asked him 
a thing, but he answered.” 

“Because I’m not so sure about that,” Gyurica said. 

“My dear chap, what is certain? What is certain on this earth? 
Come, tell me.” 

Kovacs nudged the host’s elbow. “Breast of veal ! And similar 
goodies— that is certain!” 

“Of course. You see... I’d forgotten about it completely! Did 
you get yourself all messy with that breast of veal at home?” 
Kov&cs filled the glasses and asked: “Did you stuff yourself, 
Mr. Kiraly? Did it agree with your stomach?” 

The salesman lit up. “Ktiss die Hand.” He nodded at the car- 
penter when he put his package of cigarettes back in front of him. 
“It did, my dear friend. Well, what do you say to that? Not to 
mention the salami. Well, what do you say to that?” 
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“And you are still selling things?” the host asked. “Will you 
explain to us how you manage to do it?” 

“Just how do you manage? Are you still stealing money from 
decent wage earners? When they put you in jail sometime, don’t 
hesitate to come to me, to bookseller Schwung. Do you under- 
stand? To Schwung! He will take you into his business and let 
you carry his briefcase.” 

He pointed at Gyurica. “Did he bring you your watch?” 

“Yes, he did,” the host said. “Considering what a bungler he is, 
he fixed it quite well.” 

Kirdly blew out the match. “That’s just your opinion, my good 
man. You think that just because it’s running, there’s nothing 
wrong with it. To begin with, he stole everything of value in it, 
then threw it together so it would run while you were getting it back 
from him. Have you ever seen an honest watchmaker?” 

“Do you hear what they’re saying about you?” the host asked. 

Gyurica raised his glass and held it out to clink it. 

“So you won’t die then, eh?” 

Kovacs scratched the back of his head. “Well... here we are 
again.” 

“When, my good friend?” asked the host. 

“When I repair your watch so it will never be out of order 
again.” 

“This fellow is at it again.” Kiraly poked his finger in Gyurica ’s 
direction. “Didn’t you have any luck with a piece last night, sir?” 

The tavernkeeper raised his glass. “To our health!” 

He drank, and after wiping his mouth, he leaned with his elbows 
on the table. “Listen here, Lucifer. You are a bungling watch- 
maker. I may not know anything else, but I do know that I’ll keep 
my skin longer than you will. Understand what I am saying? The 
devil will take you sooner than me to the extent that you are smart- 
er than me.” 

“You think so?” said Gyurica. 

“I certainly do, my friend. I will live longer than you by that 
much. No brick will fall on my head, no car will run over me, 
and I won’t be poisoned by mushrooms. I’ll die in the last stages 
of feebleness when your chums have long carried you off to Hell.” 

“Are you sure a brick won’t fall on your head?” 
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“I am, dear fellow, because I don’t stand under roofs, and I 
don’t walk in the middle of the street either.” 

“And you don’t eat mushrooms?” 

“No. What do you say to that? I don’t eat those either.” 
“That’s right. Colleague Bela,” the salesman said. “Not eating 
mushrooms, not standing under roofs, not walking in the roadway. 
That’s right.” 

“Of course. I know what I’m talking about,” the tavernkeeper 
said. 

Kovacs cleared his throat, and taking advantage of the brief 
silence, spoke to the watchmaker: “If I may ask you something, 
Gyurica?” 

Kiraly winked at the tavernkeeper. “Now this is a truly well- 
bred man, eh? ‘If I may ask you’ and all the rest. Sometime they 
will put you in a picture frame, dear Kovacs. By heaven, sometime 
they really will. Well, there you are!”— he waved his hand at 
Gyurica— “He is not going to die at all, he will be glorified! 
Angels will carry him off into the sky, like the Virgin Mary!” 
“Well,” continued Kovacs, “I just wanted to ask in connection 
with yesterday’s subject if... well, in connection with dying and 
all the rest...” 

“Oh, my,” sighed the host, “is that what you are still mulling 
over, my friend? Oh me, you are really going to wind up in 
Heaven!” 

“Did I say that or not?” the salesman asserted. “I said that 
earlier, didn’t I?” 

Gyurica took out his cigarette holder. “Yes, Mr. Kovacs?” 
The stench of the holder spread, and Kiraly leaned farther back 
in his chair. “Sir, is there anything at all on you that doesn’t 
stink? Tell me, what can I give you to take the place of this toilet?” 
“I told you, when I die I’ll leave it to you.” 

The host raised his hand. “That’s not what you said. You said 
that at the hour of your death you will stamp it to bits.” 

“Then let it be that way,” Gyurica said. “Well, what is the 
problem?” He turned to the carpenter. 

“About...” began Kovacs. 

Kiraly broke in: “Were you able to sleep at all last night?” 
“Speaking frankly,” the carpenter said, “I pondered the subject 
very hard.” 
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“My dear man”— Colleague Bela put his hand on his arm — 
“they’ll carry you into the sky, won’t they? Don’t be ashamed to 
admit it. Say it freely.” 

Kovdcs looked around confusedly. Then, like a person express- 
ing thoughts that had been maturing for a long time, he began 
speaking rapidly: “I concluded that tugging at a man to face this 
question was quite pointless. And also that the question itself 
was pointless.” 

Schwung clapped his hands. “You don’t say! Upon my soul, 
have you actually caught on to it?” 

“You are an inspired genius!” Colleague Bela said. “It was 
worth not closing your eyes for a whole night !” 

“Please hear me out !” Kovacs said, his resentment detectable 
in his voice. 

“Just go on peacefully,” Gyurica said. “You don’t have to pay 
attention to them.” 

“Well,” Kov&cs said, leaning forward on the table, “according 
to my way of thinking, the question is pointless because one can 
be respectable not just by leading a life like Juju’s or rotten not 
just by behaving like that other one. That Tomotaki or whatever 
his name is. I am really quite far from being a Kakatiti, but I still 
wouldn’t dare claim I am completely without blame in my life. 
As for the other, I’m not at all in the same situation as Juju, but 
I still wouldn’t call myself a rotter. I’m sorry I can’t explain 
myself any better, but what I am trying to say is that I’m a simple, 
little human being— if I may express myself this way— and I’m 
not a very good man but I’m not a scoundrel or rotter either. 
I’m just like all other human beings. And, if I think about it, 
we are, I believe, all of us here, just like them. We don’t give orders 
to anybody in the world, much less rule over anybody.” 

“You could ask Colleague Bala’s wife about that,” Kiraly said, 
and he started to laugh. 

“Come, my boy, let’s just be quiet now. All right?” Colleague 
Bela said. 

“All of us here are human beings,” continued the carpenter, 
“exactly like I don’t know how many millions. We aren’t better 
or worse, and I don’t think this is something to be despised. No one 
is without shortcomings, is he? Everything depends on a man’s 
having enough good character so his faults won’t get the best of 
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him. I want to express myself something like this. 1 don’t know 
if I have made myself clear.” 

“Damn right!” said the host. “We don’t steal locomotives or 
put our dirt on the table. You are absolutely right !” 

“That’s the point, all right,” said Kiraly. 

“Yes. I want to express my idea something like that too,” said 
Kov&cs, somewhat emboldened by signs of approval. “We don’t 
stick our noses into things that are none of our business. We just 
live our own everyday lives, sometimes better, sometimes worse, 
and well, if you please, that is all. Time slips by, doesn’t it, and 
when we shall all vanish, nobody will know about us, who we 
really were. They won’t write about us in books. We lived, and 
everything ends with just that. We didn’t perform any great deeds, 
as they say. We weren’t heroes or villains. We just kept trying to 
live so nobody would have trouble with us and so we wouldn’t, 
if possible, cause any trouble for others. That’s all. Do you under- 
stand me, Gyurica?” 

“Why shouldn’t he?” The salesman raised his glass. “Of course 
he does! What is so hard to understand in this?” 

“That’s the way things are.” The host pushed his glass a bit 
forward. “We are little specks on the map of the world, and it’s all 
just fine this way. Tiny little specks, but it isn’t so bad being such 
a little speck of dirt. Right, Mr. Kiraly?” 

“However it pleases you to hem and haw it. Be a gentleman 
and push your glass closer.” 

“Isn’t it so?” Kovdcs asked Gyurica. 

“Yes, it is.” 

Kir&ly filled Gyurica ’s glass too. 

“Well, great brain, then why all the fuss? Why all the who-how 
and who-what? Do you finally see that you always speak non- 
sense?” 

Kovdcs turned to him. “Have you arrived at the same conclusion 
too, Kir&ly, my friend?” 

“How could I? Don’t be silly, Kovacs ! Do you really think I had 
nothing better to do than rack my brains over this? What do you 
take me for?” 

“I am asking you seriously, Mr. Kirdly.” 

“So what! Don’t I answer you seriously? Well, what do you 
take me for? The Salvation Army or theology or what? Do you 


think 1 have nothing better to do than waste my nights on some- 
thing like that?” 

“Not when you have some breast of veal,” said the host. 
“Sure,” the salesman said, “a man manages at long last to get 
hold of some good grub. He has the right to go home and putter 
around with it, fixing a good dinner. Is he supposed to stop and 
meditate then? Do you take me for a nitwit?” 

“How much was the breast of veal?” asked the host. 

“What do you mean how much? I told you I gave a rare 
dictionary for it.” 

“That’s not what I meant. How much did it weigh?” 

“Oh! A kilo and a half.” 

“That’s quite a mouthful. How did you fix it? Did you really 
put some salami in it?” 

“Now see here, Colleague Bela! If you are set on riling things 
up, pick on someone else, leave me alone ! I put some salami in it, 
and that’s that ! The point is I went home and roasted it and didn’t 
stop to rack my brains over a lot of nonsense. I didn’t stare at my 
navel to see when it would burst into bloom. Heavenly aromas fill 
the kitchen, the meat is roasting, the lard is sizzling. Is there 
anything more beautiful than this?” 

“No, there isn’t,” the host said. “This is the center of the world 
and not your hometown.” 

Kovacs looked at the host. “Didn’t you think about it either?” 
“Of course I did ! I couldn’t shut my eyes until morning. Didn’t 
you hear how much I tossed and turned? I pondered it constantly 
until opening time. I make myself clear enough, don’t I?” 

“I am asking you seriously,” said Kovacs, glancing at Gyurica, 
then looking at the host again. 

Colleague Bela looked at him, and shaking his head, began 
laughing. “Angels will really carry you off. Do you really think 
I thought about it even for a second?” 

“I thought...” 

“I thought, I thought ! Why don’t you go and become a medium? 
Gyurica is pulling your leg in the ways he enjoys. Why do you let 
him get away with it? If you are so curious about it, then ask him 
what he did during the night and which of the two he chose.” 
The salesman’s head jerked up. He looked at Gyurica. “Right 
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you are! Very right! Well, if you please, Mr. Gyurica, now start 
your jabbering.” 

“Speaking sincerely,” Kovacs said uncertainly, blinking at 
Gyurica. “If I may say so, I myself am curious about this, my 
friend. Not that I want to press you particularly, but still... well, 
I’d like to know myself which one you would choose.” 

Kiraly did not take his eyes off the watchmaker, and the host 
was grinning broadly at him. 

Gyurica shrugged his shoulders. “I don’t know, Kovacs, my 
friend. I haven’t the faintest idea.” 

“What do you mean you haven’t the faintest idea!” shouted the 
salesman. “Please be fair. This is just like the English saying that 
it isn’t right for anyone to make a wager when he is sure of win- 
ning. Here, however, in reverse, the point is that you ought not 
to . . .” He fell silent, then waved his hand at Kovacs. “For example, 
to harass Kovacs about answering something you yourself can’t 
answer. We play the game fairly or not at all!” 

“You are exceptionally nervous, my ‘Ayropa’ friend. Does it 
make any difference to you which I choose? You aren’t a bit 
interested in the matter, so don’t butt in.” 

“It’s really of no interest to me!” Kiraly shrugged his shoulders. 
“It doesn’t interest me this much!” He flicked his fingernails. 

“Then why are you so jumpy? Why don’t you let us just talk?” 

“As for that,” the host said, “it leaves me cold too and never 
entered my mind, but whatever is proper is proper. This is the 
whole point. Now that you tricked Kovacs into it, you should 
answer, too !” 

“You’re right,” Kiraly muttered, and turning sideways on his 
chair, he cast quick glances at the watchmaker. 

“Well, no... This isn’t what I had in mind,” Kovacs said. 
“What someone thinks about an issue like this and if he wants 
to express his opinion is his most natural personal affair. If he 
doesn’t want to express it, we don’t have the right to force him 
to.” 

“And did he? Besides, did he have any right to detain that what- 
do-you-call-him, that photographer when he was about to leave? 
And just to ask him too?” 

“And even to abuse him in the end by calling him a liar?” said 
the salesman. “Did he have the right to do that? Well, let’s keep 
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our heads, I say. There’s no point in staring ! Staring at me will do 
you no good,” he said to Gyurica. “It will change nothing. You 
stare in vain!” 

Gyurica shrugged, and tilting back in his chair, he picked up 
his glass. 

He looked at Kovacs. “My friend, I don’t know. I haven’t the 
faintest idea.” 

The host waved his hand. “Come, the hell with all this nonsense. 
Hold your glass up, Kir&ly. My wife asked me today when we 
shall have a little breast of veal or some pork chops. I said, ‘Don’t 
ask me, ask Mr. Kiraly.’ Understand?” 

Kiraly spoke to Kovacs: “Now you can see who you are 
dealing with. Go ahead and be taken in by him again sometime! 
I roasted the breast of veal peacefully and went to bed. And you 
hocus-pocussed at home the whole night because of this nutty 
watchmaker. So be more careful next time.” 

Kov&cs looked the salesman in the eyes. “Very seriously now, 
didn’t you really think about the question at all?” 

Kiraly, spreading his arms out wide, looked at the host. “What 
shall I say to him now? My friend Kovacs, it’s as true as I am 
sitting here across from you that the question never entered my 
mind even for a second. Colleague Bela, you tell him!” 

“It’s true, dead sure. I checked the accounts, the song was over, 
I went night-night. I didn’t think about it at all either. What a 
mess we’d get into !” 

He raised his glass. “Well, when can you pull the deal off?” 
He looked at Kiraly. 

The salesman was watching Gyurica. At Colleague Bela’s 
question he took his eyes off him. “What did you say?” 

“My wife asked me when we are going to have some kind of 
dirty deal for dinner. I told her she should ask you.” 

“She asked you last night?” 

“Then too.” 

“But you just said you looked your accounts over.” 

“We could still talk about other things as well.” 

Kiraly crushed out his cigarette. “I don’t know, Beluska. My 
client said he can’t give me any for the time being.. . not for a good 
week or ten days. Why, I don’t know. It seems things are getting 
tougher for him too.” 
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“Don’t forget about it, Lacika.” 

“Don’t worry. I’ll get you -some as soon as possible.” 

There was silence for a little while. Then Kiraly spoke in a lower- 
ed voice. “Colleague Bela, what do you know about Szab6?” 
He raised his eyebrows and drew his palm along the table in 
front of him. “Hm?” 

The host glanced at the door. “It’s all over!” He pulled his chair 
closer to the table. 

Kovacs leaned closer too. “Are you sure?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have you seen his wife?” asked Kiraly. 

The host nodded. 

“Damn it!” said Kiraly, staring straight ahead. He shook his 
head. His eyes were fixed on the table. 

“That’s the way it goes,” sighed the host. 

Kov&cs looked from one to the other. “Does he have two or 
three children?” 

“Three,” the host said. 

“ Yes, three,” Kiraly said. “Two boys and a girl. Right?” 

“Yes,” said the host. 

“And is it true?” asked Kovacs. 

“Is what true?” 

“Well, that... uh ... he was a communist?” 

“How would I know?” said the host. “They took him away. 
That’s what is certain.” 

Kiraly took hold of his glass and rapped on the table with it. 
“Somebody tell me, what in God’s name does a man like him do 
with his good sense? Tell me that! There is his family, three nice 
children. Why in the hell can’t someone like him keep his place.” 
“He is a lathe operator,” the host said. 

“He is a wretched little lathe operator, a shoed, trousered, 
pawnbrokered little wretch with children. Well, what does he 
want? Blow trumpets or something? Bring forth water in the 
desert or whatever else he fancies?” 

Kovacs pushed his glass away. “What does his wife say?” 

“How should I know? She is crying,” said the host. 

“He abandons his family,” the salesman said, “and starts be- 
having like some big shot. Now he can take a good look at himself 
and his family. There is his wife, with a slip of paper stating her 


husband has been taken away, on top of it all. What is all this 
for? Somebody tell me that! He should shut his mouth and keep 
quiet. If that’s the price he has to pay for supporting his family, 
then he should shut up. He should tuck his neck in nice and quietly 
and keep his nose to the grindstone as long as possible. Why must 
he start throwing his ‘look who I am’ around? Did you talk with 
his wife?” 

‘‘Now, how could I?” The host stared at him. “I’m really not 
a rotten person, but just the same, you don’t think I would stop 
and chat with her, do you? I can do without them seeing me have 
dealings with her on the side.” 

He looked at Kovacs. “What’s the matter with you? Should 
I stand around gabbing with the unfortunate woman, telling her 
I feel sorry for her this way and that way? Who doesn’t for a 
woman left with three children? But I’m not crazy! If this doesn’t 
sit right with you, you can... Go and offer your services to her, 
and then we’ll see where you will drop anchor in the end.” 
“Colleague Bela is right,” Kiraly said. “Kovacs, the question 
here is not that one doesn’t have any sympathy for them but that 
there is no point in butting our heads against the wall. Of what 
use or good is it to anyone if you get mixed up in trouble? That’s 
life. What shall I do about it? Shall I stand on my head or start 
jumping up and down? Isn’t that what this unfortunate man did?” 
“I wasn’t considering doing anything like that !” said Kovacs. 
“But isn’t it a rotten thing to drag a man away and finish him off 
because of something he said? Well, what did he really do? 
He worked, he earned a living.” 

“And he shot off his mouth, in case you didn’t know, and 
thought he was a knight in shining armor,” the salesman said. 
“Why aren’t you a knight in shining armor? Or why aren’t you, 
Gyurica? Or you, Colleague Bela? Because we know it would be 
pointless. Little specks of dirt like us jump like puppets, and with 
that the history of the entire world is settled. If you want to stay 
alive, you keep your mouth shut. If they tell you to lick the street 
clean, you lick it up, and that’s that. Why should I step out of 
line? When I become a fool, yes, but not before then, my boy!” 
“I think,” said the host, “they have some relatives in the prov- 
inces. Maybe they will give them some help.” 

“That’s real luck! Otherwise they just might kick the bucket 
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right here. Who would dare do anything for them? People have 
been dragged away for much less than that.” 

“Unfortunately that’s true,” the host said. “The point isn’t that 
one wouldn’t gladly give...” 

“Of course it isn’t.” 

“If a person can be branded with something here, then it’s 
curtains... goodbye, right? And man’s first duty is to stay alive. 
So what should he do? They liquidated somebody. So shall I have 
myself liquidated as well? Here one can only keep his mouth shut 
and work. Keep his nose to the grindstone, that’s all. Are they 
alone or is somebody living with them?” 

“Szabo’s younger sister used to work here and also lived with 
them, but I have no idea of what has become of her. I haven’t 
seen her for two months. I asked Szab6 about her. He said he 
didn’t know where she was. Maybe she ran away with some man.” 

“You believed him? She is involved in some kind of foolishness 
too. You’ll see. My name isn’t Kiraly if that isn’t so !” 

The host looked at Kovacs. “He is right, Kov&cs. Nobody can 
risk his own skin by trying to help them. Everybody’s responsible 
for his own affairs, and what isn’t his business isn’t his business. 
That’s the law! We are alive, and we are bound to look after 
ourselves responsibly.” 

“Still, it’s a very terrible thing,” said Kovacs. “Well, isn’t it?” 
He looked at Gyurica. 

The watchmaker drained his glass without saying a word. 
He looked up at the ceiling, as if searching for yesterday’s fly, and 
did not say anything. 

They all drank up their wine. 

Kiraly said: “Kovacs, my good friend, nobody can be wise in 
this matter.” 

“How sad that something like this can happen among human 
beings.” 

“He came here about two weeks or so ago,” Colleague Bela 
said. “He was taking home a half liter of wine. I put the bottle in 
front of him, but he did not notice it at all. So I said: ‘Well, 
what’s up?’ He looked up, smiled, and said: ‘Life is short, sir.’ 
‘That’s for sure,’ I replied. He paid for the wine, and that was 
that. He left.” 
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“He apparently knew there was a skeleton in his closet,” Kiraly 
said. 

“That saying doesn’t apply in this case,*’ said the carpenter. 
“He didn’t rob or swindle anybody. He wasn’t a criminal, with 
a skeleton in his closet, so to speak.” 

“That’s really funny!” said Kiraly. “Mr. Kovacs, do learn that 
a skeleton is whatever the powerful consider to be a skeleton. 
Don’t try to interpret it in any other way. A crime is whatever the 
state and the law say is a crime. And don’t give it any further 
thought. You can do everything, anything, any terrible thing 
under the sun— if the law says it isn’t a crime, you won’t run into 
any trouble, and because you aren’t arrested for it, people will 
call you a proper law-abiding citizen, which signifies that you 
are a respectable human being. You just try to determine on your 
own what is a crime and what is not! A crime is what the big 
shots declare a crime— it’s as simple as that!” 

“Oh come now, it isn’t quite as bad as all that!” protested Ko- 
vacs. “Many times the law convicts a person and people still 
say he is a decent being. The opposite happens too. The law 
doesn’t convict someone and people still say he is a dirty scoundrel 
and won’t speak to him.” 

“There you are ! It makes a big difference when people think you 
are honest, but the law locks you up. Which do you prefer? That 
people consider you honest and you spend time in a cool place 
or that people say whatever they want about you and you stroll 
around freely?” 

Kovacs pondered the question. 

“Well... yes,” he finally said. “It is a difficult matter.” 

“You see?” 

Gyurica put his cigarette holder away and turned to the carpen- 
ter. “How’s your wife, Kovacs?” 

“Just fine, thank you. She has headaches once in a while, but 
I think she’ll always be like that.” 

“And her blood pressure?” 

“I don’t know what can be done about that either. It’s a hun- 
dred eighty, hundred ninety. Seldom less. The doctor says...” 
“Szarvas?” asked Kiraly. 

“Of course.” 

“He’s such a good doctor you would be hard put to find another 
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like him. It makes no difference to him who he is dealing with. 
He speaks so gently, so politely you couldn’t hope for anything 
better.” 

“Yes. He says there’s no help for it. There isn’t any real danger, 
but she has to take care of herself.” 

The host filled the glasses again. ‘‘I told you to have her drink 
the tea my wife gave her. It’s a mixture of nine different herbs. 
It will bring her blood pressure down in a week. Ten swallows at 
night, ten in the morning. I fixed some for my wife just last night. 
You can see she’s had no trouble since she started taking it.” 
“Yes, but hers wasn’t really serious.” 

“Well no, thank God.” 

“Just a little while ago you told us,” the salesman said, “that 
you checked your accounts last night. Now it turns out you not 
only chatted about meat but also sipped some tea.” 

“I didn’t have any. I fixed some for my wife. But I did look at 
my account book, if you really must know.” 

Kiraly grinned broadly. “Did you really check that account 
book?” 

“Yes, I did. What do you have in mind?” 

The salesman continued to grin. “Then you won’t die if you 
check it, eh?” 

“See,” said the host, breaking into laughter and looking at the 
watchmaker, “they are meddling in your specialty.” 

“Well, it’s no small matter,” the salesman said. “It happens 
only once in a lifetime.” 

“What does?” Kovacs asked. 

“That one dies.” 

“Oh, but that’s no longer in one’s lifetime!” 

Kiraly laughed. “I tell you, someday angels will come and carry 
you off.” 

“One time a chap was dying,” the host said, “and he told his 
family to come and listen to his last will and testament. ‘I leave,’ 
he said, ‘a hundred thousand pengos to the National Museum. 
I leave to you, my family, two hundred thousand pengos. And I 
leave three hundred thousand pengos to the poorhouses.’ His wife 
spoke up: ‘But my dear, you are flat broke.’ The old fellow re- 
plied: ‘That’s true, but let everybody see how generous I am.’” 
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“How splendid!” Kiraly said. “That’s the way to handle one’s 
last will and testament.” 

He lowered his voice. “What has happened to Sari’s husband?” 
Kovacs shook his head. “Drop that subject, it turns my stom- 
ach.” 

“Oh, come on now, why should it? It is a proper, legal marriage 
with church and registrar and all. What could be wrong about 
it?” 

“It’s disgraceful!” 

“How could it possibly be? The old man got himself a twenty- 
year-old hussy— what’s more, a good-looking little pussy, one 
must admit. On the other hand, the little hussy gets herself about 
twenty thousand pengos when the old man shuts his eyes.” 

“And the house,” the host said. “And the business. And the 
vineyard at Hidegkut.” 

“Well, I’d say we can omit the business from the reckoning. 
Do you really think she will want to keep the store? If the old 
man died today, she she’d sell it tomorrow.” 

“That’s true, but isn’t that money too? Let’s not be silly.” 
“Right ! How much do you think she could get for it?” 
Colleague Bela rubbed his chin. “Well, look... It’s a corner 
location, isn’t it, a corner store, and it’s very well established be- 
cause that old man really understood his job, that’s for sure.” 
“He certainly did... and he understands it now too.” 

“You bet he does. To conclude: she will get twenty, thirty 
thousand for it.” 

“Damn it,” Kovacs said, “if I had that much money, I wouldn’t 
work for the rest of my life.” 

“In short, the little beast knows what she is doing,” Kiraly said. 
“And tell me, didn’t the old man do the right thing too? What 
should he do with his money? Take it to Monte Carlo? Have the 
hearse carry it with him? He can’t put the house or business on 
his back. For his old age he gets a few good days for himself, and 
he doesn’t give a hang about the world. He lolls around with that 
little pussy cat and belches some good ones for himself.” 

Kovacs pursed his lips. “But just think, that girl is no older than 
his own son was . . .” 

“So what? That just proves the old man wasn’t dropped on his 
head. Take a look at Gyurica. How far from sixty he is, and he 
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still can’t get himself a real woman. He has to load terrible sins on 
his soul with little naive girls.” 

The host furrowed his brow. “That was crude, Kiraly!” 

Kiraly became genuinely alarmed. “I was only joking. . . I swear 
I... Gyurica, my friend, don’t get angry.” 

“Nothing happened. Feel free to continue.” 

The host shook his head, looking at the salesman. 

Kovacs cleared his throat with a cough and quickly said: “Be 
that as it may, what the old man is doing is contemptible.” 

“I am only speculating,” said the host, “about what the old 
man is able to begin with her. Do you think he can do anything 
at all with that little strumpet?” 

“Here is how it works,” Kiraly said. “What he can’t do with 
physical strength he does with art.” 

They broke into laughter. 

Even Gyurica smiled. “How do you know that so expertly?” 
Kiraly burst out laughing with relief at Gyurica’s speaking to 
him. “I learned it from you, master!” 

“Just listen to me,” said the host, squinting, “do you remember 
that little gypsy girl who used to sell carpets around here last 
year and before?” 

“Yes,” the carpenter said, “but I don’t remember how long it’s 
been since we last saw her.” 

“That’s not the point.” The host waved his hand. “Well, she 
comes in here one time and asks for a little brandy. She was a well- 
shaped little beast, damn it, with breasts like this, and she had 
everything else that was needed... but she was infernally dirty. 
I couldn’t even guess when she could’ve had her last bath.” 
“She wasn’t so awfully dirty,” Kovacs said. “Compared to the 
others, she was really quite tidy.” 

“What is this?” asked Kiraly. “Are you volunteering as an 
expert too? What’s going on, my friend?” 

Kovacs blushed. “But please... even my wife told me to take 
a look and see how much better groomed she was than the others.” 
“We are familiar with these evasions. Now stop explaining, 
things will just get worse for you.” 

“Listen to me!” said the host. “I give her some brandy— as I 
said before, she was deathly filthy— and when I put the glass in 
front of her, she began whining: ‘Buy a carpet from me, let me read 


your fortune,’ and so on. But she really was a fine little beast, 
that’s for sure. I say to her: ‘Where do you come from?’ She said 
something; I don’t remember what anymore, but that’s not im- 
portant. I tell her that if she is on her way to the old man, she 
shouldn’t drink any brandy because he doesn’t like drunken 
women. ‘He does too,’ she said. ‘That’s the only kind he really 
likes.’ You know, the old man was poking this little gypsy girl at 
that time.” 

‘‘For about two years,” Kiraly agreed. 

“You don’t say! I say to the girl: ‘Tell me honestly, can the old 
man still do something?’ She answered: ‘He certainly can, only 
he comes too fast.’ She put it exactly like that. Damn it !” 

Kovacs bowed his head and laughed. Smirking, Kiraly put 
his hands on the table. “Right you are ! But when was that? When, 
sir, when? Two years ago! That’s a long time ago. And besides, 
in such matters one has to hear from an expert. Right, Mr. Gyu- 
rica?” 

“Our watchmaker has something else in mind,” said Colleague 
Bela. “Right?” 

Gyurica looked at him. “Yes. You don’t have the faintest idea 
of how right you really are.” 

At that very moment brakes screeched powerfully and suddenly 
in front of the tavern. The door flew open, and by the time the 
little group jerked their heads up, three nazi shock-troopers wear- 
ing uniforms entered. They stopped below the step, and standing 
with feet spread apart, they scrutinized the little company. They 
did not greet them, they just looked at them, and one headed 
for the table. Outside a shout could be heard as someone ap- 
parently spoke to the driver: 

“Open the rear door!” 

Colleague Bela stood up, adjusting his apron with habitual 
movements, but his chair overturned behind him. As he grabbed 
for it, his sudden movement entangled his feet in its legs, and he 
fell flat on the floor. He got up confusedly and put the chair back 
in its place. He smoothed his hair down. 

“Thanks!” said the nazi facing them. “You are a decent man. 
You know what to do without having to be told.” 

Taking his revolver into his hand, one of the two nazis just in- 
side the entrance went to the door behind the counter. The one 
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remaining at the entrance stepped back a little, leaving a path open 
to the door. 

Kiraly— he had been sitting beside the host— had jumped up to 
go quickly to his assistance. 

“Stay put!” said the nazi. When Kir&ly, hesitating, moved 
again, the nazi shouted at him: “I told you not to budge!” 

The host was standing awkwardly and adjusting his apron nerv- 
ously. He pushed the chair into its place and wiped his hands 
in his apron. 

“Pardon me,” he said. His look fell on the two men with their 
revolvers drawn. His eyes widened, and he raised his hand and 
smoothed down his hair. He stepped forward. 

“What can I do for you?” 

A fourth nazi entered, also in uniform, with his jacket unbut- 
toned. In spite of the cold weather, the sleeves of his jacket were 
rolled up to his elbows. His cap was pushed back on his head. His 
revolver hung at his waist with its holster open. 

He looked around the room. 

“I really like this,” he said. “A blessed and solemn silence.” 

He went over to the counter and took the cover off the wine 
crock. He took a glass from the sink and filled it with wine. 

“Here’s to you!” He drained the glass. 

The host raised his hand. “Please...” 

“Shut up !” said the man with rolled-up sleeves. 

“Here’s Santa Claus!” said the nazi standing in front of Col- 
league B61a. Taking hold of the vizor, he raised his cap. “I’m glad 
we’re together so sociably.” 

He took out his revolver and hung it down alongside him. 
“Let’s all agree that you will walk out the front door in a neat 
line and go riding with us for a little while. All right?” 

The host grew pale. “But please, I don’t understand. Please, what 
is this all about?” 

The nazi with rolled-up sleeves walked the length of room, and 
reaching the host, he struck him sharply in the mouth. 

“Now it will be clearer!” 

He shouted: “Get out!” 

He grabbed the host by the shoulder and gave him a good push 
forward. Next he stepped up to Kiraly, who was standing pale 
in his place, and shoved him after the host. 
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“Get moving!” 

He took hold of Kovacs by the collar and yanked him out of his 
chair. Stumbling, the carpenter reeled toward the door. 

Gyurica was sitting motionless in his chair. He was biting his 
lips slightly and looking at the table. 

When the nazi lifted Kovacs out of his chair, Gyurica reached 
for his cigarettes and put them into his pocket. Then he put his 
matches away, stood up, and going to the door, took his coat off 
the hook. 

“No coat!” the nazi shouted. 

Gyurica hung his coat up, and turning sideways— so he could 
fit between the table and the wall— he stepped away from his 
chair and started for the front door. 

“Get moving!” said the nazi who had first stood in front of 
them, and stepping after Kovacs, who was struggling to his feet, 
he kicked him in the buttocks. Kovacs turned around. 

“Watch it!” the nazi said. 

“I would like to ask...” Kovacs said. “I am Janos Kovacs, 
master carpenter. And these are my friends, and each and every 
one of them...” He gulped and said: “There must be some 
mistake here.” 

The nazi with rolled-up sleeves came up to him and pointed 
at the ceiling. “Look what’s there!” 

When Kovacs looked up with his head turned, the nazi slapped 
his face with full force. 

“Beat it!” 

One of the armed men— the one who had remained near the 
entrance— walked up to Kovacs, and grabbing his arms, hustled 
him through the doorway. 

The nazi with rolled-up sleeves was looking at the host. Col- 
league Bela was standing to the side of the door looking at the 
counter and the man behind it. 

“What are you staring at, sweetheart?” 

He quickly struck him in the face. When the host raised his 
clenched fist, he hit him in the stomach. The other nazi grabbed his 
arms, and the two shoved the host out the door. 

The nazi in command turned to the man with rolled-up sleeves. 
“Stay here and look around. If there’s some good brandy, bring 
it along.” 
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“Yes, sir. What about the woman?” 

“That depends... I’ll leave that to you.” 

An old-model postal truck was standing outside with its rear 
door open. Colleague Bela was the last one to go up the steps. 
When he disappeared into the truck, one of the armed men 
slammed the door shut and turned the key in the lock. 

“That takes care of that!” 

He started for the driver’s cab. The other armed nazi also 
went around the truck and entered the front compartment right 
on the heels of the man preceding him. 

The motor groaned, and the truck moved away from the tavern 
with big, abrupt jolts. 

In the back of the truck it was pitch-dark. Kiraly and Gyurica 
were sitting beside each other on one side, Kovacs and Colleague 
Bela on the other. The host’s nose was bleeding and he pressed his 
handkerchief against his face. 

“What... is... going on?” asked Kovacs. He was clutching the 
edge of the bench, and beads of sweat had broken out on his 
brow. 

“Be quiet!” Gyurica said. 

A small window with little bars over it opened from the driver’s 
cab to the back. A dim blue light filtered through it. The host bent 
his head back and pressed his handkerchief against his nose. His 
enormous, powerful chest was pumping like bellows. 

Like someone just regaining consciousness, Kiraly jumped up, 
and stepping across Gyurica’s legs, attacked the driver’s compart- 
ment with his fists. 

“Stop! stop! You have no right to do this! Stop I tell you!” 

The truck continued on, and Gyurica grabbed Kiraly by his 
arms and yanked him back to the bench. 

“Don’t you understand you must be quiet?” 

“They have no right to... such harmless people!” shouted 
Kiraly as he tried to break out of the watchman’s grip. “What 
gangsterism! Stop this instant!” 

“Be quiet,” spoke up the host in a surprisingly calm voice. 
“One more word out of you and I’ll really give it to you.” 

He began to cough, and bending forward, he spat on the floor. 
He leaned back, swearing: “Goddamn it... the rotten bastards!” 
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“But what? What is this?” asked Kovacs. “Do you know what is 
going on? Good God! Tell me, Gyurica, what is this all about?” 
“Calm down,” said Gyurica. “It will turn out to be some kind of 
misunderstanding.” 

“But how can this happen? How can they do this at all? What 
can we actually have done?” He buried his face in his hands. 
“I just don’t know... I just don’t know how this can be possible! 
I understand nothing... nothing in the whole world! Oh, my 
God!” 

Kiraly jumped up again. “Stop at once! You can’t treat good 
citizens like this! You have absolutely no right to!” 

The host rose to his feet and pushed Kiraly back on the bench. 
“Damn you, you don’t understand words ! When we tell you to be 
quiet, keep your damned mouth shut!” 

Gyurica took hold of the salesman’s arm. “Sit here quietly and 
wait out the whole business. We’ll find out before long that there’s 
been some kind of misunderstanding. Colleague Bela, you sit 
down too.” 

The host sat down. “If he gets hysterical again, 1 can’t be held 
responsible for what I do. Sit on your ass and be quiet !” 

Gyurica took out his cigarettes. “Light up and keep cool.” 

The host’s head snapped up. “Do you have some cigarettes?” 
“Yes. I’ll light mine and the rest of you can light yours with it.” 
He took his coat off and spread it out wide. 

“Here, Colleague Bela, get up and cover the window.” 

The match burst into flame. He passed his cigarette around so 
they could light up. “1 hope they won’t notice.” 

The host inhaled deeply. “Thanks, Gyurica.” 

Kovacs smoked his cigarette with head bowed. Kiraly turned 
toward the door and rested his head on his hand. 

“Horrible! I won’t put up with it, I won’t put up with it any 
longer!” 

They finished their cigarettes in silence. When the host crushed 
out his butt with his foot, he said: “Listen to me, Gyurica.” 
“Certainly.” 

“You won’t get mad if I ask you something?” 

“Go ahead, please.” 

“You won’t get mad at me?” 

“No.” 
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The host was silent for a little while. Then he asked: “Have you 
done anything they could pick you up for?” 

Gyurica crushed his cigarette underfoot. 

“No.” 

“Are you sure?” 

Gyurica leaned against the side of the truck and drew his coat 
about him. “Why do you ask me particularly?” 

Again the host replied only after a slight pause: “I didn’t say 
a thing.” 

He leaned forward and spat on the floor the blood that had 
collected in his mouth. 

“My father was the last one who hit me,” Kovacs said. Clasping 
the back of his head tightly, he pulled his head all the way down 
to his knees. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


After parting from the group and stepping out onto the sidewalk 
on the previous night, Keszei, the photographer, turned his coat 
collar up and thrust his hands into his pockets, and moving along 
the wall, went toward the thoroughfare. 

“My God,” he muttered to himself, “how tragic! Poor man- 
kind! What made them like this? What killed goodness, beauty, 
and greatness in them? What made them forget their essence— their 
sense of responsibility?” 

He always walked next to a wall. He was ashamed of his 
tapping leg, and by staying close to a wall, he could also get sup- 
port more quickly if he needed it. 

“If I were to tell them I want to be a scoundrel, they would 
immediately accept it and not bother me with it. But that isn’t 
the real evil, the fact that they wouldn’t challenge my rascality, my 
shortcoming. What is bad is the fact that they wouldn’t reject 
me for it. They wouldn’t show the slightest trace of reproach or 
anger toward me. Just as they don’t despise themselves and will be 
able to look calmly in the mirror while shaving tomorrow. That 
watchmaker called me a liar! Can I let him off for that? We must 
be concerned not just with how greatly he offended me— though 
can so enormous an insult be tolerated? I think it depends on the 
man involved. Some can bear it, some can’t. That’s no small 
matter either. But that isn’t the only point. Can perverseness and 
impassivity be forgiven? Didn’t that watchmaker spit all mankind 
in the eye when he called me a scoundrel or rather, a liar, which 
means the same thing? Was I the only one he injured? Didn’t he 
bring an almost indelible stain upon himself as well? And didn’t 
he slap all mankind in the face and sully them when he doubted 
the sublime, the humane, and the good? This is how the wretches 
ruin themselves. Day in day out they convince themselves of their 
own baseness and degeneracy. So what is my duty? Shall I allow 
this stain to dry on me— and in the long run, on all mankind? 
How tragic, how terribly tragic! Oh mankind, what will become 
of you? Dear God, what will happen... what will become of us 
all?” 

He felt a sharp shooting pain in his leg, in his foot — the missing 
foot. He stopped, and as was his habit, he raised his wooden leg to 
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ease the pain just like those whose leg is being pulled by a cramp 
will lift it from the ground slightly. He actually felt the pain start 
in his big toe and wander to the bones of the foot all the way to 
the ankle with sharp shooting pains. 

“It is perfectly natural,” he said, clinging to the wall. “In a case 
like this, it is perfectly natural for a person to feel pain where he 
doesn’t even have a foot...” 

He gesticulated rapidly with his hand and did not finish the 
sentence. He waited until the pain stopped, then moved on. 

The first time he felt pain in his leg— where he had no foot— he 
was terribly stunned. It happened in the hospital, behind the front, 
during the second week following surgery. He woke at dawn, his 
eyes popped open, and he stared motionless at the ceiling attiring 
itself in pale light. He had got accustomed to the pain, but now 
for the first time he was feeling pain where his foot was missing. 
He became faint for a moment. He had hardly recovered when his 
ankle was rent by shooting pains. 

He felt his ankle so acutely that he sat up astounded and 
feverishly excited. Sweat broke out on his brow. He could not tell 
which the dream was— whether what no longer exists is hurting, or 
whether he is lying in the hospital, or whether he is remember- 
ing the leg’s being amputated. Breathing heavily, he threw the 
covers off. He reached for the center of the pain. He touched the 
bare sheet, and in the light of breaking day, he saw the stump 
wrapped in white. 

He sank back on the bed and started to weep. 

That morning he related the incident to the doctor, a second 
lieutenant. 

“I could have put my finger right on the spot where it hurt, 
on my ankle, sir.” 

The doctor smiled. 

“Of course. Don’t you know why?” 

Keszei looked at him without comprehending. 

The doctor continued to smile. 

“Of course you know why. Just think about it.” 

The doctor looked at him like someone who is certain that all he 
has to do is to think and every puzzle is solved. Keszei blinked at 
the doctor. Then, his eyes twinkling, he began to laugh. 
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“Why, of course! Of course! You see, sir, it hadn’t occurred to 
m3.” 

“There you are. It’s only natural.” 

“How come I didn’t think of it immediately?” 

“ Well, get some good rest,” the doctor said. He moved on to 
the next bed. 

FCeszei continued to smile. Occasionally he shook his head, 
chuckling to himjelf, reproaching himself for not remembering 
the how and the why of the whole matter. 

Actually, he had no idea of what the doctor expected him to 
know and why he hurt where he had no foot. But from that 
time on, he looked at his fellow patients like someone with a spe- 
cial secret oily he and his doctor shared. The doctor because it 
was his profession, and he because he was an educated and not 
an ordinary man. Waen the patients asked him— the first time 
right after the doctor left the ward— why he felt the pain in his 
foot and how it could be explained, he broke into laughter and 
shook his head reproachfully. 

“To think it didn’t occur to me!” He didn’t answer his com- 
panions; he just waved a hand at them. 

After a time, he even came to believe he understood the phenom- 
enon. He became as positive about it as he was about the fact 
that two times two makes four. Whenever pain racked his missing 
foot, he would stop and say: “Well, it is perfectly natural. In most 
of these cases this phenomenon occurs almost commonly, with 
the exception of quite complicated...” He would never continue 
but would substitute specific gestures for words and close by 
saying: “It’s natural. No?” 

On the present occasion, he thrust his hands into his pockets 
again. As he moved along he muttered to himself: “Really, it’s 
perfectly understandable.” 

He arrived home deeply immersed in his thoughts. After taking 
his coat off, he lit the little stove. The room was tiny, barely a few 
meters square, with a narrow, dirty air-shaft providing light 
behind the blacked-out window. The stove stood in the middle of 
the room. Its chimney snaked along the ceiling and crawled out to 
the kitchen chimney, leaving black stains on the wall. A bed, a 
small dresser with a faded mirror, and old-fashioned cabinet with 
a fiber suitcase on top, a table, a chair, a washstand, a water 
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bucket— this was all the furniture. A single naked bulb cast a faint 
light from the ceiling. 

“1 should have slapped his face!” he said as he stacked fresh 
wood on the flaring kindling. “Walked right up and slapped him 
in front of everybody!” 

He closed the stove door and hobbled across the room. He 
folded his arms behind his back and furrowed his brow. 

“These... these are the ones who cause all our misfortunes. 
They kill humaneness in those born to greatness. They deprive 
them of self-respect, they contaminate them with disbelief, they 
plunge them into the filth of indifference. They spit into their 
faces one day just like the next. The real difficulty is not that they 
don’t respect themselves enough to deserve the name of man and 
everything that man represents, but that they cast doubt on the 
nobility and loftiness of all mankind. Actually, they don’t have 
any respect for man, and since they don’t consider man worthy of 
respect, they can’t love him either. There isn’t a trace of greatness 
or responsibility left in them.” 

He stopped in front of the mirror and looked at his face. 

“Good Lord! How deeply I love mankind! Apparently my 
suffering has made me like this. Perhaps I have this capacity for 
goodness, for this boundless love because I myself am so very 
familiar with suffering. He who has suffered a great deal values 
human love above all else. He is aware of its worth and greatness. 
He who suffers exceedingly and walks frequently in the border- 
land of death— he knows that nothing preserves us from evil and 
crime more effectively than suffering does. In the environs of 
death, both evil and crime lose the power of their attractions — 
everything they help us to obtain for ourselves shall be futile. 
Vanity, pride, pomposity? Money, wealth, power? How distant 
these are from the purity unlocked by suffering! Do not refrain 
from suffering; then you can be good and be counted among 
those for whom the angel of John’s Revelations breaks the fifth 
seal open.” 

Closing an eye, he looked at the ceiling. He repeated himself 
formally with the joy of discovery: 

“Indeed! Do not refrain from suffering; then you can become 
good!” 

He looked around and contentedly broke into a smile. It 


broadened slowly on his face; the dark circles under his eyes cast 
a shadow on it. Turning around, he walked the length of the 
room again. 

“If anything mars the beauty of suffering, it is only the fact 
that human beings see so little of it. Our torments remain concealed, 
people walk by us without having an inkling of them. They ought 
to turn toward us respectfully and bow their heads. This world 
that doesn’t esteem suffering, the agony of the spirit, is unworthy of 
man. What is this all about? A little, wee man, instead of chasing 
after the fleeting joys of life, instead of concerning himself with 
common, everyday pleasures, instead of occupying his mind with 
what he should cram into his stomach or with the kind of lair 
he should hammer together for himself at the foot of some plum 
and apple trees and is stowing away his money for on the shelves 
of the linen closet— instead of all these things, he pines away on 
the tremendous problems of life and the issues of existence, and 
accepting the burden of reflection, he never stops thinking about 
the destiny of the world. Is there anything more deserving of 
respect than this? And yet, what does the world do with him? 
What does the world see in him? How does the world esteem him? 
It sees nothing in him, isn’t even curious about him, and doesn’t 
reward him in any way whatsoever. We humans ever increasingly 
withdraw from honoring heroes, from respecting nobleness— as if 
our purpose and highest human calling were not the heroic life. 
Man’s purpose is the heroic! To know this purpose, to desire and 
shoulder this purpose! What else is worthy of respect? We have 
reached the point where... There are the executions, not to men- 
tion anything else. These days does anyone know where and when 
some hero perishes? He is surrounded by two or three scoundrels — 
the hangman’s assistants— and he is finished off! I won’t charac- 
terize the society that tolerates, indeed remunerates a person, a 
living being, who is willing to kill human beings he hasn’t seen 
before and knows nothing about and who never laid a finger on 
him. Shouldn’t the hangman be executed first because he under- 
takes this kind of work? But this isn’t the issue. It is the fact that in 
the Middle Ages and even before then in the most ancient days 
and in all times before then, when somebody died for some great 
belief, some conviction, some truth and the like, or other noble 
reasons, he could bid farewell to life right in front of a throng, 
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and his last cry could be heard by the whole world, so to say. 
He stood on the gallows or at the stake or whatever with a crowd 
surrounding him. Women, children, all sorts of people followed 
him with their eyes to his magnificent annihilation, and they saw 
the flames bite into his flesh and heard him shout: ‘Avenge my 
death!’ or ’I die for you!’ or ‘1 shed my blood for you!’ or things 
like that. What happens today? They hang a man in some little 
hole, a little cellar or the like, and at best only some cockroaches 
see him die. Maybe they fire a bullet into his brain, into the back 
of his head in some toilet and then, after chopping him into 
bits, flush him down the sewer. Now, there he can really address 
mankind, however noble is the cause that he martyrs himself 
for ! Really, my friends, one can reflect on whether it’s worth being 
a hero if nobody can know about it.” 

He went and stood in front of the low window; he could see in 
it the outlines of his face and the white, clear patch of his forehead. 

“Just figure this out: Should one wonder at the man who, to put 
it this way, has prepared himself for the heroic life and heroic 
acts and the heroic departure ever since childhood and then finds 
himself face-to-face with such a prospect. Moreover, there is 
nothing more complex than the heroic temperament. The heroic 
temperament! How various and magnificent it is, so rich in 
surprises ! How often, in the opinion of others, the hero behaves 
in a cowardly way! Yes, this happens many times. But can one 
be surprised at the hero when he thinks: ‘I must subordinate 
everything to my great calling, to that great deed for which I was 
solely born. I must await the moment that will fulfill my greatness, 
when that greatness will not speak futilely to deaf walls but say to 
all mankind: ‘Behold! I die for you!’ My point is that nobody 
fears more for his life than the hero. Nobody guards it more 
carefully than the Chosen. He knows he has a task to perform in 
the world. He knows he was born for the greatest achievement in 
the world, and he wants to preserve himself for that. This is 
why, entirely stupidly and superficially, the greatest person is 
occasionally described as a coward. Let’s take this evening’s 
episode as an example. A man calls me a liar. In spite of it— no 
matter the hurt it caused— let’s try to think about the matter 
rationally. I get up and behave the way others would in this 
situation: I go up to him and hit him in the face. What might 
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follow? He gets up, and let’s suppose he is a highly nervous per- 
son, a primitive who wants to settle the future by force. He stands 
up, blood engulfs his brain. He takes a chair, and before anyone 
can stop him, lifts it high above his head and knocks me off 
my feet with it. Can anything like this happen? Yes, very easily. 
So what was the outcome? I avenged an insult but lost my life. 
And now everything is over, everything I have prepared for since 
childhood is over! Clearly, the point is that the hero feels in his 
every cell, in his very bones that he must be apprehensive about 
himself, must protect himself. He can’t imperil the great deeds 
of the future. It can also be expressed as follows: the Chosen 
cannot simply dispose of himself, he must guard his calling like 
a precious treasure which doesn’t even belong to him but to the 
community in which he lives — to the whole world. God, destiny 
entrusted him with it. Somebody begins to climb Mont Blanc 
and should he break his leg in some gully? Nonsense! Certainly 
no one is bound to his life more responsibly than the Chosen.” 

He hobbled over to the bed, and after unbuckling his wooden 
leg, he lay down on his stomach on the unmade bed. 

“And that this is achieved through the enormous pains of 
self-reproach? That’s to be expected.” 

He closed his eyes and thought about his stump. 

“God, how much I have suffered! But let’s go on: the accept- 
ance of suffering, now that’s something. That is indeed the un- 
conditional duty of the Chosen. Where else could he draw his 
strength and nobleness from, so as to differentiate himself from 
little men if not from the agonies cast i nto his teeth, which transport 
his soul and thoughts into such profundities as nothing else can? 
Indeed, do those men in the tavern know what pain I brought 
along with me tonight? I am in pain— and I am in pain for them. 
Was greatness ever achieved without hellish agony? Doesn’t 
it break forth in the tracks of suffering like a spring out of the 
depths of the earth? What a mad world this is! Human greatness 
shoulders horrible pains and nobody even knows it! Don’t 
people pass by one another in the street without any idea of 
whom they encountered and were separated from by not more 
than a few steps or perhaps even fewer? It’s hard, terribly hard! 
And so many disappointments, disappointment after disappoint- 
ment by those we are chosen to serve! Lack of comprehension, 
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indifference, constant insults— all because greatness temporarily 
shields itself with secrecy and, lying hidden, concentrates on the 
day that shall corns. What can people see of the vast love growing 
hot in the chambers of the heart, truly like the waters of a fountain 
in the depths of the earth?” 

He slid farther over on the bed and took a cigarette from the 
pocket of his jacket, which he had hung on the back of the chair. 
He rolled onto his back and blew smoke toward the ceiling. 

“On the other hand, how many times have I cautioned myself 
not to disclose, not to reveal my identity in the presence of 
ordinary people? It is not permitted. How could any of them 
appreciate ms? They don’t believe in themselves, so why would 
they believe in greatness? How could they comprehend loftiness 
when they measure everything against themselves?” 

He blew some smoke rings toward the ceiling, his eyes following 
them as they revolved and swirled. The ceiling was low and the 
smoke rings struck it quickly. He turned on his side, and leaning 
on his elbow, he blew some toward the more open areas of the 
room. 

“Yes! Even to endure humiliation! But when you people see 
before you the glorious magnitude of the fulfilled life, the hour of 
greatness, what will you do then? You will tremble and beat your 
breasts. You will say: ‘How numerous were the sufferings you 
endured in front of our very eyes without our being able to 
perceive them!”* 

His eyes grew narrow. Fixed and motionless, they followed the 
smoke rings. Then his face changed instantly. His shoulders 
sagged and drew together. Pulling his leg up, he assumed a cow- 
ering position. He threw his cigarette away and began breathing 
heavily through his mouth while his arms embraced his rapidly 
heaving chest. Fright and profound pain appeared in his face. 
He turned onto his back, and fixing his eyes on the ceiling, he 
began murmuring: 

“As you command, my lord. Let all be as you desire. With 
bowed head your servant behaves as your lash commands him to. 
Yes, my lord, I near your throne, crawling on my knees. My skin 
is bruised, my knees hurt terribly, most terribly, they are already 
covered with wounds from the rough stone. But I remain quiet, 
I do not open my mouth to complain. When you took my child, 
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you didn’t see any of the pain J was feeling. It was surging down 
deep, in the innermost recesses of my soul. Oh, he was the delight 
of my life ! Even as my wife was, whom you mutilated by having 
her nose cut off, whom your concubine flogged to death for some 
minor negligence. Now I grovel at your feet and hold out to you 
a bowl shining with gold and silver, adorned with precious stones, 
and containing the fruits of Africa and the spices of Asia, but I 
don’t open my mouth to complain. I am silent. My eyes are cast 
down on the stone floor. You don’t see into my eyes even as you 
don’t into my heart. What do you know about the infinite pain 
gnawing at me? About the torments? About the humiliations? 
What do you know about the man crawling before you, docilely 
offering you what you desired to satisfy your pleasure and quench 
your thirst? What do you know about the misery of people milling 
around in the gutter of life, about the pains and anxieties of those 
who are flogged? What do you know about the nature of the law 
that the one suffering at your feet here and now will eventually 
fulfill? What his suffering will bring to fruition, what command 
burdens him? Why his shoulders bear the scars made by your 
lash, what the tears flowing onto his soul will congeal upon? How 
can you know that the terrors he endures at your hand are strength- 
ening him for the act of judgment? You can’t see that behind 
his tears his eyes are clear. You can’t see that, because I cover 
them in front of you. You only see the tiny body on the ground; 
you know nothing about the soul surging through the prison of 
bone, flesh and skin, and replenishing the world.” 

Curled up into a small figure on the bed, he saw himself as 
being small too. His imagination conjured up before him the 
vast chamber and the bowl and the pain, the excruciating agony 
in his knees. He was wearing some kind of shirt that fell to his 
ankles. His head, its hair plucked out, neared the steps of the 
throne subserviently. His outstretched arms were thin like the 
branches of a scrawny tree; his wrists and elbows stuck out. 

“My eyes are clear, and you don’t sense that he whom you 
stripped of everything, whose life you made utterly miserable, 
whom you wrenched away from joy and brought to his knees will 
stand up, go to your throne, and topple it. Then the one who 
demolished your gaudy splendor will stand there. He will stand 
at the head of the humiliated and the scourged, and stretching 
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his arms out, he will shout: ‘Make laws, and see that justice is 
done!’ And he stands there and doesn’t lower his arms or move 
from his place. He just stands there with outstretched arms, 
shouting: ‘I tell you to do this, I who came to know suffering 
more intimately than all of you!” 

He saw before him throngs of unfortunate human beings: 
severed noses, notched ears and heads without ears, crooked 
backs, shoulders swollen from work or stunted by work into mere 
skin and bones, stomachs bloated by the eating of grass and the 
endless swilling of water because of hunger, groins turned blue 
and nearly transparent from hunger, empty eye sockets, frightful 
things, ghastly things like plundered and sunken graves, rotting 
and scarred wrists from which hands have been amputated, 
arms loose and flapping at the base of the shoulders like severed 
wings. He saw them all advancing silently, frightfully; and 
brushing by his clothing, they passed by him as he stood with 
arms fixed in front of him. He heard the metallic reverberating 
and clanging, then the screeching crumbling of the throne. In its 
wake, the windows shattered and light flooded the chamber. 
Fresh breezes full of the taste of spring scudded along above the 
people’s heads and brought with them flocks of darting and 
dazed birds, and the perfume of opening blossoms mingled with 
the aroma of evanescent dew hastening to fill every nook. The 
waters of nearby and distant brooks and springs began babbling 
silver-voiced. All nature became an enormous festive and swelling 
concert; it boomed and roiled around the walls and sang ecstat- 
ically of the triumph and in praise of goodness and truth. But he 
just stood there, crossed his arms on his chest, and looked with 
fiery eyes at the throngs, which flowed unceasingly from the four 
corners of the earth. They shouted: 

“Whom shall we exalt?” 

And they replied with their arms pointing at him: 

“Him!” 

The earth tore open and lifted him high toward the multitude 


and he addressed them: 

“Perhaps you did not hear my voice until this very day. But I 
shared your every agony, I waited for the hour when victory 
would come. Perhaps until this moment, you thought I was a cow- 
ard, seeing my bowed head and silent lips. I was silent, I pros- 
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trated myself at the foot of the throne. I did so for your sake! 
All the while, my soul and my heart lived among you bearing 
truth and hope! So now, celebrate, celebrate the day I set you 
free!” 

A burning sensation flooded his eyes. He took a deep breath 
and stretched his leg out. He spread his arms wide and released 
the air from his lungs slowly, evenly. 

“It isn’t possible to tell a lie with such intensity.” 

He blew some smoke out and lay back on the pillow. 

“Of course, anyone seeing me at a time like this would think 
I am crazy.” 

He turned onto his stomach. His face was exceptionally pale, 
the circles under his eyes deepened. 

“The soul never lies ! Did those men in the tavern know whom 
they trampled on? They tread everything sacred underfoot, and 
when they encounter someone who, unlike them, remained a hu- 
man being, they laugh in his face. Do they realize whom they 
insulted? In their eyes, absolutely nothing deserving of respect 
remains. They look up to nothing, they have the worst possible 
doubts about humanity. ‘You are a liar!’ the watchmaker said. 
Absolutely not, gentlemen! You corrupt the earth with your 
indifference. You degrade everything to your base level. You 
are the canker of mankind! Everyone of you is a villain that 
ought to be swept away! You didn’t insult me, you insulted the 
humanity that lives and works uncorrupted in me ! What punish- 
ment would fit your crime? While you live here and spread doubt 
and indifference around yourselves like skunks their stench, how 
can the hero achieve anything? No, gentlemen, you are not needed. 
Mankind will sweep you out of the way!” 

He fell silent and remained lying on the bed with his eyes open. 
He sees the watchmaker and the tavernkeeper. The former stands 
before him and says: “You are a liar!” The latter turns his head 
to the side and says sternly: “You are much too high strung for 
me to believe what you said.” “The rotters!” He lay on the bed. 
By dawn the thought had ripened in his mind that the insult he 
had been subjected to— and naturally, through him all mankind— 
had to be avenged. Actually, “vengeance” was not the correct 
term. “Punishment” was more accurate. Mankind and goodness 
punish. 
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He considered it most expedient to go to the district office of the 
Arrow Cross Party and report the men for the few remarks they 
made in his presence, within his earshot, about the two nazis 
who had stopped in for a half deciliter of brandy. 
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CHAPTER IX 


The room contained very little furniture: an ink-stained writing 
table with a chair behind it, and a smoking table with an easy 
chair next to it. 

When the man in civilian clothes entered the room, the short, 
blond nazi, who the night before had been the first to enter the 
tavern stood up and threw his arm high. The nazi with rolled-up 
sleeves and one of his armed comrades were leaning against the 
window frame. They also straightened up, snapped to attention, 
and raised their arms. 

The civilian was somewhat taller than average and had a pleasant 
face, brown hair, and brown eyes. He could be taken for a teacher 
or civil servant on the basis of his attire and general bearing. His 
clothes were well tailored and reservedly simple. He wore a wed- 
ding ring on his finger. 

He nodded his greeting. 

“Is everything ready?” 

“Yes,” said the short, blond nazi. “As l reported, it is a trivial 
matter. They are all little nobodies.” 

“Where are they?” 

“There, in the next room.” 

“A tavernkeeper, a watchmaker... and the others?” 

“A tavernkeeper, a watchmaker, a carpenter, a salesman.” 
“What kind of salesman?” 

“A book salesman.” 

“Oh.” 

He looked at the two men armed with revolvers. “Have you 
started already?” 

“We are about to.” 

“Please do.” He pointed to the door. 

He went over to the smoking table and sat down in the easy 
chair. He crossed his legs, smoothed his hair down, and rested 
his hands, one on the other on his thigh. 

One of the men came away from the window, picked up the 
ash tray from the writing table, and took it to the small table. 
With heels together, without a sound, and staying a distance from 
the table, he put it on the doillie. 

“Thank you.” 


The nazi returned to the window. 

“Macak,” said the blond nazi, nodding his head in the direction 
of the door. 

The man with rolled-up sleeves unbuckled his leather belt and 
went to the door leading to the adjoining room. He opened it 
quickly and called out calmly: “Bring one of them in now.” 

A nazi in shirt sleeves led Kovacs in, holding him by the arms. 
When he saw the civilian, he let go of Kovacs, clicked his heels, 
and raised his arm. Then he turned around and closed the door 
after him quietly. 

Kovacs looked around hesitantly in the light from the electric 
bulb. He raised his hands to his chest and clasped his fingers 
together, but immediately lowered his arms and hung them 
alongside him. 

“Haven’t you learned how to greet people yet?” Macak asked. 

Kovacs glanced at the civilian, then at the short, blond man 
seated behind the writing table. 

“Good evening,” he said, bowing his head awkwardly. 

“Come here!” said the short, blond man. 

Kovacs glanced at the civilian again, then at Macak, and 
started toward the writing table. The blond man watched him 
without moving. Kovacs stopped in front of the table and again 
nodded his head awkwardly. The nazi at the window lit a cigarette 
and leaned back against the window frame. He blew smoke to- 
ward the ceiling. 

“Can’t you talk, my boy?” said Macak. Going over, he stopped 
in back of Kovacs. He stood extremely close to him, so close that 
the carpenter felt his breath on the back of his head and heard 
him breathing heavily. He wet his lips. His mouth was dry; he 
could feel that the roof of his mouth was completely dry. He 
raised his eyes and looked at the blond man. 

“Please.” 

“What?” said the nazi. 

“Please,” Kovacs began again. He stepped forward and raised 
his hands to his chest just as he had before. “I... I am... Janos 
Kovacs... master carpenter.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes,” Kovacs said. He tried swallowing with his dry throat. 
“I am an officially licensed carpenter... I am a family man. 
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Please, I am absolutely certain there is some misunderstanding 
here. Absolutely positive you have mistaken me for somebody 
else, and not just me but everyone you have just brought here. 
There can be absolutely no doubt about it. Perhaps you will check 
and see... who really should have been brought here.” 

“Brought where?” asked the blond man. He kept his eyes 
fixed on Kovacs’s face. He was impassive, immobile. 

“Here, if you please.” 

“Where?” 

Blinking, Kovacs looked around, making hesitant motions 
with his hand. “Here, please.” 

“I asked you where ‘here.’ ” 

Kovacs raised his hand slightly, then returned it to his side. 
He tried swallowing again, and then, putting his hand over his 
mouth, he cleared his throat. 

He remained silent. 

“Come now, are you permitted to be so ignorant?” asked the 
nazi. “Ignorance is a fatal disease. We’ll try to cure you of it. 
All right?” 

“Please,” Kovacs said. “I don’t know why you brought me 
here. Please ask me if I have done anything I should be brought 
here for. I... I am a respectable carpenter.” 

“Now there!” said the nazi. “That is the misunderstanding 
between us. What did you say you are, my boy?” 

“A carpenter... a licensed master carpenter.” 

The nazi looked at the man armed with a revolver standing at 
the window. He shook his head. “What an obsession!” 

He looked at Kovacs again, good-humoredly. “And so, when 
you are an artisan, a respectable carpenter, then is your wife also 
a respectable Mrs. Master Carpenter and not a whore? Is that 
what you think?” 

At first Kovacs stared at the nazi uncomprehendingly ; then he 
grew pale. His mouth remained open, and he turned his head to 
the side a little. Then a formless yell burst from him and he raised 
his fist. At that instant Macak, who was still standing behind 
him, seized his wrist, and jerking him around, hit him in the face. 
He twisted his arm back and again struck him on the jaw. The 
nazi standing at the window went over to him slowly, at his leisure, 
and slapped his face. 
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“You mustn’t get excited,” he said. 

The blond man, looking at the civilian, said: “As you see, 
knowledge isn’t provided free of charge. Rack your brains and 
try to keep in mind that you are a common rogue and your wife 
is a dirty whore who worked the streets of half the city from one 
end to the other before she became your slut. Is that clear? Repeat 
it to yourself a few times so you won’t ever forget it again. Now 
then, if a rogue whose wife is a vile, good-for-nothing whore calls 
respectable citizens beasts, those respectable citizens are going to 
resent it. Is that clear? In a simple, direct way they will make you 
aware of the fact that you are a worm to be ground underfoot, 
and since you are rather dense, they will also explain it to you 
clearly with sign language.” 

Macak twisted Kovacs’s arm, and when Kovacs fell back crying 
out in pain, kicked him in the groin with his knee. At that moment 
the other nazi hit him in the face with his fist two or three times 
one right after the other. Macak let go of him, and Kovacs fell flat 
on the floor. 

The nazi came from behind the table and stopped above him. 
“We thought it was a good idea to explain everything to you be- 
fore you kick the bucket. If you still don’t understand, just say so 
and we will explain it to you again. A vile worm like you should 
tend to his own business and keep his mouth shut. If a nazi or 
maybe two should happen to drop into a tavern, get up and then 
crawl to them on your belly and lick their boots. Right?” 

Kovacs lay on the floor whimpering, cowering into a ball, and 
pressing his hand against his groin. Blood flowed from his mouth; 
he groaned savagely. He quieted down at the nazi’s words. He 
began to cry, his shoulders shaking like a child’s. 

“Good!” said the blond nazi. “You are beginning to get quite 
smart. You are already on the ground expressing the respect you 
feel for us. By the time you die, you will be such an earnest fellow 
I could almost feel sorry for you.” 

He turned Kovacs’s face toward him with the toe of his boot. 
“But now, go and do some thinking.” He signaled to Macak. 
He and the other nazi lifted Kovacs up from the floor. The blond 
man opened the door behind the writing table, then closed it after 
them. 

Musing, the civilian looked straight ahead. “Not bad, not bad, 
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but it wasn’t the best either. May I make a few observations? This 
isn’t the first time you are hearing this from me nor will it be the 
last. It would please me no end if you would finally understand 
what is really at stake and remember what I tell you.” 

He slid himself down in the easy chair a little and intertwined 
his fingers. After reflecting for a while, he said: “It is mainly a 
mistaken attitude. So earlier, when I asked if everything was ready, 
you said it was a mere triviality. This is what you reported to me, 
isn’t it? I should like you to explain why you consider it to be a triv- 
ial matter.” 

“Why it is a trivial matter?” the nazi asked. Putting his hands 
on the table with palms down, he leaned forward. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, isn’t it?” 

“Tell me why.” 

“But isn’t that quite simple? Yesterday they shot down two of 
our comrades. Both of them died. The day before that, they threw 
bombs at the party center. This morning we caught two young- 
sters passing out handbills. Now, these things are not trivial mat- 
ters. Four men in a tavern call us beasts and murderers, then drink 
up their wine and go home. No doubt they called us beasts and 
murderers many other times, then drank up their wine and went 
home. They shot their mouths off*. But when haven’t they done 
that? They say something, then lie down beside their wives. So this 
matter is trivial. As long as we are able to hunt down the others, 
we have to sacrifice a lot of our blood. They conceal revolvers in 
their pockets and fight to their very last bullet. I have a hunch 
these men here have never seen a revolver; I don’t think they 
know what a bullet is for. I don’t think we will even have to tie 
them up to kill them; they will stand like lambs in front of the 
revolvers.” 

“Do you want to kill them?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then why did you have them beaten?” 

“What do you mean? What else should I do? Give them choc- 
olates, teach them knitting?” 

Reflecting, the civilian looked at him. “How old are you?” 
The blond nazi came to attention. “Twenty-eight.” 

“I see. An arts graduate?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Are you familiar with Huizinga?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ortega?” 

“Yes!” 

“Tonnies?” 

“Him too.” 

“Where are you from?” 

“Koszeg.” 

“It is quite a small town, isn’t it?” 

“Rather.” 

Bowing his head, the civilian touched his forehead with his 
fingers. “Tell me, why do you beat people up?” 

“Why do I beat people up?” 

“Yes. Really, why do you? Have you ever given it any thought?” 
Stepping back, the blond man leaned against the wall. He also 
bowed his head for a moment. “By the right of acquired power,” 
he said, raising his eyes. “At the command of the passions that my 
ideals arouse.” 

“Finished?” 

“I think so. I won’t talk about the grillings. There it’s ob- 
vious...” 

“Is that the only reason why you beat people up?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

The civilian stood up and strolled the length of the room with 
his hands in his pockets. Meanwhile the door opened. The two 
nazis had returned. 

“Don’t bother us!” the civilian said. 

“Well.” He stopped in front of the blond nazi. “To begin with, 
let me correct one of your mistakes. A moment ago you talked 
about bombs and other things, didn’t you?” 

“I certainly did.” 

“Well now... they throw bombs at a party center— that is 
a trivial matter, I say! They distribute handbills, they fill walls 
with their scrawls— these are trivial matters! We capture the 
perpetrators and hang them or shoot them in the back of the 
head— the score is settled! That is trivial. Trivial, trivial, trivial! 
But then, my friend, we don’t have a great deal to do with people 
who throw bombs or hand out leaflets or shoot guns. And whom 
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we kill in accordance with orders and method of execution. They 
die, my friend. Sooner or later we run out of them. They become 
beautiful cadavers! All told, they represent a minimal fraction 
of the nation’s total population. How many of them are there? 
A thousand, ten thousand, twenty thousand? But what about all 
the rest ? Those who don’t shoot guns, throw bombs, or pass out 
handbills? What are all these up to?” 

He raised his forefinger. 

“They are here, around us, living, breathing-and our work 
with them is cut out for us. They are on our necks and our real 
task is with them. We are living in the epoch of the masses, pro- 
fessor, the epoch of the disgusting masses. Never before have the 
masses fostered such illusions about themselves and their own 
role. It is sickeningly revolting what the masses think of them- 
selves in this century. Strikes, demonstrations ... What times these 
are ! The masses demanding this, the masses demanding that !” 

He continued to walk about. 

“As for these four men, we naturally are not going to execute 
them. ‘Then why did we haul them in?’ you are asking, if I’m not 
mistaken. ‘Why did we scare up a car, a driver, party members, and 
a squad leader?’ It’s simple. So that this Macak or whatever his 
name is can smash their noses, knock them down, twist their 
arms, kick them in the groin, and you can calmly tell them their 
wives are whores -despite the fact that they undoubtedly are de- 
cent, respectable mothers with families. So that these four men 
can learn that you have the right to crush their noses, knock their 
teeth out, kick them in the kidneys, call them rotters, and natu- 
rally , the right to go into a tavern or even their homes whenever 
you want to and beat their faces into pulp. Professor, that is why 
you beat people up ! So that they will learn they may do nothing 
and you may do everything! And that is precisely why you won’t 
kill them. Instead you will let each of them go home nicely, one 
after the other. It is easy to produce corpses, but to produce 
corpses that continue to eat, drink, work, and are able to keep 
their mouths shut like genuine and original corpses, that is much 
more difficult. You don’t need proper corpses, you need living 
corpses that are as obedient and quiet as the real ones. In other 
words, you beat people up for pedagogical reasons and not for... 
just leave all that to the newspapers and the orators. Of course. 
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you could say: ‘Then we can bring anybody from the street and 
beat them up on an assembly line whether they have done anything 
or not.’ But again, aren’t you familiar with the life philosophy of 
such individuals? Do you know how they judge things and think 
about life and themselves?” 

He raised his head high, fixed his eyes on the ceiling, and spoke 
as if by rote: “ ‘We are little nothings and nobodies! Absolutely 
without voice in the affairs of the world. ’Possibly —they enjoy ex- 
pressions like this -‘we are little fly specks on the table of the 
world. We have just one right: to keep our mouths shut. Shut up! 
The bigwigs do whatever they want with us. We are consigned to 
their mercy. If there is anything we can do, it is only to tuck our 
heads in. Let history pass over us, let’s remain unnoticed.’ And so 
on and so on. So then, your task is simply to prove to them that 
this is the way things really are.” 

Arriving in front of the blond nazi again, he stopped. “Do we 
understand each other? You will show them: ‘Things are exactly 
the way you think they are.’ Of course, they will be a bit surprised 
by the fact that they hadn’t thought that things would be entirely 
like this. ‘Come now,’ you say to them, ‘you really thought quite 
correctly, and just so you won’t forget it, I will now smash your 
testicles, arms,’ and so on. Naturally, you won’t kill them. In- 
stead, you will allow every one of them to go home. Let them 
advertise to all points of the compass, in Angyalfold and Kispest, 
in Pest and Buda, that they are exactly what they thought: fly 
specks on the table of the world and nothing more ! In other words, 
no passion or wheedling— only pedagogy!” 

He took a handkerchief from his inside pocket and touched his 
mouth with quick, easy movements. He looked at the blond nazi. 

“Concerning these four chaps, I think that by now you agree 
with me and you will send them home. You just have to tell this 
Macak or whatever he is called not to caress them but take them 
in hand more thoroughly. What took place earlier is suitable for 
a nursery school but not here. And wait for morning, so they will 
have to walk all the way home in daylight sobbing out their 
troubles to everyone.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the blond man. “What time shall I release 
them?” 




“How should I know? When it’s starting to get light, but let 
me know before you do.” 

“Do you want to talk to them?” 

The civilian shook his head. “Have you really understood me? 
Did you really understand everything I said?” 

“I think so, certainly.” 

“Are you absolutely sure?” 

“Yes, 1 think so. I think...” He broke into a laugh. “I’m glad 
to be working with you. Koszeg— it is Koszeg after all.” 

The civilian waved his hand. “Have you omitted anything from 
consideration?” 

“With these four?” 

“Yes. Just think about it. Extend the logic I have unraveled 
before you. Isn’t something missing? Have we arrived at the last 
link of the chain?” 

The nazi shrugged his shoulders. “I don’t know what you have 
in mind.” 

“That’s too bad. Then, please listen to me. They fear us —and 
that’s fine. They also hate us— and that’s even better because at 
the least they will fear us more. But what view do they have of 
themselves? Did the carpenter beg your pardon? Did he say: 
‘I repent and won’t ever do anything like this again’? Did he ask 
you to forgive him and say he would be a good boy from now on? 
Did you hear him say anything like that?” 

“No... no, I didn’t.” 

“I didn’t either.” 

He walked around the room. He glanced at his watch, then went 
over to the writing table and bent forward. “I didn’t either. And 
I don’t think you will hear anything like that from the rest of 
them, from the salesman, the watchmaker, or the other one.” 
He bowed his head. Each silver strand of hair glittered in the 
light from the electric lamp. 

“Don’t ever forget that human beings have the capacity to 
retain their self-respect to the same extent that they can remain 
faithful to their own conceptions of honor. I don’t think I would 
be erring if I were to say that these men aren’t yet immune to 
self-respect. They did not beg your pardon, my friend. Some self- 
respect remains in them. Do you know anything more dangerous 
than that?” 
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“I think they will be glad to get out of here.” 

“Of course. Nothing else?” 

“I think so. Earlier you spoke about their philosophy. Wife... 
home... a game of cards, a couple of wine-and-sodas, then sleep. 
Now they will get all this back.” 

“Is that it?” 

“In these terms— I think so.” 

“Do you think they would be past doing anything for this 
reason?” 

“I don’t know. Possibly.” 

“Let’s say, for example, that you were to tell them they could 
get hold of a very large fortune in some dirty way but no one would 
know about it. What do you think they would do? Would they 
want the fortune?” 

The blond man thought it over. “I can’t answer.” 

“I can. They would take the money, just so no one would know 
about the dirty deal, the stuff on the side. A game of cards, wine- 
and-soda, a pure and honest wife. What else do they long for? 
If only you knew this. If only you could see inside them.” 

“It wouldn’t alter the fact that they are happy to go home. 
And that’s it.” 

“You are wrong! They will have a high opinion of themselves 
because they raised their fists when Macak kicked them or when 
you called their wives sluts. Doesn’t this trouble you?” 

He straightened up and walked around the room again. 

“To revolt, to object, to protest, to oppose— only persons who 
can value themselves have the capacity for such acts. I could also 
put it this way: persons who believe in themselves. And this way 
too: persons who respect themselves. What follows from this? 
Would you release men who hate us, fear us— and respect them- 
selves? Who can depend on themselves if they so desire? Would 
you commit such an error? So long as a trace of self-respect re- 
mains in them, so long as the ember of self-esteem glows in them, 
there is little fear, little terror for them. So long as this is the case, 
in vain do you pound terror into their hearts, the center of their 
souls, their bones, the convolutions of their brains.” 

He smiled at the blond man. 

“You must start with the fact that man dearly loves his miser- 
able life. Since there is nothing he wouldn’t do to get hold of that 


fortune for himself, then what won’t he do to save his life? Man 
is very weak, actually a terribly vile thing. A wretched breed! 
Do you like human beings? I give you my deepest sympathy. 
Perhaps Hitler himself doesn’t realize how great a statement he 
made when he advised young people to behave like animals. This 
is no casual slogan. It is a philosophy. Honor it and doff your 
hat in its presence !” 

He glanced at his watch. 

“Human beings must be made to despise themselves. Until you 
have done that, you have accomplished nothing! Nothing in the 
whole wide world ! They must hate and scorn themselves. Then the 
task is finished! Wake me up at dawn, and until then— regarding 
the task you are to carry out— station your comrade with rolled-up 
sleeves at the door there. When the next one comes in, knock him 
down instantly. Throw some water in his face, and when he comes 
to, stand him up on his legs and knock him right down again. 
Only after that is he permitted to come over to you. And you are 
still not allowed to hit him. Keep your head clear and calm. Talk 
—this is your sole job. Wait for the pauses, when they aren’t 
groaning so much, and talk to them. Then have them knocked 
down again, and every once in a while let the boys beat them as 
long as they want to. Don’t ever mention a word to them about 
the why and wherefore of it all. If they were to learn what crime 
they have committed and why they are being beaten, then only 
those citizens would be afraid who have done the same thing. 
Don’t tell them! Let everybody in the world be afraid— the guilty 
and the innocent alike !” 

That is how it happened that as each entered the room in turn 
— the host, then Kiraly, and finally Gyurica— a blow from Macak 
immediately sent them sprawling, and the beating did not stop 
until they were taken from the room. When they tried to protect 
themselves— as the host did time and time again— the two nazis 
attacked them, and no one answered their question about what 
crime they had actually committed. 
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CHAPTER X 


The room serving as a cell for the four men was on the mezzanine. 
It opened on a wide corridor, which joined another wide corridor 
farther on at the exit. The windows in the corridors were boarded 
up, and so were the windows in the room. A bulb coated with 
dust shed a little light from the ceiling of the room. The room had 
no furniture; its walls and bare parquet floor were grimy and 
stained. 

The host was lying on the floor next to the wall with his head 
resting on Gyurica’s coat. His face was puffed-up, his eyes were 
badly swollen, his skin was black-and-blue, his lips were split open. 
He was breathing through his mouth and kept his eyes closed. 
Since he had been thrown into the room, he had not spoken a 
word. He just lay there quietly. 

Gyurica came away from the window, where he had been 
standing with his back leaning against the boards and his hands 
in his pockets. He bent over the host. 

“Isn’t the coat too hard?” 

The host did not reply. Opening his eyes, he glanced at the 
watchmaker, then shut them again. 

Gyurica returned to the window. His left arm hung lifelessly, 
his clothes were torn to shreds, his forehead was swollen and bloody, 
and some blood was still oozing from a small open wound. 

Kiraly, the salesman, limped across the room. “I would never 
have thought this could be done to a human being. Where are the 
laws? Where are the rights of citizens? Actually, what is this? 
The age of dinosaurs? Will someone tell me what is going on and 
how it is possible?” 

Kovacs was leaning against the wall across from the host. Hold- 
ing his head quite high, he rested it against the wall. His lips almost 
looked like a negro’s, and his matted hair fell down over his fore- 
head. Occasionally he reached up and felt his mouth. 

“This can’t be the twentieth century!” said Kiraly. “This can’t 
be the world of men. This is not a world... this is monstrosity 
itself and filth itself and Hell !” 

Limping, he painfully dragged a leg after him. He turned around 
and ran to the door, staggering and jumping. He raised his fists 
and pounded on the door. 


“Open it! Open it right now! You gangsters! You beasts!” 

“Get away from the door and be quiet !” Gyurica went to him, 
and putting an arm around his shoulders, led him away from the 
door. 

“Try and control yourself. It doesn’t help to lose your head. 
Just take it easy, Laci.” 

“We aren’t human beings!” Kiraly said. “We aren’t human 
beings! How monstrous! Dear God, what is happening? Tell me, 
what is going on?” He buried his face in his hands and lurched 
toward the wall. “Monstrous, frightfully monstrous!” 

Gyurica remained standing beside him for a little while with 
his hand on his shoulders. Then he went back to the window and 
leaned against it. Only Kiraly’s faint, muffled moans could be 
heard. Gyurica scrutinized his companions. Glancing at Kovacs, 
he asked: “Kovacs, my friend. Try to remember. Did they tell 
you why they brought you here?” 

The carpenter shook his head and reached for his mouth. 
“They... said... my wife... is a slut!” 

He began to cry. At first he tried to control himself. He blubber- 
ed almost like a child. Then he sobbed out: “A slut... that my 
wife... is a dirty slut!” 

“They didn’t say anything from which you could tell why they 
brought us in?” 

“I don’t know! I don’t know! My wife... is... a slut! That is 
what they said !” 

His shoulders shook with sobbing, and his swollen lips trembled. 

Suddenly Kiraly straightened up, came away from the wall, 
and stopped in the middle of the room. He looked stonily ahead, 
his eyes wide open. He took a couple of steps forward, and stop- 
ping again, he stared at Gyurica. 

“Mr. Gyurica,” he said in a completely different tone. The 
words had left his lips without any emphasis, his eyes wore a look 
of startled dismay. “Mr. Gyurica.” 

“Yes?” 

The salesman’s eyes grew large with fright. He said quite softly: 
“It isn’t possible to live in this world.” Slowly, as if unaware of it, 
he raised his arm and held out his forefinger in front of him. “It 
isn’t possible to live in this society.” 
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The host stirred on the floor and spoke up: “Do tell! Have you 
finally caught on?” 

His eyes still wide with dismay and his forefinger still extended 
Kiraly went over to him. “Colleague Bela, it’s not possible to live 
in this world!” 

He stared into the host’s face, then suddenly turned around. 
“My friend Kovacs. Do you understand me? It’s not possible 
to live!” 

Bending slightly at the waist, he looked at the carpenter without 
moving. Then he straightened up and ran to the door. He struck 
it with his fist and began to shout: “Gangsters! Bastards! Open 
the door!” 

Gradually the blows became weaker, and finally he laid his 
head on his arm, leaned against the door, and did not say anything 
more. 

Gyurica went over to the host. “How are you, Beluska? How 
are you feeling?” 

“Quite bad. Tell that salesman he won’t ever see the sun again.” 

“Does your head still hurt?” 

“I hurt all over.” He turned his head toward Gyurica. 

“What’s up, you bungling watchmaker? You fear for your 
miserable life, eh?” 

“You know we have only one, Beluska. Shouldn’t you sit up? 
Less blood will go to your head.” 

“The hell with it! Just get that salesman away from the door. 
What’s he waiting for? The Messiah? A streetcar? Get away 
from there, do you hear?” 

Kiraly turned around and hobbled over to them. He stopped 
beside Gyurica, keeping his eyes on the floor. He spoke softly, 
calmly: “Gyurica, my friend?” 

“Yes?” 

“Maybe they won’t let us out of here. Is that possible?” 

The host closed his eyes. “Don’t be childish, Lacika. We are 
all going to die here.” 

Kiraly continued to look at the floor. “Are you sure?” 

“Absolutely! As sure as the fact that breast of veal doesn’t 
require any hard salami.” 

“Mr. Gyurica,” the salesman said again. 

Gyurica looked at him. “Yes, please?” 
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“Do you believe there is a punishment?” 

“No. There is neither punishment nor reward. There is no- 
thing.” 

“Are you positive?” 

“I am positive. There is nothing.” 

“You are badly misinformed,” Kiraly said. “There is every- 
thing. There is reward and there is punishment.” 

“Maybe.” 

“I know there is.” 

The host raised himself on an elbow, and hanging his head, 
he started to cough. “Then,” he said, frequently interrupting his 
words. “Then you... are... now atoning... for cheating... your 
customers.” He flung himself backward. “So you still fear for 
your life, eh, Mr. Gyurica?” 

“I do.” 

“Well, that’s bad. Mr. Kiraly, listen to me. If you want to 
badly enough, you can still go home. On my word of honor. I’m 
not joking.” He looked at Kiraly with swollen eyes. “What are 
you staring at? You know I’m no good at jokes. When I say you 
can go home if you want to badly enough, that is exactly what 
I mean. Don’t you want to go home too, Mr. Gyurica?” 

“All of us will be going home,” Gyurica said. “Don’t worry 
about it, Lacika. It will soon turn out that there was some kind 
of misunderstanding and they will let us go.” 

“Do you really think so?” asked Kiraly. 

“No!” the host said. “Mr. Gyurica is lying. He knows better 
than you and I that we will never get out of here alive.” 

Kiraly looked at him. “Then why do you keep telling me I can 
still leave this place?” 

“Because you can. Go and ask them to forgive you. Tell them 
you don’t know why you are here, but you repent your crime and 
will be a good boy from now on.” 

“Don’t be so childish, BSluska. What good would that do?” 
said Gyurica, glancing at Kiraly. 

“Are you joking?” asked Kiraly. 

“Not at all!” 

“You must be!” 

“The next time one of them comes in, go over and tell him you 
want to talk to his chief. Then tell the chief what I just told you.” 


f Kiraly was looking at the host uncertainly. “Are you playing 
a joke on me?” 

“No! Try it and you will see I am not joking.” 

Kiraly looked at Gyurica. “What do you think?” 

“I don’t know. Certainly one can try it. Maybe it’s really like 
Colleague Bela says.” 

The host raised his head slightly. He looked at Kiraly, then at 
the watchmaker. 

“Drop it, Gyurica. If you tell him what I have, he will believe 
it in the end and start rapping on the door for them to send the 
chief in. Aren’t you going to knock, Lacika? Go ahead and knock 
for them!” 

“Is it possible,” asked the salesman, “that what Colleague B61a 
says is true?” 

“Maybe.” 

“I told you to leave him alone,” the host said. 

“It’s possible,” Gyurica said. “In any case, one could try it. 
One would lose nothing by it.” 

“I would lose nothing!” said Kiraly, echoing the watchmaker’s 
words. 

“Wouldn’t you really?” the host said. “Do you really mean you 
wouldn’t lose anything?” 

Kiraly sank into his thoughts and did not reply. He crossed the 
room and stopped at the door. He put his hands behind his back 
and bowed his head. 

The host nodded in his direction. “Didn’t I tell you to shut up, 
Gyurica? Whenever you say something, he begins thinking about 
it.” 

He looked the watchmaker over; then he took hold of the coat 
under his head. “You didn’t think it would be like this, did you, 
old chap?” 

“What?” Gyurica started up from his own thoughts. 

“That you would end it this way.” 

“It is still not certain.” 

“Don’t be silly.” 

He looked at the watchmaker for a long time. “I don’t want to 
remind you of it... but a couple of days before your wife died 
—don’t be angry with me for bringing it up now— she came into 
my place. She was looking for my wife— they were discussing 
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some pastry recipe. She came in with her big stomach ; she was 
just a couple of days away from giving birth. I said: ‘Piroska, it’s 
bound to be a boy. You’ll see.’ ‘Oh, I hope sol’ she said. ‘What 
will you name him?’ She replied: ‘I’d be most happy to call him 
Miklos.’ ‘After his father, right?’ ‘Yes,’ she said. ‘But you already 
have one named Miklos,’ I say to her and laugh. To this she 
replied: ‘I’d be most happy to name every one of them after him,’ 
and she blushed like a child.” 

Gyurica was silent. The host leaned on his elbow again and 
started to cough. 

‘‘The song has ended,” he said, straining from the coughing. 
‘‘In my business we say ‘closing time.’ ” 

Gyurica stared straight ahead. 

‘‘I want to ask you something,” said the host, lying back. 
‘‘Answer if you want to. If you don’t, then don’t be angry with me 
for asking it. Are you listening?” 

‘‘Yes.” 

The host turned his head toward him. ‘‘Don’t you know why 
they brought us here?” 

Gyurica looked at him. ‘‘No, I don’t.” 

‘‘You really don’t?” 

‘‘I really don’t know why.” He added: ‘‘Why should I know?” 
“I’ve always thought— but don’t be offended by what I am 
saying— that you are the kind of person who has a skeleton in his 
closet. A respectable skeleton, I expect!” 

“You are wrong.” 

“I’m not so sure about that.” 

“Then I don’t know what more I can say. Why are you teasing 
Schwung?” 

“Because I would like to believe what I told him is true.” 
“That is a futile desire, B61uska.” 

“That’s the problem! I — if only on a small scale — I am a busi- 
nessman. My view of the world is that everybody gives something 
and everybody always receives something. That’s the basics of it. 
We give and we receive— everything revolves around this.” 

“You are wrong.” 

“I don’t think so! I’ve tried to think about the blockheads who 
brought us here. If they had an ounce of sense, they would think 
the way I do. They have settled their accounts with every one of 
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U s— they should let us all go. If I should happen to see one of them 
afterward. I’ll slide on my belly to the counter to serve him, and 
when he tries to give me money. I’ll kiss his ass and ask him not 
to offend me by paying me. I would become such a model little 
fellow that Mickey Mouse himself wouldn’t be a better one. So 
what good is it to kill us? How will the investment be returned? 
Why beat us into a pulp, only to knock us off in the end? Where 
is the profit in that?” 

Kiraly came away from the door, and hobbling over, stopped 
at the host’s feet. “It’s just possible you are right, Colleague Bela. 
It’s not completely outside the realm of possibility that they will 
let us out of here.” 

“I told you you should try it,” Gyurica said, “What can you 
lose?” 

“You will never get out of here, Lacika,” the host said. “Don’t 
cherish the hope.” 

“Everything must be tried,” said Gyurica. “He will lose nothing 
by exhausting every possibility of getting home.” 

Kovacs, his eyes still closed, spoke up : “I tried ... to tell them . . . 
I had done nothing. I tried to tell them not to be angry. . . If I had 
done something. . . they had to bring me here for . . . it had happen- 
ed unintentionally. But they didn’t let me speak! Not a single 
word ... did they let me say . . . they just kept on hitting me and . . . 
they said my wife is a... slut!” 

Through the door sounded a shriek that filled the entire build- 
ing. It was a horribly convulsed male voice. It gradually choked 
into a moan. 

Kiraly shuddered and leaned against the wall. 

“That... my wife is a slut... that’s what they said!” 

The host made a sign toward the door. “You see, there’s 
a colleague who didn’t ask to be forgiven.” 

He said more quietly, so only Gyurica would hear him: “If 
only it were enough to ask for forgiveness.” 

“They didn’t even... let me speak,” Kovacs said. “They just 
kept on hitting me and calling my wife a slut!” 

He came away from the wall and stopped alongside Gyurica. 

“Earlier you stated,” he said, stroking his forehead with his 
hand, “you stated, what does a man lose if he asks for their 
forgiveness. You said this earlier to Mr. Kiraly. And Colleague 
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Bela answered he loses a lot by doing that. At least that is what he 
implied. You are wrong. Colleague Bela. Man has the right to do 
anything to preserve his life ! It’s not as you say, because when a 
man’s life is in danger, he forgets everything else, and only the 
instinct to live speaks inside him and governs his actions. You... 
thought for certain. . . the price of staying alive is man’s honor and 
such things. But that isn’t important in a predicament like this. 
Man’s desire to live is the greatest edict of them all. Were you 
serious when you said they will let somebody go if he humiliates 
himself in their presence? Were you really speaking seriously?” 

“He was,’’ said Gyurica. 

“It would not be a sin,” said Kovacs, continually holding his 
hand to his mouth. “It is also God’s commandment that man 
should stay alive.” 

“Of course,” the host said. “Just remember that Mr. Kiraly 
gave us a whole lecture on how one must lick the pavement clean 
if ordered to do so by those in power.” 

“That isn’t a sin,” Kovacs said. “It is a sin not to do one’s 
utmost for his life. It is also not a sin because he is being forced 
to do that.” 

“It isn’t a bit degrading,” said Kiraly. “Man wants to live, and 
nothing else matters at all.” 

“If only that were true,” the host said. 

“When they come back,” Kiraly said, “I will tell them not to 
be angry. I don’t know what I did, but since they consider it bad, 
then obviously they are right, and I shall never again do what 
displeases them.” 

No one said anything. Kiraly looked at them. “Does this make 
me a rotter?” 

“No,” said Kovacs. 

Kiraly bowed his head. 

“But... I am if I do it! Everyone who does is a rotter! I would 
never be able to look myself in the face again. That is what a man 
loses, that which is worthy in him: the capacity to respect himself!” 

“Which do you want,” asked the host, “to respect yourself or 
live?” 

“I would lose everything!” Kiraly said. 

“Well, you would still keep a bit of life for yourself.” 

“They said my wife is... a slut!” Kovacs said. 


/ 7 * 
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Gyurica had left them earlier. He had returned to the window 
and was leaning against the boards. He stood with his eyes closed, 
his brow was furrowed, blood continued to seep from the small 
wound. His lips were tightly compressed. It was apparent that he 
had forgotten about the others. 

“Well, what’s up, Mr. Gyurica?” the host asked. “You are 
again becoming your normal self. Do you again want to open 
your mouth just once every six months?” 

Gyurica did not reply. 

“What time can it be?” Kiraly asked. 

“I don’t know,” said the host. “Address that question to the 
expert.” 

Steps sounded in front of the door, a key turned in the lock. 
In the open doorway stood the man with rolled-up sleeves ac- 
companied by one of the nazis armed with a revolver. The one 
with the revolver hung his weapon along his side. 

“Well, what’s going on here, you rotters? Have you homos 
screwed yourselves?” 

He entered the room and stopped beside the door. “Get out ! 
Santa Claus is here again!” 

The host struggled to his feet. Gyurica left the window and 
hurried over to help him. Kovacs removed his hand from his face 
and shuddering, looked at the nazi. Kiraly turned pale and started 
for the door with faltering steps. When he was passing in front 
of Macak, he spoke up : 

“Please... I would like to...” 

“Shut up!” said the nazi. 

The host, leaning on Gyurica’s arm, was the last to go through 
the doorway. 

“How are you doing, hero?” Macak looked at him. “You seem 
a bit tamer. It isn’t Santa Claus but Baby Jesus who has brought 
something just for you.” 

They led the men along the corridor. A very powerful bulb 
spread light from the ceiling. In the middle of the corridor, a short 
distance from the light fixture, a man with his arms tied behind his 
back was hanging from a long rope running from a pulley fastened 
to the ceiling, so that only his toes touched the floor. He was naked 
from the waist up, his skin was coated with blood, and wounds 
scarred his whole chest. His face was horribly swollen, black-and- 
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blue, and covered with sores. His head had no hair; his scalp was 
full of seeping wounds and looked like the skin of a pig burst by 
singeing. He was shaking his head quietly, rhythmically. Bloody 
saliva dripped from his mouth, and at regular intervals, after 
each shaking of his head, a groan surged from him. 

“Here is Santa Claus!” said Macak, pointing to the hanging 
body. He went over and lifted the man’s chin on his fist. “Are you 
still wheezing away, my boy?” 

He beckoned to the four men with his head. “Come here and 
see what your old uncle has brought for you.” 

He removed his fist; the man’s head fell to his chest. The rhyth- 
mic shaking of his head began again: right, left, right, left. And 
again there broke from him the rhythmic seething, the groan that 
could not shape itself into a word. 

“Feast your eyes, my boys,” Macak said, “but not like that. 
Please stand in a nice straight line like nice little children do. My 
valiant ones, that way you can behave properly too.” 

In the rear of the building, a carved wooden stairway with pil- 
lars led up to the next floor. Steps were heard, then the stairs creak- 
ed. First the short, blond nazi appeared. Behind him, the civilian, 
his hair freshly combed, descended with casual, light steps. When 
the two reached the bottom stair, he shouted to the blond man: 
“Stay here facing them!” 

He stepped off the last stair. He passed quite close to the hang- 
ing man. The two nazis came to attention. 

He stopped three or four paces from the four men, a little to 
the side, leaving the hanging man in open view. 

Macak shouted: “Eyes up!” 

The civilian looked at him. “Why are you shouting? There is no 
need for that. Stop acting as if you were in a tavern.” 

He cast a fleeting glance at the four men. “These are intelligent 
men; they understand you even when you speak softly.” 

He paused for a moment, then nodded his head. “Good morning.” 
Gyurica was standing with his face tense and his eyes closed. 
The others were also motionless, but Kiraly cleared his throat 
and blinking, spoke up in a hoarse voice: “Good... morning.” 
The civilian smiled and nodded to him. He looked at his watch. 
“I think the time has come for you to return to your families. 
Unfortunately, you have been away from your homes longer than 
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should happen. As for determining the extent to which your being 
brought here was legal, I haven’t, to my regret, been able to do 
that with absolute certainty. Nor, consequently, the extent to 
which the difference of opinion that developed between you and 
my associates during the evening hours was justified.” 

He looked at Kovacs. 

“At any rate, the view that your wife is a whore is not, in my 
opinion, an acceptable conclusion. One cannot assert what he is 
not convinced of. Neither responsible thinking nor propriety 
permits it. On the other hand, all of you must take into account 
that to err and blunder is human, and not one of us is exempt from 
it. I ask each and every one of you to forget this whole episode. 
I would be most unhappy if all that happened to you last night 
were to leave the slightest trace in you. Not that you will find it 
easy to forget. After all, man is bom to freedom, and he has dig- 
nity as well. Nothing is more difficult to endure than an offense to 
that. But what can we do? All of us are presented with circum- 
stances in whose establishment we have absolutely no share and 
over which we can’t possibly exert any influence. We are like little 
boats on stormy seas. What can we do? Keep our mouths shut 
and accept the inevitable. If only someone could provide better 
counsel to the simple, ordinary man who would, above all, like 
to support his family, drink a few wine-and-sodas, go to a movie 
once in a while, and live quietly and peacefully. But does anyone 
who could provide that special advice ever crop up? Indeed, does 
an ordinary man really need any counsel at all? Aren’t all of you 
mature men, free and responsible men capable of using your own 
heads? On the one hand there is your completely responsible way 
of thinking about life— on the other there are the laws that guar- 
antee the freedom of every citizen to determine how he desires to 
arrange his life or what ethics or other standards he chooses to 
guide his life by. I don’t think I would be wrong if I were to assert 
that each and every one of you wants to live truly and completely 
in a simple way, in peaceful tranquility.” 

He scrutinized the four men carefully. The host was staring at 
the floor with his hands behind his back. Kiraly, his head leaning 
to one side and his face deathly pale, stood blinking rapidly. 
Kovacs was watching the civilian with his hand at his mouth. 
Gyurica was staring at the man hanging from the ceiling. 
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The civilian made a sign toward the blond nazi. 

“I frankly admit that some measure of difference developed with 
my colleague with respect to your release to freedom. He was of 
the opinion that we should not let you go, that we should kill you 
instead. I don’t remember whether he wanted to hang you or 
shoot you, but, thank God, that is of no consequence whatsoever 
now. I succeeded in changing his mind. As for my position, I sug- 
gested that we shouldn’t pass up the opportunity for you to de- 
monstrate your trustworthiness and sincerity. You maintain you 
were brought here through some kind of misunderstanding. In my 
opinion, that is not an impossibility. That is why I used my in- 
fluence to assure ourselves of the opportunity to become con- 
vinced of your trust in us and, not the least, of your readiness to help 
us— in short, of the sameness of our view. This is why I proposed 
to him that we bring before you this homunculus who is dangling 
from a rope and to whom, as you can see, there remain only min- 
utes or, at most, hours of life. When he was in good health, this 
pathetic creature was a foundryman, but not long ago he blew up 
one of our arsenals because, as he told us, he regards us as scoun- 
drels, suppressors of freedom, beasts lacking all humanity and hon- 
or, descendants of Caligula and Nero, traitors to our country. 
In short, a bunch of devils. We were unable to convince him of the 
error of his ways. Clearly involved in this situation is the fact that 
he comes from a completely immoral family. Mentioning just this, 
his wife is a whore, and his daughter, though still a young child, 
is a registered whore and already a bigger harlot than her mother. 
So I suggested to my colleague that we not kill you in the cellar 
but give you instead the opportunity to return to your families 
and also to express your contempt for this... this homunculus.” 
Stepping back, he waved his arms at the hanging man. 

“I conceived the practical implementation of this suggestion as 
follows. Before you depart— before you go home to your fam- 
ilies— you will one by one go over to this wheezing monstrosity and 
level two blows at his face, hitting each side just as hard as the 
other. It is unavoidable that while doing so you will soil your 
hands, but you will be able to wash them very easily at home in 
warm water, and not a spot will remain on them. You determine 
the sequence! He will be first who wants to. Go to it!” 

He waved again at the hanging man with short, quick move- 
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ments, and as if clearing a path for them, he stepped somewhat 
to the side. 

The host’s chest was rising and falling with tremendous force. 
He raised his eyes to the civilian. His lips were parted; he licked 
his mouth with his swollen tongue. His head, bent forward, was 
quivering. 

“You Satan!” he said. Each word could be clearly and easily 

understood. 

The civilian glanced at his watch. “The streetcars start running 
soon.” 

Kovacs turned his eyes to the hanging man. They almost bulged 
out of their sockets. He was breathing loudly like the host, his 
Adam’s apple was jerking up and down. 

“My God!” he said under his breath. 

The dying man kept shaking his head. He turned it right and 
left at regular intervals and groaned with each movement. When 
Kovacs spoke up, his head stopped turning. For a second it 
toppled to the middle of his chest, and then, with a laborious, 
agonizing effort, he lifted it again. Opening his eyes and slowly, 
straining with each movement, he examined those standing in 
front of him. Sweat dark with blood poured from his brow and 
ran down his face. He looked at the men one by one, and then 
suddenly, as if struck by something, he dropped his head to his 
chest. He broke into groans again and began shaking his head 
as before: right, left, right, left. 

Kiraly’s head was similarly fixed to his chest. His breathing 
could not be heard. His mouth was pressed tight; his swollen lips 
had disappeared under the pressure from his muscles. His hands, 
clenched into fists, strained against his thighs. His squinting eyes 
stretched to the breaking point, stared at his shoes. When he 
heard Kovacs sigh, he raised his eyes. Barely moving his head, 
he cast a side glance at the watchmaker. Then, turning in the other 
direction, he looked at the civilian from under his deeply lowered 
brow. The host was standing next to him, and he saw the endless 
heaving of his chest. He lifted his head a little higher and 
looked at the man hanging from the ceiling. 

“My God.” Kovacs’s sigh was heard again. “Dear God, help 
me !” 

Gyurica’s eyes were riveted on the face of the dying man. His 
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eyes were slits, he was pale, his lips were clamped shut. He was 
swallowing rapidly too, and his Adam’s apple worked up and 
down without stopping. 

“But what will happen to them,” spoke up the blond man from 

the stairway, “if they don’t want to demonstrate their trustworthi 
ness?” 

“They will. It’s only a matter of course,” the civilian said. “You 
won’t be killing them that easily, my friend.” 

Kovacs stirred and stepped out of the line. After his first step 
lie wavered, then stopped. He started toward the man. His mouth 
was open; the damp skin covering his swollen face glistened- 
sweat flowed down from his temples in two wide streams that 
began in his thick hair. With the next step, he faltered again, and 
tottering, he caught his balance once more. His eyes clung to the 
face of the dying man as if under a spell. He continued on. 

“ You can open the door!” the civilian shouted. 

“My God,” Kovacs murmured. He was standing directly in 
front of the hanging man. Up close to him, he saw his chest 
bloodied and lacerated by blows, showing red and black. He heard* 
the man’s incessant groans as he shook his head back and forth 
at the senseless command of his death agony. The warmth of 
sweat and the sickening smell of blood struck his nostrils. He stood 
lower than the dying man, who was supporting himself on his 
toes. He looked up into his face. Gradually the shaking head grew 
still. The sound of the man’s groaning faded as his head became 
motionless and fell into his chest. Slowly his eyes opened; he 
looked at Kovacs. The two stared into each other’s eyes. The dying 
man’s lips moved. His tongue struggled agonizingly with sounds, 
and a broken surging tore out of his throat. Finally his struggling 
tongue slipped helpessly from between his swollen lips, and saliva 
trickled down darkly in bloody web-like threads. His eyes remained 
fixed on the carpenter’s countenance. 

One, two and its done!” the civilian said. 

“Dear God !” said Kovacs. 

Slowly he lifted his hand; he raised it quite high. Then he shut 
his eyes and fell flat on the floor. His arm -remaining in position 
to deliver the blow -struck the parquet floor stretched out and 
palm open. 
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“You fool !” the civilian said. He shouted to the man with the 
revolver. “Take him to the side and bring him around.” 

Kovacs cried out: “No! No... God... forgive... my sin!” 

He began sobbing, and when the armed man, bending down, 
grabbed his arm, he howled like someone gone mad. 

“No! No! My God... no!” 

Again the civilian shouted at the man with the revolver: “Get 
him out of here quickly, you ass ! Cover his mouth, you block- 
head!” 

He turned to the other men. “At your service. Don’t think about 
it. Do you want to go home or not?” 

The host looked at him with his heavy, large head jutting for- 
ward. 

“Go ahead. Who is next?” 

“Just fine,” said the blond nazi. “Now we can go down into 
the cellar!” He started down the steps. “Just fine!” 

Panting with his mouth open, Kiraly watched the man with 
the revolver drag Kovdcs the length of the floor. He watched as the 
carpenter, tearing himself out of the man’s grip, staggered to his 
feet and with his hands pressed against his face, shouted : 

“No! Dear God... no!” 

The nazi twisted his arm behind his back, and shoving him 
forward, steered him toward the other corridor. 

“Good lord!” said Kiraly. His face became contorted; a 
deathly horror beset it. 

A blow, then a crash was heard at the end of the corridor, and 
the carpenter sobbing chokingly: “No... I can’t do it!” 

Kiraly moved and stepped forward. He fastened his eyes di- 
rectly ahead of him and turned to the hanging man. Just after 
taking his next step, he felt the host grip his arm. Losing his 
balance, he staggered back into his place. 

“You aren’t going anywhere,” he heard the host’s hoarse dis- 
torted voice saying beside him. He shut his eyes, staggered again, 
and grabbed the host’s arm. 

“For the love of God, let me go,” he murmured. 

“Stay put!” the host said. He still had not taken his eyes off the 
civilian. He released Kiraly and made for the civilian on unsteady 
legs. 

“You rotten murderers!” 
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“Look out!” yelled the blond man. “Macak!” 

The host advanced on the civilian with his eyes riveted to him 
pulling his sagging leg behind him in agony. “You rotten...’ 
filthy murderers !” 

Macak was already behind him. Raising his revolver, he struck 
him on the head. 

“Colleague Bela!” the salesman called out. He looked vacantly 
at the host lying inert. He put his hand to his forehead, pressed it 
against his brow, and began rocking back and forth like a child at 
play. “God almighty!” 

During all this time Gyurica had been staring at the hanging 
body. His eyes did not flicker as they filled with tears. He stood 
frozen staring at the man in front of him. 

“We are through with them!” the civilian said. 

The blond nazi put his revolver away. He was smiling. “Couldn’t 
we have done it sooner?” When the civilian looked at him, he 
added: “Don’t you agree?” 

The civilian shouted to Macak: “Take care of them!” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Without pedagogy !” said the blond nazi. 

Gyurica called out: “Wait... please!” 

The civilian looked at him. “Well, well !” 

“Wait !” said Gyurica. 

His eyes were constantly on the man hanging from the ceiling. 
The dying man had stopped groaning. With tremendous effort he 
turned his head to one side. His eyes opened. He looked at the 
civilian, then at the host’s inert body. His lips parted. His bloody, 
swollen tongue again struggled to form words, then clumsily 
burst forth from between his lips. When he heard the watchmaker’s 
voice, he slowly turned his head directly forward, and with his 
chin on his chest and gasping for breath, he looked at Gyurica. 

“Well, well!” the civilian said. “It seems there is a decent one 
among you after all!” He waved his hand. “Do help yourself!” 
Gyurica stepped forward. His lips were clamped shut, his face 
was expressionless. His skin was shiny with sweat. 

“Go ahead, my friend, go ahead!” the civilian said. “One, two 
and the whole thing is done. I think you can start opening the 
door, he said to the blond man. “Why should a wife be left in 
doubt and anxiety any longer?” 


Gyurica had taken his second step when the salesman turned 
and stared at him in benumbed immobility. His hands remained 
spread apart in the air as they were when he removed them from 
his forehead. His lips parted. 

“Gyurica... Gyurica, my friend.” 

tfot more than two paces separated Gyurica from the dying 
man, whose gasps had ceased and whose eyes were fixed on the 
approaching watchmaker. Blood and saliva continually trickled 
from his mouth, and the congealing blood was turning black on 
his toothless, torn gums. 

“Gyurica, my friend,” murmured Kiraly. “Gyurica, my friend . . . 
what... in God’s name... are you doing?” 

He looked at the host lying on the floor. He had jerked his eyes 
to him, terrified, as if wanting to address him too. 

Gyurica arrived in front of the dying man. He looked up at 
him and their eyes met, just as had happened with Kovacs earlier. 
First his eyes fell on the bloody mouth, the puffed-up lips, the 
toothless gums, the split, bleeding nose, and then he looked at his 
eyes. An inert expression deepened on Gyurica’s face. Suddenly 
his nostrils were struck by the stench from the parted lips, the 
smell of blood and sweat, the fierce, acrid fumes issuing from the 
armpits, and the stink of burnt skin and flesh. 

Staggering, Kiraly started toward them. “For Gods’s sake... 
Gyurica! No... no... don’t do it!” 

His face became contorted, his lips trembled. “No... that’s 
not what you want! You don’t really want to do that!” 

He looked around with alarmed, deranged eyes. His look fell 
on the civilian. “No! Don’t let him!” 

He turned around and cried out: “No! Don’t let him! Col- 
league B61a, don’t let him! For God’s sake ... Colleague Bela!” 
He dashed up to Gyurica and hung on to his arm. “You mustn’t ! 
Get away from here ! Get away ! Right now !” 

Gyurica did not look at him. His eyes clung to the eyes of the 
dying man. 

“Knock that damn fool down!” the civilian ordered. 

“Don’t do it!” Kiraly shouted, and continuing to hold on 
tightly to the watchmaker’s arm with one hand, he turned to the 
fallen host. “He mustn’t! He mustn’t do it! Isn’t that so, Beluska? 
He mustn’t!” 


Flinging his arms high at the blow from the revolver, he stag- 
gered a couple more steps forward toward the host. Then he 
tottered backward. With the next blow, he slumped with a thud 
beside Gyurica’s feet. 

The dying man’s eyes moved away from Gyurica. He looked 
down at the prostrate body. He rested his eyes on it for a while 
then closed them. Above him Gyurica saw only the man’s fore- 
head, sunk low to one side. He raised his hand. He slapped him 
in the face. His head swung to the other side. 

“One to nothing,” the civilian said. “One more and the per- 
formance is over!” 

Gyurica swayed. He tilted back, and then, seeking his balance 
he leaned forward with his arms raised. With his hands snatching 
at air, he collided with the dying man’s waist and reeled against his 
chest. He remained there motionless. His fingers touched the 
naked body convulsively, and his eyes closed. 

‘‘Get going!” Macak yelled. “Don’t stall!” 

“Now it is mere child’s play,” the civilian said. “Just once 
more, and everything is settled.” 

Macak took hold of Gyurica’s arm and positioned him before 
the dying man. 

“Go ahead!” 

Gyurica raised his head, then his arm. He slapped the man’s 
face where he had hit him the first time. His head swung to one 
side. First it bobbed to the shoulder, then fell back to the middle 
of the chest. The man opened his eyes, looked at the watchmaker 
for an instant, then closed them. Straining, he drew his eyelids 
together tighter, ever tighter and tighter, with a spasmodic painful 
effort until finally not even what had been visible through the 
puffiness and swelling could be seen any longer. 

Gyurica s eyes were shut. Still keeping them closed, he turned 
around, and holding his arms slightly apart and his fingers 
extended rigidly and tensely, he started for the exit. His arms 
opened ever wider, moving away from his body. His fingers 
spread farther and farther apart as if wanting to leave his palms. 
By the time he reached the door, his arms were spread completely 
apart shoulder-high, and out of his wrinkled coat sleeves his 
fingers stretched far and high. 
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CHAPTER XI 


“Have you gone crazy?” said the armed guard at the gate. “Put 
your arms down and walk right!” 

“What?” said Gyurica, turning to face the guard. 

“Put your damn arms down!” the guard said. Gyurica looked 
up at his arms. He lowered them and remained standing in front 
of the guard. 

“Do you want to go back in there?” 

“No.” 

“Then get out of here !” 

“Yes.” 

He turned around and set out on the sidewalk. He was wearing 
his jacket; his head was bare. Slowly, tottering occasionally, 
he moved along, his arms hanging at his side. He reached the 
end of the little sidestreet and turned onto the thoroughfare. It was 
already getting light. Two trucks traveling at great speed raced 
past him. The rumbling of a streetcar could be heard in the 
distance. The fog had lifted. A clear, damp day was in store for 

the cit y- . ... 

Two men were approaching him. When they were couple of 

steps away, they stopped and watched him as he went by. 

One of them spoke up: “Had a few too many, dad?” 

“What?” said Gyurica, stopping. 

The man looked into his face. “Is something wrong?” 

“I don’t know,” Gyurica said. He stood in front of them. 

“A drunk!” said the other man. 

“Did you do a lot of guzzling, pal?” 

“No.” 

“You bumped your nose into somebody else s business, eh? 
And got what was coming to you?” 

“I don’t know.” 

They stood face-to-face for a while. 

“Well, just try and get home safely.” 

“Yes,” said Gyurica. 

“That’s life,” the other man said. 

“True,” Gyurica said. 

“Where do you live?” 

“In Pest.” 
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“Thanks. That was most precisely stated.” 

The other man nodded his head. “Now, run along nicely.” 

“Yes,” Gyurica said, and he moved on. 

At the next intersection an automobile cut across in front of 
him again. He stepped back and turned into a sidestreet. He 
walked in the middle of the sidewalk with arms relaxed and hanging 
and eyes cast far ahead but seeing practically nothing at all. When 
he reached the end of the street, the air-raid sirens began wailing. 
The alert was late. The sirens sounded at the same time as the 
bombs exploded, and the screaming bombs were louder than the 
howling sirens. 

Gyurica stopped. Stock still, he stared into the distance. 

“In Pest,” he mumbled. “I live in Pest... and I want to go 
home. No, thank you! I can find my way. Please don’t trouble 
yourselves.” 

He stepped off the sidewalk and continued on in the middle 
of the street. Explosions followed swiftly one after the other. 
The sirens stopped wailing, and a little while later, when the ears 
were free of the humming sound and the bombs stopped for a 
moment, the monotonous, deep drone of airplanes could be 
heard. The explosions cracked ever closer. Nearby, a colossal 
shaft of fire shot into the sky, and in its tracks, yellow flames, 
fouled by swirling red smoke, surged higher. A raging roar satu- 
rated the air. The sound of explosions fused with the shrieks of 
falling bombs. A splitting crack shook the neighborhood as if the 
earth had tom open or caved in. Gyurica kept on walking in the 
middle of the street with his eyes fixed straight ahead. Slowly his 
arms began rising, ever higher and higher, until they were in 
exactly the same position as when he had stepped out into the 
street and the guard had called him back. He walked on like 
that— his arms spread out wide. 

“Thanks. I’ll be able to find my way home.” 

He reached the thoroughfare that led to his home. He turned 
and walked on the sidewalk. Directly above him he heard the 
planes droning as if they were circling endlessly. With a gigantic 
crack the concrete sidewalk ripped open ahead of him. On the 
other side of the street, a lamp post toppled and snapped in two 
from the concussion, and buildings collapsed with a muffled 
rumble, spewing smoke along the entire length of the street. 
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Gyurica reeled and suddenly fell flat on the sidewalk. Bombs 
rocked the houses in a row across the street from one end to 
the other. The droning engines and screeching bombs did not 
stop for a second; explosion pounded upon explosion. Gyurica 
crawled over to the shaking walls. 

“Thank you,” he said as he rested on all fours. “Of course 

I can find my way home.” 

He got up. In the swirling dust and clouds of smoke that 
enveloped him like the fog of the previous night, he started out 
a<rain, teetering on his legs. His arms were spread out again, and 
his fingers stood straight up in the reverberating air. Behind him 
everything burst into flames and blazed. Burning ashes and soot 
flew about everywhere in the dust and smoke. He trod his way 
over the rubble and debris of the walls. He moved on, not pausing 
for an instant, staggering and stumbling among the ruins. He turn- 
ed into the host’s street. All the houses stood mute; the 
windowshutters were down. The bombing had not reached there. 
He passed by the tavern, its shutters also down. When he reached 
his own street, he stopped and stared at the familiar scene. He 
raised his hand and passed it over his forehead. He looked at 
each of the houses one by one. Continual explosions shook the 
air, making it tremble. But directly in front of him, the houses 
stood quietly. Only the flames of fires burning in the distance 
flickered and flashed in their windowpanes. 

He stood and looked at the houses. There, on the little bend in 
the street, stood a house with four windows and an arched gate in 
its center. He gazed at it for a long time. Then he went over to 
the wall of the comer building and bowed his head on his arms. 
Softly at first, then ever more loudly, he began sobbing. He slowly 
slid down beside the wall to the ground, pressed his face against 
the stucco, and kept sobbing with his eyes fixed on the little 
house. 

The airplanes passed over. Only the crackling of distant fires 
and, in the silence settling in, the rumble of approaching Russian 
artillery could be heard. 


